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PREFACE. 


WHEN  I wrote  of  “ French  Painters”  and  of  “French 
Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  I separated  works  of 
decoration,  with  some  reluctance,  from  “ Archi- 
tecture and  Painting,”  in  order  to  group  them  as  a 
necessary  background  to  “Furniture,”  for  a cabinet,  or  a table, 
demands,  if  it  have  character,  the  accessories  which  determined 
that  character,  or  it  becomes  a mere  curiosity. 

We  have  now  in  London  many  of  the  finest  examples  pro- 
duced by  French  cabinet-makers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Un- 
fortunately, the  possession  of  fine  furniture  does  not  always  mean 
its  preservation.  The  recent  treatment  of  the  treasures  in  one 
great  collection  has  given  us  an  illustration  of  the  ruin  that  may 
be  wrought  by  untrained  zeal.  Years  ago  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  of 
his  efforts  to  make  a record  of  certain  work  at  Florence  before  it 
should  be  “ touched  up  with  new  gilding  for  the  mob.”  This 
passage  must  occur  to  the  minds  of  many  who  visit  Hertford 
House,  and  see  the  injury  there  due  in  many  cases  to  the  fatal 
habit  of  “ gilding  for  the  mob.” 

The  “ mob,”  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  is 
indeed  a noun  of  multitude  signifying  many,  and,  striCHy  speaking, 
includes  those  drawing-room  dilettanti  who  so  often  show  us  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  love  beautiful  things  for  qualities  other  than 
those  to  which  they  owe  their  beauty.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  remind  those  who  compete  for  the  possession  of  costly  furniture 
and  toys;  who  are  charmed  by  cabinets  and  what-nots  from  the 
panels  of  which  Sevres  looks  out  as  clean  and  inharmonious  as  on 
the  day  of  its  insertion,  that  the  chief  beauty  of  these  things  does 
not  lie  in  the  glitter  of  gold,  in  microscopic  finish,  or  in  the 
unfading  brilliance  of  china  plaques.  Nay  more,  even  delicacies 
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and  graces  of  expression — finish  of  inlay,  sharpness  of  carving  and 
of  chiselling — are  worthless  unless  sustained  by  sense  of  style  and 
respedt  for  the  laws  of  construdtion. 

These  virtues,  predominant  in  all  periods  of  great  and  noble 
art,  are  obvious  in  the  work  of  the  earlier  masters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France,  and  although  their  force  may  be  sadly 
diminished,  it  is  nevertheless  due  to  some  hint  of  their  presence 
that  we  recognize  excellence  in  the  craft  of  later  years.  Whether 
in  things  great  or  small,  sense  of  style  and  respect  for  the  laws  of 
construction  are  the  two  tests  by  which  we  may  measure  the 
claims  of  any  work  of  art  to  our  respedl  and  admiration.  Were  it 
not  for  their  influence  the  priceless  trifles  which  the  millionaire 
guards  behind  plate  glass,  the  gold-mounted  cups  of  rock  crystal 
or  of  Sevres,  the  enamels,  the  chiselled  snuff-boxes,  which  serve  as 
a setting  for  the  miniatures  of  Hall,  or  the  microscopic  art  of 
van  Blarenberghe — even  if  interesting  as  human  documents — 
would  have  no  more  title  to  honour  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
than  the  wax-flowers  which  the  thrifty  mistress  of  a country  inn 
protects  from  houseflies  with  a glass  shade.  This  is  a hard  saying, 
for  alluring  prettiness  of  shining  metal,  gay  china,  and  marvels  of 
finish  are  readily  appreciated  by  any  who  live  in  costly  surround- 
ings ; but  the  values  of  style  and  construction  demand  some 
sacrifice,  they  can  be  recognized  only  by  effort,  patient  attention, 
and  cultivated  habits  of  observation. 

The  credit  of  the  fine  work  done  in  France  during  this  century 
has  actually  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  given  time  and 
study  to  these  things  from  the  undeserved  importance  given  by  the 
taste  of  the  wealthy  to  the  least  worthy  achievements.  I hope 
that  these  pages  may  do  something  towards  redressing  the  balance. 
In  their  illustration  I have  again  received  the  experienced  help  of 
M.  Rouam.  I have  to  thank  Mme.  Pallain  for  the  photographs 
from  which  I reproduce  the  “ Galerie  Doree ; ” M.  Guiffrey, 
M.  Eugene  Muntz,  M.  Molinier,  and  M.  Fenaille  have  lent 
others  of  importance  which  I was  unable  to  procure  for  myself ; 
nor  among  the  least  of  my  obligations  is  that  to  M.  J.  Doucet  for 
permission  to  use,  in  illustration  of  a most  graceful  form  of  late 
decoration,  the  doors  painted  by  Fragonard  which  are  in  his 
possession.  To  the  aClive  and  liberal  officials  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  especially  to  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Skinner,  I am  most  grateful.  The  readiness  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Wallace  collection  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  works  under  his 
care,  I have  found  shortened  only  by  the  scanty  powers  accorded 
him,  and  I am,  therefore,  the  more  obliged  to  Mr.  Austen 
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Chamberlain  for  the  prompt  intervention  which  pTocured  for  me,  Preface, 
from  the  Trustees,  the  permission  to  photograph  the  lustre  by 
Jacques  Caffieri,  which,  both  on  account  of  its  fine  style  and  the 
rare  signature  which  it  bears,  is  a work  of  exceptional  interest. 

In  its  present  position,  however,  it  is  so  ill-seen  that  the  results 
obtained  by  a skilled  operator  were  but  indifferent,  and  the  photo- 
graph from  which  it  is  here  reproduced  is  one  that  shows  it 
hanging  in  its  original  place  at  Old  Hertford  House. 

As  to  this  point,  I am  often  asked  why  I take  so  much  trouble 
to  procure  recent  photographs  for  the  illustrations  of  these  volumes 
instead  of  employing  the  admirable  drawings  and  engravings 
already  existing  of  the  subjects  of  which  I write.  My  intention 
has  been  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  documents  representing  the 
adtual  condition  of  the  works  in  question  ; but  I look  forward  to 
utilizing  both  the  sources  indicated  in  their  proper  place,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  volume  on  the  “ Draughtsmen  and  Engravers  ” with 
which  I propose  to  close  this  work. 

Emilia  F.  S.  Dilke. 
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has  signed.  Work  for  Boucher ; for  Notre-Dame;  for  Bayeux  Cathedral.  Toilet  service 
for  Princess  of  the  Asturias.  Fran^ois-Thomas  Germain.  Bankruptcy  and  disgrace. 
D’Aumont  sale.  Last  years  of  Philippe  Caffieri.  Appeals  for  payment  from  the  Crown. 
Brutal  reply  of  Marigny.  Debts  due  to  him  when  he  died  ....  page  125 
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Andre-Charles  Boulle  and  Charles  Cressent. 

Jubilee  gifts  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  artist  and  the  style  of  his  day.  Influence  ot 
Royal  workshops  founded  by  Colbert.  Pressure  of  tradition.  Andre-Charles  Boulle.  The 
destrudlion  of  his  works  and  colledlions  by  fire  in  1720.  Loss  of  priceless  drawings  by 
Raphael;  Rubens’ Journal ; gems;  medals;  engravings  retouched  by  Van  Dyck.  Boulle’s 
difficulties.  His  passion  for  colledfing.  Sordid  disputes.  Loses  lawsuit  with  Crozat  lejeune. 
His  work  continued  throughout  eighteenth  century.  Utilized  designs  by  others.  Little 
remains  intaft.  Harmony  between  furniture  and  decoration.  Instances.  Great  wardrobe 
at  the  Louvre.  M.  Foulc’s  “Bureau  platavec  serre-papiers.”  Boulle  made  ordinary  marquetry. 
Imitation  of  his  special  style  by  followers.  Montigny  and  Jacob.  His  sons  all  “ebenistes 
du  roi.”  Tragic  end  of  Andre-Charles,  the  most  gifted.  He  appears  as  witness  of  the  fatal 
duel  between  Godefroy  and  Chantereau.  His  debts  and  death.  Charles-Joseph,  the 
youngest  son,  dies  in  the  Louvre.  Part  of  his  lodging  sublet  to  Oeben.  The  work  of 
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Oeben  does  not  recall  the  work  of  Boulle.  The  style  of  Charles  Cressent  influenced  by  all  Contents, 
that  was  best  in  the  “ Style  Louis  XIV.”  His  pretensions.  Ebeniste  to  the  Regent. 

Importance  of  his  mounts.  Groups  on  rosewood  wardrobes.  Medailler.  Commode  at 
Hertford  House.  Cartels  at  Marseilles  and  at  Hertford  House.  Cabinets  at  Bagatelle. 

Ape  dancing  on  the  tight-rope.  Table  at  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine.  Gilles  Petit.  Style 
of  BofFrand  and  Cressent’s  furniture.  Finest  examples.  The  double  “C  couronne.” 

Anatole  France.  “ M.  Bergeret  a Paris.”  “Scelle”  of  Cressent.  His  tastes.  Not  the 
only  exponent  of  the  “Style  Regence.”  I.  Dubois.  Work  at  Hertford  House;  at  South 
Kensington.  “ B.  V.  R.  B.”  Secretaire  of  the  abbe  Terray.  Commode  and  secretaire 
in  the  colleftion  of  M.  Kami.  Encoignures  at  Bethnal  Green  belonging  to  Mr.  Massey- 
Mainwaring  ............  page  144 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Oeben,  Riesener,  Gouthiere. 

Oeben  not  independent  in  1754.  Work  for  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Obtained, 
probably  through  her  proteftion,  lodgings  in  the  Gobelins.  Carried  on  business  there  till 
1760.  Was  then  granted  lodging  in  the  Arsenal  and  ground  for  a forge.  A relation,  Simon 
Oeben,  who  has  signed  a bureau  at  South  Kensington,  seems  to  have  lived  on  at  the 
Gobelins.  Corner  cupboards  by  Oeben  in  Jones  Bequest.  Most  famous  work  “bureau  du 
roi.”  Unfinished  when  he  died.  Mentioned  in  Contradl  between  Jean-Henry  Riesener 
and  Oeben’s  widow.  Signed  by  Riesener,  but  undoubtedly  constructed  and  all  but  com- 
pleted by  Oeben.  Copy  at  Hertford  House.  A second  bureau  called  “ bureau 

Stanislas,”  with  Riesener’s  name  inlaid,  carried  out  at  same  date.  Legend  concerning  this 
work.  Other  examples  of  a similar  character.  Buckingham  Palace.  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Miss  de  Rothschild.  Garde-Meuble.  Change  in  shape  of  the  Secretaire.  Petit  Trianon. 
One  in  “ mother-o’-pearl.”  Character  of  ornament  changes.  Industrial  activity  of  Riesener. 
First  and  second  manner  well  illustrated  by  exhibition  in  Paris,  1882.  Flowery  mounts  on 
latest  work.  Commodes  at  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine  and  at  Hertford  House.  Bronze 
mounts  no  longer  sculptural  but  goldsmith’s  work.  Conspicuous  in  work  for  St.  Cloud. 
Crown  not  a generous  patron.  Riesener  had  to  look  to  private  custom.  He  made  money, 
but,  at  the  Revolution,  bought  his  own  work  and  sold  at  a loss.  Riesener  supreme  amongst 
rivals.  J--F.  Leleu.  Work  at  Hertford  House  and  in  colleClion  of  Count  I.  de  Camondo. 
Claude-Charles  Saunier.  Work  at  Hertford  House  and  in  Jones  Bequest.  Martin  Carlin. 
Work  for  St.  Cloud,  in  the  Louvre,  at  Windsor,  in  various  collections.  Mounts  of  work 
for  St.  Cloud  made  by  Thomire.  Gouthiere  did  not  make  mounts  for  cabinet-makers. 
Gouthiere  and  the  Duke  d’Aumont.  Purchases  made  at  his  sale  for  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- 
Antoinette.  The  “belle  coupe  de  Gouthiere”  at  Hertford  House.  The  “Cabinet 
d’Artois  ” and  the  Cabinet  at  Windsor.  Mounts  probably  by  Thomire.  The  colleClion  at 
Hertford  House  represents  the  Caffieri,  Cressent,  Martincourt,  Duplessis,  the  “style” 
Delafosse,  as  well  as  Gouthiere.  The  Clock  by  Gouthiere.  Much  inferior  work  by  him. 
He  died  in  great  misery  ..........  page  163 


CHAPTER  XII. 

French  Furniture  made  by  Foreigners, 

Certain  ebenistes  arbitrarily  classed  as  foreigners.  Those  who  came  into  Paris  early  in 
the  century,  as  did  Oeben  and  Riesener,  were  absorbed  by  their  surroundings.  Others  in 
greater  numbers  coming  later  found  no  distinCl  direClion.  Beneman,  Weisweiler,  and 
Schwerdfeger  as  German  in  their  different  ways  as  Rdntgen.  C.  Richter.  French  work 
at  Potsdam.  David  Rontgen  made  all  his  work  at  Neuwied.  Visited  Paris.  St.  Petersburg. 
Catharine  II.  Tricks,  secret  catches  and  springs  in  his  furniture.  Goethe  refers  to  him. 
The  fine  character  of  his  marquetry  pictures.  Zick,  the  painter  of  Coblenz.  The  panels 
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at  South  Kensington.  Finest  known.  G.  Jansens.  Other  work  in  the  Jones  Bequest 
Furniture  by  Rontgen  rarely  signed.  Haupt  at  Stockholm.  The  efFeft  on  German  ebenistes 
of  the  pseudo-classic  reaftion.  Adam  Weisweiler.  Attenuated  elegance.  Commode  in 
Massey-Mainwaring  colleftion.  Work  at  Hertford  House  and  in  the  Louvre.  Heavy 
furniture  made  by  Guillaume  Beneman  for  St.  Cloud.  Much  of  it  in  the  Louvre.  Mounts 
cast  by  Forestier.  Details  of  making  flat  writing-table  for  Louis  XVI.  to  match  “bureau  du 
roi.”  Great  Commode  from  Fontainebleau.  Sideboard  with  monogram  of  Queen  Marie- 
Antoinette  made  for  St.  Cloud.  Beneman’s  work  stops  short  of  vulgarity  but  poor  in  outline. 
Schwerdfeger.  Jewel  Cabinet  of  Marie-Antoinette.  Projeft  for  one  of  her  Jewel  Cabinets 
in  Bellanger’s  papers.  Bonnefoy-Duplan  employed  Schwerdfeger.  Panels  by  miniature- 
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Camondo.  The  Cabinet  made  by  Schwerdfeger  inferior  to  the  Cabinet  at  Windsor.  The 
final  degradation  of  the  “Style  Louis  XVI.”  and  the  reign  of  bad  taste  exemplified  in  the 
Jewel  Cabinet  made  for  Marie-Louise  by  Jacob  Desmalter  and  the  Bed  of  Napoleon  at 
Compicgne.  Loss  of  sense  of  style  marks  close  of  the  century  . . . page  185 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A Word  on  Vernis-Martin. 

Voltaire  names  Martin  in  “Nanine.”  The  Martin  were  coach-painters.  Many 
earlier  attempts  made  to  imitate  oriental  lacquer.  The  Martin  perfefled  a beautiful  lac-varnish 
and  gave  to  their  discovery  an  enormous  industrial  extension.  Oriental  lacquer  panels  used 
for  carriages.  Gift  of  the  Count  de  Charolais  to  his  mistress,  Mile.  Delisle.  The  Martin 
obtain  exclusive  privileges.  Make  berline  and  caleche  for  the  Prince  de  Lichtenstein. 
“Jcu  d’orgue  ” as  gift  from  Louis  XV.  to  the  “Grand  Seigneur.”  Fine  coach  in  the  Musee 
Cluny.  Death  of  Martin  I’aine.  No  large  decorations  in  Ver7iis-martin  now  remaining  in 
France.  “Salon  des  laques  de  Chine”  of  the  Hotel  Pontalba.  These  “laques”  are 
oriental.  Beauty  of  the  work  on  small  toys.  The  fashionable  green  tint.  Table  and  other 
articles  at  Hertford  House  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  Catharine  of  Russia.  Robert  Martin,  the 
artist  of  the  group.  A last  word.  The  great  financiers  and  the  modern  millionaire 
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Page  35,1.  for  “ Antoine-Mathurin,  Le  Carpentier  ” read  “ Antoine-Mathurin 
Le  Carpentier. 

Page  172,  note  3,  1.  \^for  “ M.”  read  “ De.” 

Page  174,  note  5,  1.  i^yfor  “Boizet”  read'-'-  Boizot.” 
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(The  “Golden  Gallery.”  View  towards  the  Fire-place.) 


FRENCH  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION 
IN  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  “GOLDEN  GALLERY”  AND  THE 
“HOTEL  DE  SOUBISE.” 

Definite,  distinct  and  complete  direction  from  above 
had  imparted  a homogeneous  character  to  the  style  of 
all  work  carried  out  during  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
State  policy,  as  developed  by  Richelieu  and  Colbert, 
included  the  scheme  by  which  even  the  pleasures  of  the  King 
rendered  service  to  the  people.  His  costly  colledtions  and  magnificent 
commissions  were  no  image  of  his  private  tastes ; they  but  played 
a part  in  that  splendid  conception  of  the  State  which  demanded 
that  all  the  interests  of  the  nation  should  be  reflected  by  its  ruler. 

When  this  ideal  disappeared,  when  the  powerful  organization 
created  by  Le  Brun  gave  way  and  the  rule  of  Versailles  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  the  cessation  of  supreme  and  authoritative 
direction  left  open  the  door  to  a bewildering  crowd  of  conflidting 
tendencies.  On  this  account  alone  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
art  of  the  eighteenth  century  bristles  with  difficulties,  which 
present  themselves  with  special  force  in  all  forms  of  decoration. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  course  of  the  century  we  can  trace  the 
gradual  triumph  of  the  straight  line  and  the  growing  allegiance  to 
classic  motives,  but  the  main  development  was  crossed  by  many 
contrary  influences.  Grotesque,  realistic  and  classic  elements  of 
design  appear  not  only  in  works  of  the  same  date,  but  in  adtual 
combination,  so  that  often  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  inference  from 
points  of  detail  or  even  from  broad  charadteristics  of  style.  It  is 
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objected  with  truth  that  the  very  divisions  indicated  by  such 
phrases  as  “ Style  Louis  XV.”  or  “ Style  Louis  XVI.”  are  mislead- 
ing.^ Convenient  terms,  so  long  as  we  attach  no  stridt  chrono- 
logical meaning  to  their  use;  should  we  take  them  literally,  they 
are  a hindrance  and  a snare.  The  admirable  “ Style  Regence  ” for 
example,  owes  much  of  its  high  quality  to  the  fine  construdlive 
lines  inherited  from  the  preceding  reign,  whilst  the  “ Style  Louis 
XVI.”  was  really  born  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  found  its 
most  perfedt  expression  in  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  Luci- 
ennes  for  Mme.  Dubarry.  Work,  moreover,  may  not  infrequently 
be  found  which — whether  on  account  of  individual  taste  or  other 
causes — presents  all  the  charadteristics  of  a date  far  earlier  than  that 
at  which  it  was  executed.  If  it  were  for  this  reason  only  the  term 
“ style  ” — when  governed  by  the  limitations  above  suggested — is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  use  in  a similar  sense  of  the  term  “ epoque,” 
for  this  assumes  to  fix  not  only  the  charadter  of  the  work,  but  also 
the  date  of  its  produdtion. 

The  share  of  Q^een  Marie-Antoinette  in  the  creation  of  the 
“ Style  Louis  XVL,”  which  ultimately  developed  into  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  “ Style  Empire,”  is  a romantic  fidtion. 
She  found  it  in  vogue  when,  yet  a child,  she  arrived  in  France  from 
Vienna,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  it,  and — if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  work  undoubtedly  executed 
for  her  ^ — even  the  influence  of  the  due  d’Aumont,  by  which  her 
native  taste  should  have  been  purged  of  some  of  its  commonness, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt.  In  her  service,  as  a matter  of 
course,  were  achieved  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  thin 
and  poor,  if  excessively  elegant  style  which  embodied  the  triumph 
of  the  pseudo-classic  readtion,  and  which  was  fated  to  suffer  from 
that  inevitable  paralysis  of  all  life  and  spring  of  invention  which 
overtook  the  applied  arts  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Court  to  which  they  had  looked  for  patronage  and 
support  had  itself  disappeared. 

The  leaders  of  social  life  as  constituted  by  the  Revolution  had 


‘ As  M.  Emile  Molinier  puts  it;  “Toutes  ces  expressions  sont,  a mon  avis, 
vicieuses,  car  I’dtat  artistique  qu’elles  sont  destinies  a indiquer  ne  correspond 
nullement,  pris  dans  son  ensemble,  aux  trois  p^riodes  historiques  specifides  par  ces 
denominations  etroites.”  See  “ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII®  et  au  XVIIT  Siecle,”  p.  95. 

^ Mr.  Massey -Mainwaring  has  in  his  possession  a sofa  and  four  tabourets, 
mounted  on  wooden  frames,  dog-toothed  and  thickly  gilt,  every  one  of  which  bears 
the  well-known  stamp,  “ Garde-Meuble  de  la  Reine.”  These  are  historically  of  great 
value,  but  are  even  more  interesting  as  showing  the  kind  of  coarse  design  and  execu- 
tion which  could  be  harboured  along  with  the  most  elaborate  triumphs  of  Riesener’s 
skill  and  the  pretty  toys  of  Weisweiler. 
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neither  the  traditions  nor  the  taste  which  could  enable  them  to 
exercise  control  over  those  whom  they  employed.  They  accepted 
the  rule  of  the  dodtrinaire  and  the  archgeologist.  I do  not  deny 
that  now  and  again,  as  when  Prud’hon  designed  the  cradle  of  the 
King  of  Rome,  beautiful  things  were  shaped.  His  lovely  drawing 
and  the  work  itself — lent  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria — were  to 
be  seen  in  the  Exposition  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  last  summer. 
The  drawing  was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  minuteness 
of  its  details.  It  was  plain  that  Prud’hon  had  had  to  do  with 
men  who  required  considerably  more  than  the  rapid  hints  which 
seem  to  have  sufficed  for  the  brilliantly  trained  artificers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  also  plain,  I think,  looking  to  the 
evident  inferiority  of  the  work  as  compared  with  the  charm  of 
Prud’hon’s  lovely  drawing,  that  in  the  years  which  had  been  lost 
to  the  exercise  of  their  craft,  something  had  also  been  lost  of  that 
ancient  cunning  which  gave  to  the  skilled  workmen  of  Paris  the 
supreme  rank  in  Europe.^ 


The  extravagances  of  the  “ Style  Rocaille  ” or  “ rococo  ” are 
one  of  the  most  startling  features  of  decorative  art  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  the  hands  of  Nicolas  Pineau 
— and,  generally  speaking,  always  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen — it 
achieved  a determined  symmetry  by  the  ingenious  balance  of 
opposing  curves,  which  gave  no  hint  of  the  excesses  into  which  it 
was  betrayed  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Popular  with  a certain  sedlion 
of  the  world  of  Paris,  and  even  more  popular  in  its  most 
exaggerated  forms  at  foreign  courts,  it  did  not  deeply  affedt  the 
taste  of  the  great  architects  who  controlled  the  decoration  of  the 
royal  palaces  and  sat  at  the  council  table  of  the  Academy. 

Robert  de  Cotte  and  Germain  Boffrand  handed  on  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  been  preserved  by  Mansart,  and  to  the  works 
of  these  two  men — who  built  as  many  palaces  abroad  as  they 
construdted  hotels  at  home^- — was  due  the  development  of  the  fine 
Style  Regence  and  the  Style  Louis  XV.  Both  were  masters  of 
detail  and  both  designed  ornament  with  equal  power — Boffrand 
also  with  an  elegance  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  successors. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  come  to  that  magnificent 
architedtural  treatment  of  sculptured  wainscot  which — combined 

The  same  remark  is  made  by  M.  Molinier,  who  says  in  the  volume  already 
quoted  ; “ Entre  temps,  toute  la  belle  technique  des  artisans  du  XVIII®  Siecle  s’dtait 
presque  perdue  et  ne  comptait  plus  guere  que  de  repr&entants  affaiblis  par  I’age  ” (p.  96). 
See  the  reproduction  of  the  drawing,  G.  B.  A.,  1880,  t.  ii.,  p.  14. 

^ See  “ French  Architects,”  p.  i. 
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with  the  mirror^ — was,  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
the  almost  universal  system  of  interior  decoration. 

Some  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  transition  from  the  style 
of  the  preceding  century  which  was  then  impending,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  later  portions  of  the  chapel  at  Versailles,  and,  more 
markedly,  in  de  Cotte’s  famous  decoration  of  the  “ Salle  d’Hercule.” 
They  affirm  themselves,  beyond  dispute,  in  the  no  less  famous 
gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse  (now  occupied  by  the  Banque  de 
France) ; in  Germain  Boffrand’s  noteworthy  treatment  of  the 
“ Salle  de  la  Chancellerie  d’Orleans,”  and  in  the  magnificent  works 
carried  out,  under  his  direction,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

The  “ Salle  d’Hercule,”  also  significantly  called  the  “ Salle  de 
marbre,”  although  a later  work  than  the  “ Galerie  de  I’Hotel  de 
Toulouse,”  is  of  an  earlier  type  and  charadier.  By  its  construction 
it  belonged  in  faCt  to  a previous  era,  having  been  left  for  a long 
while  without  thought  of  further  ornament,  till,  in  1729,  that 
decoration  was  undertaken  which  made  of  it,  as  Piganiol  de  la 
Force  has  it,  “ une  des  pieces  les  plus  brillantes  de  ce  superbe 
chateau.”  In  this  Salon,  which  occupies  the  space  previously 
filled  by  the  “Tribunes  de  I’ancienne  chapelle,”  ^ marble  played, 
but  for  the  last  time,  a part  as  considerable  as  in  the  days  of 
Mansart  himself.  It  is  employed  to  achieve  a general  effeCt  of 
green  relieved  with  gold  on  a white  background.  The  cornice, 
which  is  a marked  feature,  is  heavily  gilt  and  supported  by  green 
marble  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  the  pedestals  are  of 
marble,  but  the  bases  and  capitals  gilt.^  The  famous  ceiling,  by 
Le  Moyne,  is  still  in  place,  but  we  now  miss  the  chief  glories  of 
this  great  “ Salle  ” — the  two  immense  paintings  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  formerly  hung,  one  above  the  chimney-piece,  the  other  on 
the  wall  directly  opposite.  The  first,  the  subjeCl  of  which  was 
“The  Meeting  of  Eliezer  and  Rebecca,”  is  now  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  “ L’Ecole  de  Veronese”;  but  the  other — 
which  was  then  described  as  “ Christ  in  the  House  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,”  an  immense  canvas  which  had  been  given  to  Louis  XIV. 


‘ The  construction  of  the  chapel  was  begun  in  March,  1699,  and  finished  in 
1710.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  continued  much  later.  Pig.  de  la  F.,  Desc. 
de  Versailles,  t.  i.,  p.  24. 

^ The  first  of  these  capitals  were  made  in  1729,  eleven  others,  costing  3,740!., 
figure  in  the  accounts  “de  la  Maison  du  Roi  ” for  1732,  and  in  the  same  year  Vasse 
completed  the  eleven  bases.  “ Plus,  avoir  fait  la  dorure  desdittes  1 1 bazes  de  pilastre 
d’or  fait  a feu  avec  beaucoup  de  soin,  et  les  avoir  fait  poser  en  place  pour  chacune 
la  somme  de  80  1.”  The  sum  total  paid  for  the  bases,  including  the  wax  models 
and  the  casting  in  bronze,  was  4,180  It.  For  other  eleven  capitals  and  bases,  VassC 
received  like  sums  in  1734.  N.  A.,  1879,  pp.  149-154. 
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in  1665,  by  the  Republic  of  Venice — is,  of  course,  the  great  The 
“ Noces  de  Cana,”  now  hanging  in  the  Salon  Carre,  a work,  ” 

which  in  spite  of  all  that  it  has  suffered,  may  still  be  described  in  and  the 

the  words  of  Pieaniol  as  “ d’une  magnificence  extraordinaire.”  “ Hotel 

T • ° 11  • ■ de  Sou- 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  these  two  paintings  were  ^ise.” 

employed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  decoration  ; 
both  were  set  in  frames  superbly  carved  by  Verberckt,^  and  accom- 
panied by  gilt  bronze  ornaments  from  the  hand  of  Puget’s  pupil, 

Antoine  Vasse.^  Each  is  described  as  “dans  une  bordure  magni- 
fique  tant  par  le  dessein  et  la  beaute  de  la  sculpture,  que  par  la 
richesse  de  la  dorure.  Cette  bordure  . . . est  incrustee  dans  le 
marbre,  et  est  soutenue  par  quatre  consoles  aussi  dorees.”  The 
painting  above  the  chimney-piece  was,  in  the  same  way,  brought 
into  relation  with  the  other  ornament  of  the  “Salle,”  the  frame 
being  let  into  the  marble  and  supported  by  two  “ Consoles  dorees 
d’or  moulu,  ainsi  que  les  autres  ornemens  de  cette  cheminee  et 
ceux  des  portes  de  ce  Salon.”  ® 

Most  of  these  fine  ornaments  are  still  intadf,  and  though  their 
general  aspedl  and  the  balance  of  their  lines  bear  witness  to  the 
continued  influence  of  the  school  of  Le  Brun  at  its  best,  the  adfual 
forms  are  less  bold  and  their  relief  less  accentuated  than  in  earlier 
days.  The  frames  of  the  pictures,  in  one  of  which  the  canvas  of 
Veronese  is  now  replaced  by  the  “Passage  du  Rhin,”  remind  us 
of  the  splendid  series  of  reliefs,  executed  by  Vasse,  to  accompany 
the  paintings  of  Fran9ois  Perier  ” ^ in  the  “ Galerie  doree  ” of  the 
Hotel  de  Toulouse. 

This  Hotel  is  not,  however,  to  be  recognized  in  its  present 
condition,  as  the  building  represented  in  the  pages  of  Blondel’s 
“Architecture  Fran9aise.”  Built  in  1635,®  on  the  plans  of  Fran- 

' See  chap,  iii.,  p.  43. 

^ 1683-1736,  Ag.  1723.  He  was  born  at  La  Seyne,  in  Toulon  harbour. 

® Pig.  de  la  F.,  Desc.  de  Versailles,  t.  i.,  p.  87.  See  also  d’Arg.,  Env.  Paris, 
p.  60.  Piganiol  attributes  the  execution  of  the  whole  framework  to  Vass6,  but  he  is 
misled  probably  by  the  fadl  that  the  gilt  bronze  decorations  were  all  his  work.  M.  de 
Nolhac  tells  me  that  there  are  various  entries  in  the  “ Comptes  ” of  payments  to 
Vass6  for  work  in  this  Salon  beginning  with  1729  and  ending  in  1736.  The  most 
interesting  is  the  last ; “ Parfait  paiement  de  9,230  1.  a quoy  montait  les  ouvrages  de 
bronze  dor6  d’or  moulu  qu’il  a fait,  pour  la  cheminee  du  Salon  de  marbre  pres  la 
Chapelle  de  Versailles”  (O^  2236). 

^ Francois  Perier  or  Perrier  passed  his  youth  in  Rome.  In  1630  he  came  to 
Paris  and  attached  himself  to  Vouet,  but  in  1638  went  back  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  till  1645.  He  then  returned  to  France,  and  not  only  executed  the  paintings 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  Vrilli^re,  but  was  also  employed  with  Eustache  Le  Sueur  at  the 
Hotel  Lambert  de  Thorigny.  He  died,  a Professor  of  the  Academy,  in  1650. 

Mariette,  A.  B.  C.  Dario  and  A.  de  PA.  fr.,  t.  ii.,  p.  7. 

* Pig.  de  la  F.,  t.  iii.,  pp.  225,  265.  Cf.  pp.  i,  19  of  “Notice  sur  I’etat 
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9ois  Mansart,  for  Louis  Phelipeaux,  sieur  d’Herbault,  de  la  Vril- 
liere  et  du  Verger,  Secretary  of  State,  it  continued  to  bear  the 
name  of  Hotel  de  la  Vrilliere — in  spite  of  its  sale  early  in  the  cen- 
tury to  another  owner — up  to  the  date  of  its  purchase  (1713)  by  the 
Count  de  Toulouse,  the  second  legitimized  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  of  whom  St.  Simon  said,  “ qu’il  etait  I’honneur, 
la  vertu,  la  droiture,  I’equite  meme.”  In  1715,  after  the  “ affaire  des 
Princes,”  when  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  left  Versailles  and 
settled  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Count  de  Toulouse  followed  him  to 
Paris,  and  the  improvements  and  alterations  made  by  him  in  the 
Hotel,  which  he  had  purchased  two  years  earlier,  were  probably 
begun  at  this  date.  They  served,  at  least,  as  a diversion  from  the 
series  of  annoyances  and  slights  by  which  he  was,  in  common  with  the 
other  legitimized  princes,  gradually  deprived  of  all  the  consequence 
with  which  the  senile  affedtion  of  Louis  XIV.  had  endowed  them. 
The  “ comte  de  Toulouse,  n’est  plus  rien,”  writes  Mathieu  Marais 
on  March  i6th,  1723.  “ Le  conseil  de  marine  a ete  supprime. 

On  a ote  au  comte  de  Toulouse  tout  le  detail  qu’il  avoit  depuis  la 
Regence.”  Having  been  thus  degraded,  before  the  year  was  out, 
he  declared  his  secret  marriage  with  Mme.  de  Gondrin,  whose 
first  husband  had  been  the  son  of  Mme.  de  Montespan’s  son,  the 
Duke  d’Antin,  so  that  the  Countess  de  Toulouse  was  wife  both  to 
a son  and  a grandson. 

The  decorations  of  the  Golden  Gallery  were  probably  carried 
on  under  the  eyes  of  this  lady  who  had  replaced  the  Duchess  de 
Chatillon  in  the  affedlions  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  but  the 
adlual  construdlion  was  certainly  finished  in  1719,  and  Piganiol 
adds:  “Tous  ces  changements  ont  ete  faits  sous  la  conduite  du 
sieur  Robert  de  Cotte,  premier  architedle  du  Roi.” 

De  Cotte  had  here  a free  hand,  and  he  went  considerably 
farther  in  the  path  of  innovation  than  he  ventured  to  do  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  was  bound  to  a certain  extent  by  his  own 
traditions.  In  the  Golden  Gallery,  though  it  has  not  escaped 
reconstruction  and  restoration — in  some  parts  intelligent,  in  others 
much  the  reverse — we  still  receive  a clear  impression  of  the  stately 
beauty  of  the  original  conception. 

The  ornament,  seduCtively  elegant  in  all  its  details,  is  mar- 
shalled within  the  strong  lines  of  the  architectural  composition, 
and  the  alternating  passages  of  flat  tracery  and  low  relief  combine, 
with  the  clear  intention  of  carrying  the  eye  towards  those  parts  for 
which  the  honours  of  full  relief  are  reserved.  The  details  them- 

ancien  et  nouveau  de  la  Galerie  de  I’Hotel  de  Toulouse.”  Imprime  a la  Banque  de 
Prance. 
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selves  show  a transitional  charadler ; the  varied  hues  of  splendid 
marbles  which  gave  the  keynote  of  earlier  decoration,  are  replaced 
by  much  pattern  and  large  spaces  are  covered  with  delicate  lattice- 
work  on  flat  fields  of  dull  gold  modulated  by  fairy-like  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  great  novelty  is,  however,  the  introduction  of  the 
mirror  over  the  chimney-piece  which — as  may  be  seen  in  our 
illustration — forms  a striking  feature  of  the  general  scheme. 

This  great  sheet  of  glass,^  which  is  crowned,  as  is  the  opposite 
doorway,  by  a group  of  sculpture,  reaches  to  the  cornice  and 
enhances  the  effedl  of  size  and  light  obtained  by  other  mirrors 
that  alternate  on  the  right,  as  do  windows  on  the  left,  with  the 
paintings^  which  fill  the  spaces  intervening  on  either  hand, 
between  the  Corinthian  pilasters  which  support  the  arched  ceiling.^ 

Never  was  the  talent  of  de  Cotte  more  remarkable  than  in  this 
magnificent  piece  of  decoration,  in  which  he  has  maintained  a 
harmony  of  ordered  relations  and  a grandeur  of  proportion  which 
yet  leaves  room  for  the  display  of  a minute  and  exquisite  elegance. 
The  moment  that  we  enter  the  doors  and  face  the  splendid  frame- 
work of  the  great  mirror,  we  see  that  the  statue  may  stand 
conspicuous,  and  mouldings  of  the  boldest  character  challenge 
comparison  with  the  graceful  play  of  delicate  arabesques  and 
lightly  woven  wreaths  of  flowers,  yet  nothing  is  lost,  not  even  the 
tender  play  of  sprays  and  tendrils  which,  in  some  passages,  scarcely 
blossom  above  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

The  description  given,  in  1742,  by  the  author  of  “ Les 
Curiositez  de  Paris,”  of  a visit  to  this  hotel,  presents  so  vivid  and 
complete  a pidlure  of  stately  furnishing  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
century  that  I am  tempted  to  quote  some  portion  of  it  at  length. 
“ The  grand  staircase,”  we  are  told,  “ is  placed  in  the  left  wing, 
after  a doric  vestibule,  which  at  once  conveys  a great  idea  of  what 

* The  original  mirror  was  in  several  pieces.  All  those  now  in  the  Gallery  are  new. 
Admirably  employed  in  this  gallery,  the  abuse  of  the  mirror  became  an  objedlionable 
feature  of  much  later  decoration.  The  consequence  of  their  employment  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  objefts  of  interest  is  criticized  in  the  “ Almanach  des  Artistes  ” for  1777  ; 
“ Les  glaces,  dont  les  effets  sont  tr^s-s6duisans  lorsqu’elles  ont  a r^fl^chir  et  multiplier 
des  objets  int^ressans,  comme  dans  le  salon  de  M.  de  La  Reyniere,  les  glaces,  disons- 
nous,  deviennent  dans  nos  appartemens  une  cause  de  sterilitd  et  n’y  produisent  que  des 
vides  ou  rien  ne  vient  se  peindre  que  la  figure  de  ceux  qui  s’y  mirent,  ne  trouvant  dans 
la  piece  aucun  sujet  qui  attire  leur  attention”  (ap.Courajod.,  “ Livre Journal,”  p.  ccciii). 

These  works  were  rehandled  in  1719,  when  the  Gallery  was  reconstrudled  by 
de  Cotte.  The  present  plafond  was  reproduced  from  the  frescoes  of  Perier  by  the 
brothers  Baize,  who  are  also  responsible  for  the  copies  which  replace  the  ten  paintings 
of  the  great  panels.  “Notice  sur  I’dtat  ancien  et  nouveau  de  la  Galerie  de  I’Hotel  de 
Toulouse,”  pp.  26,  27,  31,  32. 

^ This  ceiling  is  described  by  Piganiol  as  “a  plein  ceintre”;  it  is,  however,  “en 
berceau  ” or  “ anse  de  panier.” 
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one  is  going  to  see.  The  landing  of  this  staircase,  the  lighting  of 
which  is  one  of  its  noticeable  perfedlions,  leads  into  a room  or  first 
ante-chamber,  decorated  by  fine  Gobelins  tapestry  and  three 
pidlures.  . . . The  second  ante-chamber,  leading  from  this  one,  is 
at  present  hung  with  a tapestry  of  crimson  velvet,  on  which  are 
heavily  embroidered  in  silver,  twisted  columns,  which  are  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  room  ; and  on  the  three 
doors  are  represented  a Holy  Family,  Moses  and  the  daughters  of 
Jethro,  and  a ‘ Charite  Romaine.’ 

“ Next,  one  enters  a great  chamber,  furnished  with  a costly 
state  bed  embroidered  in  gold  on  crimson  velvet  and  with  many 
paintings  of  value.  . . . The  ‘ grand  cabinet  ’ follows  on  this  room 
and  it  is  here  that  one  can  note  the  most  perfeCt  expression  of 
good  taste,  skill  and  wealth ; it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
chamber  more  ingeniously  lit  . . . it  is  the  centre  of  all  the  rooms 
on  this  story,  it  is  also  . . . the  most  magnificent ; the  tapestries  are 
that  costly  hanging  of  silk  enriched  with  gold  and  silver  which 
was  made  at  the  Gobelins  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  on  the 

designs  of  the  famous  Berain painted  full  size  by  Ver- 

nansal.  The  ornaments  of  sculpture  by  Vasse,  and  the  chiselled 
bronzes  distributed  in  different  compartments  and  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  are  of  an  execution  which  speaks  an  equal  disregard  for 
time  and  money.  These  works,  so  appropriately  varied  by  mirrors 
of  the  best  choice,  form  an  inexhaustible  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
This  room  communicates  on  one  side  with  the  private  room 
occupied  by  the  late  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  on  the  diredlly 
opposite  side,  with  the  gallery  which  looks  on  the  garden  in 
which  are  the  works  of  Perier.  The  work  lately  added,  renders 
it  of  a magnificence  equal  to  all  the  rest.” 

The  son  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre, 
made  great  additions  to  the  Hotel,  in  which  he  died  undisturbed 
in  1793.  Then  came  the  evil  days  through  which  the  unfortunate 
building  passed  as  “ propriete  nationale.”  The  Duchess  dowager 
of  Orleans  demanded  her  father’s  property  in  vain.  Her  son,  the 
future  King  Louis-Philippe  had  left  the  country,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Penthievre  was  adlually  occupied  by  the  “ Imprimeries  du 
Bulletin  des  Lois  et  de  la  Republique.”  Not  content,  we  are  told, 
with  adding  necessary  buildings  and  making  necessary  alterations, 
the  two  hundred  workmen  employed  zealously  effaced  every 
emblem  of  the  old  order,  and  the  Golden  Gallery  was  spared  only 
because  it  was  found  to  be  a convenient  warehouse  for  paper. ^ 

' See  pp.  21-25,  “Notice  sur  I’etat  ancien  et  nouveau  de  la  Galerie  de  I’Hotel  de 
Toulouse.” 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  paintings  of  Franyois  Perier  were 
replaced  by  a paper-hanging  “ a emblemes  patriotiques,”  specimens 
of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  that  the  bronzes  which  decorated 
the  fireplace  also  disappeared.  In  the  “ Banque  de  France,”  which 
in  1 808  replaced  the  “ Imprimerie  Nationale  ” within  the  walls  of 
the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  the  Golden  Gallery  found  at  last,  when 
almost  too  late,  a generous  guardian. 

The  story  of  its  reconstruction,  admirably  and  concisely  told  in 
the  “ Notice  ” to  which  I have  already  referred,  might  profitably 
be  taken  as  an  ensample  by  other  public  bodies.  The  generosity 
of  the  “ Banque,”  which  having  no  use  for  the  Gallery  yet  accepted 
the  costly  task  of  its  preservation,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
architects  and  artists  who  co-operated  in  the  work,  illustrates  a 
noble  conception  of  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  circumstances 
entrust  the  guardianship  of  a national  treasure.  Begun  in  1858, 
suspended  by  the  disasters  of  1870,  the  work  was  continued  till  its 
completion  in  1875,  without  a break,  and  if  the  exterior  no  longer 
represents  the  work  of  Fran9ois  Mansard,  the  decoration  planned 
by  Robert  de  Cotte  for  the  interior  has  been  most  scrupulously 
respected.  One  point  alone  seems  to  be  open  to  criticism  ; the 
sculptor,  M.  Thomas,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  the 
four  statues  representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  which 
have  replaced  the  lost  originals,  right  and  left  of  the  doorway  and 
the  chimney-piece,  rejeCted  the  indications  as  to  proportions  and 
character  furnished  by  de  Cotte,^  and  these  figures  have  now  an 
incongruous  air  from  which  the  finely  designed  work  of  the  fire- 
place, by  MM.  Cruchet  and  Gilbert,  is  entirely  free. 

The  most  notable  portion  of  the  whole  decoration,  the  brilliant 
sculptures  of  Antoine  Vasse,  were,  fortunately,  found  to  be  in 
an  excellent  condition,  and  their  reparation — which  consisted 
simply  in  the  mending  of  places  where  the  wood  had  scaled  off — 
was  only  a work  of  time  and  patience.  We  have  therefore  before 
us  the  actual  work  of  his  hands,  and  can  estimate  his  genuine  gifts 
as  a decorator.  As  a sculptor,  Vasse  had  small  reputation  with  his 
contemporaries.  “ II  ne  vit  jamais  I’ltalie,”  says  Mariette,  “ et  ses 
ouvrages  le  disent  assez.  On  n’y  voit  que  de  la  gentillesse,  et  rien 
de  ce  gout  solide  et  male  qui  doit  etre  le  veritable  caraCtere  de  la 
sculpture,  et  que  donne  seule  I’etude  du  bel  antique.”  Vasse  was, 
as  Mariette  insists,  a decorator ; in  decoration  he  won  his  chief 
distinction,  and  above  all  his  other  work  in  this  class,  whether  at 
Neuilly,  Versailles  or  elsewhere,  the  decorations,  of  every  kind, 

* Reproduced  by  Destailleurs,  “ Recueil  d’Estampes  relatives  a I’ornementation 
des  appartements,”  t.  i.,  pi.  61  and  62.  See  also  Mariette,  “ L’Architefture  fran^aise.” 
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which  he  carried  out  for  the  Golden  Gallery  were  acclaimed  in 
his  own  day  as  of  the  most  astonishing  beauty  of  execution.  The 
more  delicate  portions  and  most  certainly  the  modelling-of  the 
groups  in  relief,  on  a dead  gold  ground,  which  figure  at  the  base 
of  each  panel,  must  have  lost  greatly  in  value  from  the  coating  of 
gold  laid  upon  them.  Mariette  has,  indeed,  in  this  connection  a 
significant  passage  in  which  after  writing  almost  with  enthusiasm 
of  Vasse’s  wood-carvings  in  this  gallery,  he  adds  “la  dorure  dont 
on  les  a converts  les  a gates,”  and  the  repeated  applications  from 
which  they  have  again  suffered,  in  the  course  of  the  work  of 
restoration,  though,  perhaps,  necessary  for  their  preservation,  are 
on  other  accounts  much  to  be  regretted.  Overwhelmed  by  so 
much  lavish  magnificence,  the  visitor  to  the  Galerie  doree  is 
inclined  to  echo  M.  de  Champeaux’s  words  and  to  say,  “ on  ne 
saurait  lui  reprocher  que  de  trop  meriter  son  nom  ! ” ^ 

Works  of  decoration,  on  a great  scale,  such  as  these,  suggest 
a question  as  to  what  were  the  respective  shares  of  the  architect 
and  of  those  whom  he  employed  on  them.  De  Cotte,  it  is 
certain,  cannot  even  have  superintended  much  that  he  had  in  his 
charge.  He  had  far  too  many  responsibilities  to  be  able  to  look 
closely  after  small  things,  though,  as  a rule,  it  is  certain  that  the 
architect  gave  not  only  general  indications  but  also  kept  close 
watch  over  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  execution  of  his 
intentions. 

All  the  decorations  which  were  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Germain  Boffrand  have  undoubtedly  strong  personal  character, 
in  which  we  recognize  both  the  “ gout  de  decoration  assez  masle,” 
with  which  his  contemporaries  credited  him,  and  an  instinCtive 
elegance  which  is  equally  original.  There  must  have  been  con- 
stant and  minute  supervision  on  his  part,  or  his  assistants  were 
artists  so  perfectly  trained  that  they  understood  and  followed  the 
slightest  promptings  of  his  genius.  He  had,  we  are  told,  “ un 
gout  singulier  pour  le  theatre  qui  lui  a fait  produire  plusieurs 
pieces,  dont  quelques-unes  sont  estimees,”^  I have  never  had  the 
luck  to  come  across  any  of  these  plays,  but  in  the  mere  faCt  of 
their  production  there  is  a suggestion  of  that  exquisite  sense  of 
the  value  of  general  effeCt  which  distinguishes  his  treatment  of 
the  interior,  and  is  not  foreign  to  the  skill  which  he  displayed 
“dans  la  partie  de  la  distribution  des  pieces  qui  entrent  dans  la 
composition  des  batiments.”  ^ 

The  Chancellerie  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  still  standing  in  the 

^ “ L’Art  d6coratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  p.  235. 

* Mariette,  ABC  Dario.  ^ Ibid. 
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rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  is,  I think,  the  earliest  specimen  we  have  of  The 
Boffrand’s  treatment  of  the  interior.^  M.  de  Champeaux  gives 
1715,^  as  the  date  of  the  construdtion  of  this  hotel  for  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Dubois,  but  it  must  have  been  a much  earlier  work,  for  the  letter,  “ Hotel 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  compliments  Coypel  on  his  com-  bise.” 
pletion  of  the  “ plafond  ” of  the  “ Grand  Salon,”  for  which  he 
had  carried  out  an  immense  composition  of  “ Les  Amours  desar- 
mant  les  Dieux,”  is  dated  “ du  Camp  d’Agramont  Aout  1708.”^ 

This  beautiful  room  has  suffered  in  its  integrity  from  alterations 
made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  the  five  doors  were 
rehandled  at  the  cost  of  the  fine  sculptured  pilasters  and  arches 
designed  by  Boffrand,  which  figure  in  the  “ Traite  d’Architec- 
ture,”  published  by  him  in  1745.  It  suffered  from  restoration 
also  a second  time,  when,  during  the  present  century,  M.  Sandoz 
established  his  “ Magasin  de  bronzes  ” in  the  rooms  which  had 
witnessed  the  scandalous  life  of  the  brilliant  Cardinal  and  the  idle 
philosophy  of  his  successor,  the  Count  d’Argenson. 

The  visitor  who  will  find  his  way  to  the  Chancellerie  d’Orleans 
may  easily  convince  himself  that — as  in  the  Galerie  doree — 
repeated  regilding  has  injured  the  delicate  ornaments  of  the  panels 
and  the  framework  of  the  doors  and  mirrors,  which  are  composed 
of  shells,  arabesques,  and  diaper  patterns,  carved  with  great  elegance 
and  precision.  Originally,  too,  I think  that  the  decoration  of  the 
“ Grand  Salon,”  as  well  as  that  of  the  “ Grand  Cabinet  ” which 
opens  into  it,  must  have  been  a little  heavy.  It  seems  as  if  Boffrand 
had  not  then  freed  himself  from  the  influence  of  Mansart,  for  the 
force  of  some  passages  reminds  us  rather  of  de  Cotte,  than  of  that 
elegance  which  is  specially  proper  to  the  design  of  Boffrand,  as  we 
know  it  in  later  work.  In  the  “ Salle  a Manger,”  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  delicate  gold  arabesques  on  a white  ground,  curving  along 
the  concave  border  of  the  ceiling,  which  enframes  “ Hebe  versant 
le  nedlar,”  a work  of  Lagrenee  le  jeune,  and  showing  a grace  and 
style  akin  to  the  finest  work  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.  This  room 
has  in  fad;  suffered  least  of  all ; it  retains  the  pilasters,  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  Grand  Salon ; its  chimney-piece  still  boasts 
the  bronzes  with  which  it  was  originally  incrusted,  and  the 
sculptured  cornice  seems  to  have  been  left  untouched.  In  other 
rooms  are  many  traces  of  more  modern  work.  Garlands  of  flowers, 
chiselled  in  gilt  bronze,  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  “ petits  appartements  ” of  Versailles,  remind  us  that 

* See  Blondel,  “Arch.  Fran9aise,”  t.  i. 

^ “ L’Art  ddcoratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  p.  267. 

^ “ Vies  des  Premiers  Peintres,”  t.  ii.,  p,  25. 
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the  “architede  de  Wailly  avait  ete  charge  sous  Louis  XVI.  par 
le  comte  d’Argenson  de  moderniser  la  decoration  de  la  Chancel- 
lerie.”  ^ 

Boffrand  was  still  employed  on  the  Chancellerie  d’Orleans 
when  (1709)  he  carried  out  great  changes  in  the  interior  of  the 
Hotel  de  Mayenne,^  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  “ Freres  de  la 
Dodtrine  Chretienne,”  but  the  few  remaining  traces  of  his  decora- 
tions, the  splendid  wainscot  of  the  “ Salon  d’Angle,”  as  well  as 
that  of  a less  important  chamber,  were  sold  a few  years  ago  to 
M.  Cahen  d’Anvers,  by  whom  they  were  transported  to  his  house 
in  the  rue  de  Villejust.  One  asks  in  vain  what  has  become  of 
the  numerous  “ embellissements  ” which  the  Hotel  de  Broglio,  as 
d’Argenville  calls  it,  received  at  Boffrand’s  hands  in  1711,^  or 
where  may  be  the  decorations  of  the  great  Hotel  which  he  eredted 
for  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  which,  after  having  been  the 
residence  of  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
German  Embassy.^  The  tyranny  of  fashion  which  stripped  the 
Hotel  Torcy  of  all  its  magnificent  interior  decorations  and  replaced 
them  by  the  pseudo-classic  work  which,  for  the  moment,  repre- 
sented the  “ corredt  taste,”  has  played  a like  part  in  the  destrudtion 
of  the  majority  of  the  houses  whose  walls  once  bore  eloquent  wit- 
ness to  Boffrand’s  surpassing  taste  and  skill.  Traces  of  the  elegance 
which  was  a special  mark  of  his  genius  may  still  be  found  in 
parts  of  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  which  was  rapidly  built  by  him 
for  Anne  of  Bavaria,  the  widow  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.®  If, 
however,  we  want  to  see  his  work  on  walls,  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed,  we  have  but  the  Chancellerie  d’Orleans,  the 
“Salle  des  Manuscrits”  at  the  Arsenal,  and,  lastly,  the  crowning 
triumph  which  he  achieved  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  where  are 
now  housed  the  Archives  Nationales. 

Of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  a contemporary  writer  says : “ Cet 
hotel  est  presentement  occupe  par  le  Prince  de  Rohan-Soubize, 


‘ De  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  decoratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  p.  268.  This  hotel 
figures  in  Blondel  and  also  in  BofFrand’s  own  designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  Salon, 
as  Hotel  d’Argenson.  The  Count  d’Argenson  did  not  become  Chancellor  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  in  succession  to  de  la  Houssaye,  till  Odlober  12th,  1725.  These  plates 
must  therefore  have  been  inscribed  long  after  the  work  was  executed  for  Cardinal 
Dubois. 

^ D’Arg.,  “ Voy.  Paris,”  p.  285.  ^ “Voy.  Paris,”  p.  405. 

* Ibid.y  p.  413.  De  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  decoratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  p.  100. 
Those  of  the  Hotel  de  Guerchy  have  been  transferred  to  the  Hotel  of  Count 
Pillet-Will  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

® Sometimes  called  “ Le  Palais  du  Petit  Bourbon.”  See  d’Arg.,  “Voy.  Paris,” 
p.  372>  and  “ Curiositez  de  Paris,”  ed.  1742,  t.  ii.,  p.  79.  See  also  de  Champeaux, 
p.  82. 
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Hotel  de  SoumsE. 

(Dour  of  ihc  Salon  ovale,  showin;^  llie  bracket  for  the  bust  of  the  Prince.) 


dont  le  pere  qui  a depense  des  sommes  immenses,  a fait  construire 
la  cour  et  le  grand  portique  moderne.  ...  La  richesse  du  dedans 
repond  a la  beaute  du  dehors ; tout  y est  digne  de  la  curiosite  la 
plus  delicate  et  la  mieux  entendue.”  ^ From  the  first  the  princes 
of  Soubise  had  lavished  on  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  their 
splendid  palace  the  immense  resources  of  their  fortune,  and  when 
Boffrand  succeeded  to  the  task,  which  had  been  begun  by  Dela- 
maire,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  stimulated  in  the  display  of  his 
genius  by  a royal  openhandedness  and  magnificence. 

The  family,  which  in  1706  had  purchased  the  famous  library 
of  de  Thou,^  maintained  double  state,  for  in  the  neighbouring 
Hotel  de  Rohan,  sometimes  called  the  “ Palais  de  Strasbourg,” 
the  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  brother  of  the  prince,  kept  a 
great  court,  and  was  a great  social  figure,  as  indeed  were  all  his 
kinsmen.  Mathieu  Marais,  telling  in  1717  the  odious  story  of 
the  insult  offered  to  Mme.  de  Gace  at  the  house  of  Mme.  de 
Nesle,  says : “ Entre  les  seigneurs  etoit  le  jeune  prince  de  Soubise, 
amant  de  Mme.  de  Nesle  depuis  la  quitterie  de  M.  le  Due,  il  a 
disparu  pendant  quelques  jours  et  le  bruit  a couru  de  quelques 
coups  qui  lui  ont  ete  donnes  les  uns  disent  par  ordre  de  M.  de 
Gace,  les  autres  par  ordre  de  M.  le  Due  lui-meme.”  A few  years 
later  (May  29th,  1724)  we  find  in  the  same  diary  the  entry : 
“ Prince  de  Soubise  mort. — La  petite  verole  a emporte,  en  cinq 
ou  six  jours  le  prince  de  Soubise  et  sa  femme.  C’etoit  le  plus  bel 
homme  de  la  cour,  fils  du  prince  de  Rohan,  et  qui  etoit  fort  aime. 
Sa  femme,  qui  I’a  garde,  est  morte  quelques  jours  apres  lui.  Ils 
laissent  plusieurs  enfants.  Le  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  son  oncle,  a de 
quoi  s’affliger  de  la  perte  de  ce  neveu.”  ^ 

No  accidents  of  life  or  death  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  steady  progress  of  the  great  enterprise  which 
was  begun  when  the  vast  site  of  the  Hotel  de  Guise — which  had 
itself  swallowed  up  the  “ Hotels  de  Clisson,  de  Laval  et  plusieurs 
autres  maisons  ” ^ — was  divided  between  the  prince  de  Rohan- 
Soubise  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal.®  Boffrand,  when  the  young 

' “ Curiositez  de  Paris,”  ed.  1742,  t.  i.,  pp.  277,  278. 

* In.  gen.  Paris,  Mon.  civ.,  t.  i.,  p.  32. 

^ “Memoires  de  Mathieu  Marais,”  t.  iii.,  p.  108.  From  notes  kindly  com- 
municated by  the  present  Duke  I take  the  following : “ Louis-Fran^ois-Jules  de 
Rohan,  P“  de  Soubise,  ne  le  16  jan.  1667,  mort  de  la  petite  verole  6 May  1 724,  avait 
epouse  Anne-Julie-Adelaide  de  Melun,  gouvernante  des  enfants  de  F ranee,  morte  de 
la  petite  verole  le  18  mai.  1724.” 

* “ Curiositez  de  Paris,”  ed.  1 742,  t.  i.,  p.  277. 

® “ Le  Cardinal  de  Rohan  a fait  batir  un  autre  hotel  que  I’on  nomme  Fhotel  de 
Strasbourg,  pareeque  ce  Prince  en  est  4veque  ; il  est  situe  au  bout  des  ecuries  de 
Fhotel  de  Soubize.  . . . La  fameuse  Bibliotheque  de  M.  M.  de  Thou  y est  conservee, 
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prince  died,  was,  probably,  already  at  work  on  the  decoration  of 
the  state  apartments  with  which  he  was  still  concerned  in  1745 
and  which  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  skill.  Great  sums 
had,  however,  been  lavished  from  the  first  on  the  interior  of  these 
magnificent  buildings.  In  1702,  a series  of  important  works — 
portraits  of  personages  and  princes  of  the  house  of  Rohan — were 
ordered  of  a painter  named  Blanchard,^  and  the  decorations  of  the 
private  apartments,  designed  by  Herpin,  or  Harpin,  were  no  doubt 
anterior  to  those  undertaken  by  Boffrand. 

“ Le  S'"  Harpin  ” — for  so  he  signs  his  “ Decoration  de  I’in- 
terieur  d’un  Sallon  destine  pour  Teste,”  and  other  designs  engraved 
by  Mariette  which  were  executed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Soubise — is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  Louis 
Herpin,  a certain  “ peintre-entrepreneur,”  who  worked  at  Toulon 
in  1684.^  M.  de  Champeaux  suggests  that,  at  Toulon,  Harpin 
“ etait  appele  Herpin,”  and, — in  extenuation  of  the  fadt  that  the 
author  of  the  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  describes  him- 
self on  the  plates  published  by  Mariette  as  “ Sculpteur  du  roi  ” — 
he  adds  that  he  was  better  known  as  a painter  than  as  a sculptor, 
and  had  probably  accompanied  his  compatriots,  Toro  and  Antoine 
Vasse,  to  Paris. ^ This  may  be.  The  “ peintre-entrepreneur  ” may 
have  also  been  a sculptor  and  a “ sculpteur  du  roi,”  but  I have 
my  doubts,  for  I find  that  there  was  a certain  Jacques  Herpin,  or 
Harpin — for  his  name  is  spelt  by  d’Argenville  in  both  ways — who 
was  a “ sculpteur  du  roi,”  and  was  born  in  Paris.  His  name  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  “ Comptes  des  Batiments,”  in  1698,  when 
he  was  working  at  the  Invalides  on  the  “ grande  corniche  et  archi- 
trave, roses  et  modillons  du  pourtour  de  Teglise  : it  seems  there- 

fore probable  that  he  is  the  same  Herpin,  or  Harpin,  who  executed 
at  Versailles  various  vases  decorated  with  “ fleur  de  lys,”  or  “ ornes 


et  augmentee  tous  les  jours  de  manuscrits  et  de  livres  des  plus  rares  et  des  plus 
curieux.”  Ibid.^  p.  279,  and  ed.  1716,  p.  109.  The  library  had  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  President  de  Menars,  by  whom  it  had  been  saved  from  dispersion  at 
the  death  of  de  Thou.  Brice,  “Description  de  Paris,”  t.  i.,  p.  155,  ed.  1687. 

‘ Probably  Gabriel  Blanchard,  1640-1704.  See  A.  de  I’A,  fr.,  t.  ii.,  p.  145. 
These  works  are  identified  with  those  mentioned  by  d’Argenville  (Voy.  Paris,  p.  253) 
in  his  description  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise:  “Au  premier  dtage,  I’antichambre  qui 
precede  la  chapelle  est  decoree  dans  son  pourtour  de  douze  portraits  en  pied  de  la 
Maison  de  Soubize,  dont  Joseph  Parrocel  a peint  plusieurs  fonds.” 

^ A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  vi.,  pp.  165,  175. 

^ “ L’Art  decoratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  p.  184. 

‘ The  entry  runs  as  follows : “ 1698  21  Sept’’®  14  Dec";  a Herpin,  Masson,  Balan, 
Dupre,  Robert,  Francois,  Lange  et  le  Maire  le  fils  sur  la  sculpture  de  la  grande 
corniche  . . . 800  It.”  In  the  following  year,  1699,  is  a similar  entry,  “4  Jan''- 
1''  mars,”  in  which  the  names  of  the  sculptors  are  given  more  fully.  “ Comptes  des 
batiments  sous  le  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.,  1696-1705,”  t.  iv. 
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de  fleurs  champetres,”  ^ and,  considering  the  date,  it  is  more  than 
possible,  that  the  sculptor  of  the  Invalides  is  no  other  than  the 
Sieur  Harpin  of  the  Hotel  du  Soubise. 

None  of  the  decorations  executed  by  Harpin  on  the  ground 
floor  of  this  famous  hotel  have  come  down  to  us,  but  anyone  may 
be  convinced  by  looking  at  the  designs  engraved  by  Mariette,  from 
which  two  very  characteristic  examples  have  been  reproduced  in 
M,  Destailleur’s  valuable  “ Recueil,”  that  Harpin  was  not  an 
original  talent.  For  the  “ Salon  d’ete,”  he  gives  us  a well-conceived 
scheme  reminiscent  of  the  balance  and  emphasis  of  Mansart  and  de 
Cotte  ; for  the  “ Grand  cabinet  des  livres,”  he  has — in  his  use  of  the 
familiar  palm  branch  garlanded  by  little  flowers — as  evidently 
sought  inspiration  from  Nicolas  Pineau. 

In  neither  instance  do  we  find  a trace  of  the  distinction  peculiar 
to  the  work  of  Germain  Boffrand  who  represents,  I think,  with  un- 
rivalled brilliance  the  tendencies  which  affeCted  decoration  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A certain  heaviness  clings 
to  everything  handled  by  de  Cotte,  and  is  evident  even  in  the 
marvels  of  the  Golden  Gallery ; but  the  most  careless  sightseer 
who  wanders  through  the  rooms  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  the  ornament,  nor 
to  recognise  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  line  by  which  an  im- 
pression of  equal  grandeur  and  magnificence  is  conveyed.  Over 
and  above  all  we  are  struck  by  a personal  accent  which,  if  we  have 
once  observed  it,  becomes  for  us  the  sign  by  which  we  detedt  the 
presence  of  Bofifand’s  master-hand.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what 
this  special  charadter  consists.  Differences  of  style  often  depend  on 
minute  adjustments  of  balance  in  ornament,  the  precise  value  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  put  into  words,  yet  which  are  more  im- 
portant than  those  points  of  detail  which  are  sometimes  treated  as 
essential.  The  choice  of  details  in  itself  is  rarely  important,  but 
the  way  in  which  they  are  employed  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
significant.  In  the  “ Grand  Salon  ” at  the  Arsenal,  Boffrand  em- 
ploys for  the  framework  of  his  mirrors  the  same  “ tiges  de  palmiers 
entourees  de  guirlandes  de  fleurs  ” as  are  sketched  by  Harpin  in  his 
“ Grand  Cabinet  pour  livres.”  At  first  sight  the  details  of  these 
two  designs  seem  identical,  but  a closer  examination  shows  that 
Boffrand  has  declined  to  follow  Harpin  in  his  attempt  to  maintain 
balance  by  irregularity  and  has  relied,  as  is,  I think,  his  invariable 
pradlice,  on  perfedtly  symmetrical  design. 

This  absolute  symmetry  and  quiet  are,  at  least,  marked  features 

^ See  Pig.  de  la  F.,  “ Desc.  de  Versailles,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  58,  60,  79,  and  d’Arg., 
“Env.  Paris,”  pp.  lOl  and  127. 
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of  the  splendid  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  which,  together 
with  the  Salon  at  the  Arsenal,  now  represent  for  us  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  Boffrand’s  genius.  To  himself,  also,  the  work  at  the 
Hotel  de  Soubise  seems  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  importance, 
and  that,  too,  when  a score  of  other  great  decorations,^  some  of 
which  were  of  equal  extent,  were  still  in  place.  The  greater  part 
of  these  have  unfortunately  disappeared,  and  neither  the  Hotel  de 
Soubise  nor  the  Arsenal  have  wholly  escaped  treatment  by  which 
their  original  scheme  has  been  more  or  less  maimed. 

The  state  apartments  of  the  prince,  which  occupied  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  have  greatly  suffered  and — 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  staircase  which  has  replaced  the  original 
fine  construction — quite  needlessly,  for  this  wanton  adt  was  not  a 
consequence  of  the  adaptation  of  the  premises  to  their  present  pur- 
pose. The  Salon  Ovale  still  retains  the  sculptured  groups  and 
vigorous  ornament  of  Lambert-Sigisbert  Adam  and  Jean-Fran9ois 
Lemoyne,^  but  the  “ chambre  a coucher  ” by  which  it  is  preceded 
is  cut  in  half  by  a partition,  and  has  been  stripped  of  the  magni- 
ficent wainscot  of  which  only  four  panels,  together  with  the  fluted 
columns  which  supported  the  alcove,  are  now  in  existence. 

On  the  first  floor,  although  the  vast  “ Salle  d’Assemblee  ” — 
where  Restout  had  decorated  “ le  dessus  des  portes  de  la  Dispute 
de  Phoebus  et  de  Boree,  et  de  celle  de  Neptune  avec  Pallas  ” — 
retains  scarcely  a vestige  of  its  former  state,  we  still  find  in  the 
apartments  of  the  princess  a type  of  the  decorative  art  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  its  most  brilliant  and 
wholly  admirable  perfection,  and  for  this  portion  of  the  hotel  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  d’Argenville,  who  writes  in  1757,  may 
with  some  correction  even  now  be  our  guide.  “ Dans  la  Chambre 
a coucher,”  he  says,  “ sont  deux  dessus  de  porte,  de  M.  Boucher. 
Suit  une  autre  Chambre,  ou  Tremolliere  a peint  les  Graces  qui 
president  a I’education  de  I’Amour,  et  Minerve  qui  enseigne  a une 
Nymphe  a faire  de  la  tapisserie.  La  corniche  est  ornee  de  Figures 
de  stuc  d’une  grande  legerete,  et  sculptees  par  M.  Adam  le  cadet. 
Toutes  ces  pieces  se  terminent  a un  Salon  de  forme  ovale,  au 
dessus  de  la  porte  duquel  est  le  buste  en  marbre  du  Prince. 


* In  his  “ Voyage  de  Paris,”  d’Argenville  mentions,  amongst  the  works  of  BofFrand 
— in  addition  to  the  Chancellerie  d’Orldans  and  the  Hotel  de  Soubise — the  “ Grande 
Chambre  du  Palais  restaur^e  et  embellie,”  the  “Maison  de  le  Brun,”  the  “Palais  du 
Petit  Bourbon,”  and  the  Hotels  de  Duras,  de  Mayenne,  de  Villars,  de  Guerchy,  de 
Broglie,  de  Torcy,  and  de  Seignelay.  Even  this  list  is  an  imperfeCt:  one;  the  Hotel 
of  Jacques-Samuel  Bernard  in  the  rue  de  Bac  finds  no  place  on  it.  For  BofFrand’s 
work  as  an  architeCf,  see  “French  Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  chap.  ii. 

In.  gdn.  Mon.  civ.  Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  33. 


Salle  des  Manuscrits  (Salon  de  Musique  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine).  Decoration  designed  by  Boffrand. 

{L'  Arsenal.') 


M.  Natoire  a peint  dans  les  pendentifs,  entre  les  croisees,  THistoire 
de  Psyche  en  huit  morceaux.  Non-seulement  la  corniche  est 
entierement  doree ; mais  le  plafond  fait  en  calotte  est  convert 
d’ornemens  de  Sculpture  sur  un  fond  blanc,  qui  se  raccordent  avec 
la  rose  du  milieu.  C’est  le  genie  fecond  de  Boffrand  qui  a produit 
i les  divers  embellissemens  faits  dans  I’interieur  de  cet  Hotel.”  ^ 

The  bust  of  the  prince  no  longer  stands  on  the  bracket  by 
which  it  was  once  supported  above  the  doors  ^ which  open  from 
■ the  “ Chambre  a coucher  ” into  the  “ Salon  ovale,”  but  the  original 
I and  beautiful  decoration  of  this  room  is  otherwise  almost  intadt. 

I “ Almost  intadl  ” is  as  much  as  one  can  say,  for  the  chimney-piece, 

I which  is  reported  to  have  been  of  remarkable  elegance,  was 

i confiscated  during  the  days  of  the  second  Empire  by  the  Empress 

i Eugenie,  who  transferred  it  to  her  rooms  at  the  Tuileries,  where  it 

1 perished  in  the  flames  of  1871.^  Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous 
than  the  distribution  and  proportions  of  the  compartments  into 
I which  the  space  is  divided  between  the  ceiling  and  the  recessed 
arcades  occupied  by  the  windows,  the  mirrors  and  the  doors. ^ 
These  compartments,  which  received  (1736-1739)  the  paintings 
by  Natoire  of  the  Story  of  Psyche,®  rest  on  the  inter-panelling 
i which  separates  the  recesses  and  their  curves  are  so  exquisitely 
balanced,  and  are  accompanied  by  ornament,  every  detail  of  which 
is  so  calculated  to  enhance  the  harmonious  movement  of  the  whole 
sculptural  composition,  that  the  eye  accepts  as  usual  even  the  least 
usual  forms.  The  adtion  of  the  Loves  who  gesticulate  with 
animation  at  the  base  of  each  frame  has  wonderful  energy  and  is 
of  great  value  in  giving  support  to  the  splendid  reliefs  and  other 
; figures  of  the  cornice. 

1 ' D’Arg.,  “ Voy.  Paris,”  pp.  254,  255.  The  two  piftures  placed  by  d’Argenville  in 

the  room  going  out  of  the  “ Chambre  a Coucher  ” would  appear  to  be  those  which  are 
now  the  dessus  deportes  of  the  “ Chambre  a coucher.”  The  subjedl  of  one  is  certainly 
“ Minerve  apprenant  a une  jeune  fille  I’art  de  la  tapisserie.”  It  is  signed  “Tr6- 
i mollieres  1737,”  and  is  the  picture  which  figured  at  the  Salon  of  1737.  The  other, 
signed  “ F.  Boucher,”  represents  “ Deux  femmes  nues  qui  jouent  avec  un  petit  Amour,” 

' and  is  probably  the  second  work  attributed  by  d’Argenville  to  Tr^mollieres.  Two 

I other  paintings  by  Boucher,  “ Pastorales,”  now  hang  in  this  room,  one  in  the  rue//s  of 

the  alcove,  the  other  opposite  to  it.  In,  gen.  Mon.  civ.  Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  35. 

^ See  the  illustration  representing  the  doors  of  the  Salon  Ovale  in  the  Hotel  de 
j Soubise. 

i ® In,  g6n.  Mon.  civ.,  t.  i.,  p.  36. 

There  are  eight  arches,  divided  by  wood  panelling.  Three  of  these  bays  are 
filled  by  the  fireplace  and  two  doors,  on  the  opposite  side  are  three  windows  ; at  one 
end  are  two  entrance  doors,  at  the  other  a fourth  window.  See  G.  Boftrand,  “ Livre 
d’Architedture  contenant  les  principes  g^ndraux  de  cet  art  et  les  plans,  dldvations,  et 
profils  de  quelques-uns  des  batiments  faits  en  France  et  dans  les  pays  Strangers,  1745.” 
This  contains  important  engravings  of  his  designs  for  the  works  at  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

’ The  general  effedl  of  colour  is  now  spoilt  by  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  ceiling. 
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To  me,  though,  the  triumph  of  Boffrand’s  marvellous  art  and 
the  keynote  of  his  skill  as  a decorator  is  to  be  found  in  the  daring 
with  which  he  contrives  clear  places  of  peace  for  the  eye.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  superb  wealth  of  colour,  enhanced  by  lavish 
display  of  gilding  and  enframed  in  equally  magnificent  sculptural 
decoration,  he  has  dared  to  leave  great  spaces  quiet.  The  field  of 
the  inter-panels,  bordered  by  a finely  sculptured  design,  delicate  as 
tracery  work,  yet  of  noble  style,  is  left  virgin  of  all  ornament. 
This  same  scheme  is  pursued  in  the  corresponding  Salon  of  the 
prince’s  apartments,  in  which  the  decoration  is  wholly  sculptural, 
and  it  is  from  this  frankly  conceived  opposition  of  empty  spaces  to 
a multiple  variety  of  brilliant  colour  and  relief,  marshalled  by  the 
masterly  disposition  of  extremely  simple  lines,  that  Boffrand  conveys 
the  impression  of  striking  grandeur. 

And,  to  this  one  thing  especially  Boffrand’s  work — with  its 
high  qualities  of  invention  and  resource,  its  delicacy  of  detail,  and 
its  profusion  of  costly  art — owes  its  supreme  distinction.  The 
plain  surface,  in  his  hands,  acquires  significance  and  value  from  the 
complicated  elaboration  of  its  setting.  This  is  where,  for  the 
most  part,  our  decorators  fail,  for  the  empty  space  appears  to 
them  but  as  a symbol  and  proof  of  poverty,  and  the  wall  is  there- 
fore crowded  with  ornament  until  the  architectural  intention — if 
there  ever  were  any — is  obscured  and  lost. 

For  delicacy  and  elegance  of  detail,  the  decoration  of  the  Salon 
Ovale  seems  to  me  unsurpassed  by  any  work  of  the  same  class,  not 
excepting  even  the  original  and  beautiful  cornice  of  the  “ Chambre 
a coucher,”  in  which  groups  of  mythological  divinities,  admirably 
handled  by  Nicolas-Sebastian  Adam,^  crown  trophies,  the  frames 
of  which  are  wrought  into  the  graceful  arabesques  by  which  their 
movement  is  continued.  In  this  room — which  still  retains  the 
ornament  of  its  mirrors  and  doors  together  with  the  four  great 
panels  bearing  on  their  centre  sculptured  medallions  representing 
the  amorous  adventures  of  Jupiter — we  find  the  balustrade  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  ruelle  and  reminds  us  that  Boffrand  had 
designed  the  very  hangings  which  were  woven  at  Lyons  for  the 
alcove.^  Even  in  their  empty  desolation  there  is  a splendour  of 
achievement  about  these  walls  so  superb  that  our  admiration  suffers 
no  defeat,  we  forget  the  present  sordid  conditions  of  occupation  and 
see  only,  as  in  a vision,  that  stately  life  which  has  been  so  magni- 
ficently staged  by  one  of  the  greatest  decorators  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  call  to  mind,  too,  that  “gout  singulier  pour  le 

’ In.  g6n.  Mon.  civ,  Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  35. 

^ De  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  d^coratif,”  p.  180. 
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theatre  ” which  seems  but  fitting  in  one  whose  work  shows  so  fine 
a sense  of  what  is  adequate  and  noble  as  the  background  for  an 
historic  house,  and  we  remember  that  when  he  repeated  the 
scheme  of  the  Salon  Ovale  in  the  vast  hotel  construfted  with 
insolent  prodigality  in  the  rue  de  Bac,  by  the  financier,  Jacques- 
Samuel  Bernard,  the  work  lacked — in  spite  of  the  magnificence 
of  paintings  by  Restout  and  Van  Loo  combined  with  sculptural 
decoration  which  was  a masterpiece  of  skill  and  taste — something 
of  the  harmonious  and  noble  elegance  which  still  clings  to  the 
Hotel  de  Soubise. 

The  hotel  of  Samuel  Bernard  in  the  rue  de  Bac  is  now  deprived 
' of  all  its  former  glory.  The  pictures  executed  by  Oudryin  1742^ 
for  the  dining-room  have  been  sold,  and  sold,  too,  all  the  sculptured 
wainscot  which  once  adorned  its  walls. ^ They  have  not,  however, 
quitted  Paris.  A year  or  two  ago,  as  I sat  in  a small  Salon  in  the 
house  of  M.  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  my  attention  wandered  from 
' “ La  Recrue  allant  joindre  le  regiment,”  an  early  work  by  Watteau, 

' which  was  on  the  table  before  me,  to  the  panelling  and  cornice  of 
the  room  in  which  I seemed  to  see  the  unmistakable  signature  of 
! Germain  Bofirand.  The  answer  to  my  enquiries  was,  “ ces  boiseries 
sont  elfeitivement  de  Boffrand,  elles  proviennent  d’un  petit  hotel 
! qui  se  trouvait  dans  la  rue  des  Archives.  Qi^nt  a la  corniche  qui 
se  trouve  dans  la  meme  piece,  elle  vient  en  elfet  de  I’hotel  de 
Samuel  Bernard,  c’est  la  corniche  originale  que  j’ai  fait  transporter 
I et  adapter  a ce  Salon.” 

' With  the  exception  of  the  “ Chancellerie  d’Orleans  ” it  would 
seem  that  all  the  most  charafteristic  work  by  Boffrand — all  the 

work  which  gives  him  his  position  as  the  representative  of  the 

great  moment  in  which  the  lightest  fancies  of  the  new  school 
gracefully  accepted  the  control  of  all  that  was  most  noble  in  the 
Style  Louis  XIV. — was  executed  in  his  later  years.  We  know 
the  date  at  which  the  hotel  of  Jacques-Samuel  Bernard  was  in 
building  from  that  of  the  great  canvases  executed  by  Oudry  for 
his  dining-room ; we  know  that  although  the  paintings  for  the 

Salon  Ovale  were  all  in  place  before  1740,  yet  Boffrand  was  still 

occupied  at  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  in  1745,  and  in  that  year  he 
was  also  working  at  the  Arsenal,  where  the  Duke  de  Maine  many 
years  before  had  begun  the  great  Salon,  the  completion  of  which 
was,  however,  long  delayed.^ 

' See  “Salons”  of  Oudry,  Appendix  B. 

’ Ibid.,  pp.  104,  105. 

® The  principal  front  was  rebuilt  by  Boffrand  in  1718.  The  interior  alterations 
undertaken  by  the  duke  were  considerable.  In  1742  the  author  of  “ Les  Curiositez 
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The  decoration  of  this  beautiful  room  is  wholly  sculptural, 
and  its  date,  without  the  help  of  other  indications,  may  be  fixed 
approximately  by  that  of  the  low  reliefs  of  the  Seasons,  which 
take  the  place  of  paintings  above  the  four  doors.  These  reliefs 
are  repetitions  of  those  which  were  executed  by  Bouchardon  in 
1741^  for  the  Fountain  of  the  rue  de  Crenelle,  and  the  choice  of 
these  charming  subjects  as  a prominent  feature  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Salon  is  in  some  sort  evidence  of  the  open  mind  which  the 
great  architedt-decorator  preserved  to  the  last.  He  was,  at  this 
date,  over  seventy,  an  age  at  which  men’s  eyes  are  often  dead 
to  new  impressions  ; yet  he  was  able  instantly  to  welcome  the 
promise  shown  by  Bouchardon,  just  as  a few  years  later  he  bravely 
incurred  the  anger  of  Paul-Ambroise  Slodtz  by  his  efforts  to 
obtain  a share  in  the  work  at  St.  Merry  (“  quelques  bas-reliefs,” 
says  Cochin,^)  for  Pigalle,  then  comparatively  unknown  and 
poor. 

The  trophies  on  the  panels  above  the  mirrors  are  the  next 
most  important  feature  of  the  decoration,  and  the  fadt  that  these 
trophies  are  composed  of  musical  instruments  has  led  to  the 
conjedture  that  the  room  was  originally  the  Salon  de  Musique 
of  the  Duchess.  Unfortunately,  the  first  thing  that  one  now 
notices  on  entering  is  that  this  room  has  been  the  vidlim  of  a 
modern  “ arrangement,”  and  the  double  interpanels  either  side 
of  the  great  blank  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  facing  the  windows, 
look  absurdly  inexplicable,  till  one  learns  that  the  Musee  des  Arts 
decoratifs  is  in  possession  of  doors  which  have  been  wantonly 
suppressed.  If,  as  I suppose,  these  doors  formerly  occupied  the  space 
now  filled  up  by  a neat  boarding,  to  which  the  clock  decorated  by 
“ une  depouille  de  lion  ” is  attached,  one  can  only  infer  that  we  are 
again  face  to  face  with  another  of  those  adls  of  coolly  calculated 


de  Paris  ” says  : “ L’Arsenal  est  . . . compose  de  beaucoup  d’appartemens  occupes 
par  le  feu  due  du  Maine,  grand  Maltre  de  I’Artillerie  de  France,  qui  en  a faift  jetter 
bas  quelques-uns  pour  les  rebatir ; les  dedans  en  sont  tres-magnifiques  et  richement 
meubles  ” (t.  i.,  p.  350). 

^ The  “Four  Seasons,”  by  Bouchardon,  were  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1741. 
See  note,  p.  73,  “French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
The  decoration  of  a room  in  the  chateau  de  Morangis  (Seine  et  Oise),  of  which  I 
have  a photograph,  shows  an  arrangement  evidently  inspired  by  the  Salon  at  the 
Arsenal.  The  reliefs  of  the  “ f'our  Seasons  ” over  the  doors  are  not  those  designed 
by  Bouchardon,  and  the  whole  composition  belongs  to  a much  later  date — possibly 
thirty  years  later — but  the  general  intention  is  the  same. 

^ Mdm.  ined.  de  Charles-Nicolas  Cochin,  p.  131.  This  statement  gives  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  BofFrand,  and  not  Richard,  was  the  architeft  of  the  Chapelle 
de  la  Communion  in  this  church.  It  is  attributed  to  him  by  d’Argenville,  but  that 
attribution  is  contested.  See  d’Arg.,  “ Voy,  Paris,”  p.  218  ; In.  gen.  Ed.  rel.  Paris, 
t.  i.,  p.  284;  and  Bauchal,  “ Nouv.  Did.  des  Arch,  fr.” 
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vandalism,  by  which  architedls,  to  whom  the  care  of  public 
buildings  is  entrusted,  are  prone  to  distinguish  themselves.  One 
remembers  that  an  archited:  bearing  the  ominous  name  of 
Labrouste,  was  attached  in  that  capacity  to  the  Bibliotheque  de 
I’Arsenal  in  1841,  and  that  “ il  y fit  des  travaux  ” during  1859 
and  1860.^ 

In  some  respeds  though  this  room — which  is  now  the  Salle 
des  Manuscrits — has  suffered  little,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  stand 
where  only  the  beautiful  proportions,  the  fine  lines,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  decoration  are  obvious,  and  surely  never  were  the 
nice  relations  of  panels  to  interpanels,  of  simple  mouldings  and 
elaborate  design  more  happily  conceived,  nor  were  any  mirrors 
ever  framed  with  a more  graceful  touch.  Boffrand,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  room,  which  is  one  of  his  most  sedudive,  as  it  is  one 
of  his  last  works,  has  been  far  more  fortunate  than  his  great  rival 
de  Cotte.  The  Golden  Gallery  is,  indeed,  still  preserved  for  us 
by  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the  Banque  de  France,  but  where 
are  the  famous  decorations  designed  by  that  distinguished  archited 
for  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  ? 

Again  we  call  to  mind  that  fatal  name  and  the  reign  of  that 
Henri-Pierre-Fran9ois  Labrouste,^  who  for  twenty  years  (1855- 
1875)  wrought  ruin  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Inspired 
by  a veritable  rage  of  destrudion,  he  cast  the  superb  “ rampe 
d’escalier,”  now  at  Hertford  House,  into  the  street,  and  the 
“ boiseries  ” of  de  Cotte  shared  the  same  fate.  They  were  liter- 
ally sold  as  rubbish. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  did  not  care  for  carven  panels  but 
he  saved  the  “ rampe  ” ; another  amateur,  whose  untimely  death 
must  always  be  regretted  by  those  who  love  letters  and  art,  M. 
James  de  Rothschild,  rescued  the  work  of  de  Cotte  from  the 
gutter.  “ II  se  rendit  acquereur,”  writes  M.  Emile  Picot,  “ des 
admirables  boiseries  exdutees  pour  la  bibliotheque  du  roi  sur  les 
dessins  de  Robert  de  Cotte,  lorsque  M.  Labrouste,  les  jugeant  sans 
doute  indignes  de  figurer  dans  un  edifice  construit  sur  ses  plans,  les 
fit  vendre  avec  les  materiaux  de  rebut.”  ^ 

' Theodore  Labrouste,  1799-1885. 

^ Henri-Pierre-Fran^ois  Labrouste,  1801-1875.  Both  Labrouste  were  pupils  ot 
V audoyer. 

^ See  “ Le  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,”  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  II 

NICOLAS  PINEAU  AND  THE  ELYSEE 

‘ ^ L y eut  dans  ce  temps  la,”  says  Charles-Nicolas  Cochin, 
I “ quantite  de  mauvais  inventeurs  d’ornemens  qui  jouirent  de 
I la  plus  brillante  reputation,”  and  in  the  first  rank  he  names, 
“ un  Pineau  qui  estropia  de  sa  sculpture  toutte  I’architedture 
qui  se  fit  alors.”  ^ Cochin’s  taste  could  tolerate  no  vagaries,  and 
just  as  he  stormed  at  the  “ drogues  a la  grecque,”  current  in  later 
days,  even  so  he  had  no  language  strong  enough  to  express  his 

disgust  for  what  he  called  the  “ extravagances  ” of  Pineau,^  of 

Oppenord,^  and  of  Meissonier  ^ — for  he  grouped  them  all,  together 
with  La  Joue,®  in  terms  of  common  execration.  The  return  to 
what  he  called  good  taste  coincided,  in  his  opinion,  with  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Legeay,®  that  “ grand  prix  d’architedture,”  who, 
in  1754,  was  called  away  to  Berlin.  Legeay  is,  however,  less 
known  to  us  now  by  his  works  at  Potsdam  than  by  the  story  of 

his  audacious  conduft  to  the  king  over  the  plans  of  Sans  Souci, 

for  he  not  only  derided  Frederick’s  proposal  that  the  entrance 
should  be  by  a window,  but  actually  put  his  hand  to  his  sword 
when  the  king,  irritated  by  his  impudence,  threatened  to  strike 
him  with  his  cane.^ 

All  that  Cochin  says  of  these  men  in  his  curious  “ Memoirs,” 

* Cochin,  Mdm.  indd.,  p.  140.  ^ Nicolas  Pineau,  1684-1754. 

® Gilles-Marie  Oppenord,  1672-1742.  He  was  a pupil  of  Mansart,  and  the  son 
of  Alexandre-Jean  Oppenoorde,  “ compagnon  menuisier  en  esbeyne  . . . natif  de  la 
ville  de  Gueldres,”  who  was  naturalized  in  Odlober,  1679.  N.  A.,  1873,  P' 

^ Juste-Aurele  Meissonier,  1693-1750.  He  came  to  France  from  Turin. 

' Jacques  Lajoue,  1687-1761.  R.  (Peintre  d’architedlure)  Ap.  26th,  1721. 

’ See  Bauchal,  “ Nouveau  diftionnaire  des  Architedfes  fran^ais.” 

’ See  Thiebault,  “ Mes  Souvenirs,”  t.  i.,  p.  277. 
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whether  in  praise  or  blame,  points  to  the  immense  importance  Nicolas 
then  attached  to  what  are  dismissed  by  some  as  mere  questions 
of  ornament,  and  treated  as  if  they  had  no  connedtion  with  Elysee. 
principles  of  construdtion.  To  design  ornament  was  then  held 
; to  be  the  special  province  of  the  architedl,  and  Cochin  brands 
i with  opprobrium  the  unfortunate  La  Joue,  because  he,  who  was 
but  a second-rate  painter  of  “ architedlure,”  had  the  presumption 
to  find  eager  purchasers  for  his  ornamental  designs.^ 

1 Nicolas  Pineau  himself  is  dismissed  by  Mariette  with  the 
I curt  notice,  “ sculpteur  en  bois,”^  but  he  certainly  had  other 
i claims  to  consideration.  He  was,  says  family  tradition,  a pupil 
I of  Mansart,  and  also  spent  some  time  with  “ M.  Germain  de 
i Boffrand.”  M.  Emile  Biais — to  whose  volume  “ Les  Pineau” 
we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  material — tells  us  on  the  same 
I authority  that  Pineau  attended  the  “ cours  de  sculpture  ” of  the 
j Academy  of  St.  Luke ; that  he  was  guided  by  the  criticisms  of 
Coysevox  as  to  the  figure,  and  frequented  the  workshop  of  the 
famous  Thomas  Germain,  “ orfevre  du  Roy.”  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  family  papers  give  no  hint  as  to  when  or 
where  Nicolas  Pineau  worked  under  Boffrand.  M.  de  Champeaux 
j says:  “II  est  cependant  presumable  que  la  majeure  partie  des 
boiseries  de  I’hotel  de  Soubise  avaient  ete  sculptees  par  Nicolas 
Pineau,”^  but,  as  far  as  I can  see,  this  appears  to  be  very  un- 
likely. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  early  days  Pineau  was 
glad  to  take  employment  of  a subordinate  charafter,  and  carry 
out,  under  the  direction  of  a superior,  designs  of  a type  wholly 
opposite  to  that  which  inspired  his  own  powers.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise 
I is  not  supposed  to  have  been  carried  forward  actively  by  Boffrand 
I till  after  the  date  at  which  Pineau  left  Paris  for  Russia  with  the 
architect,  Alexandre  Leblond.  The  conge  was  granted  to  Le 
I Blond,  and  “ a sa  compagnie  pour  aller  pres  de  sa  majeste 

Czarienne  ” on  April  15th,  1716,  but  there  was  some  delay 
! before  all  those  engaged  were  ready  to  start.  Le  Blond  himself 
is  always  said  to  have  made  his  departure  in  the  following  year. 

! He  went  by  land,  and  it  is  possible  that  those  who  went  by  sea, 

: “ et  qui  doivent  se  joindre  a Charleville  ” — amongst  whom  were 

; Pineau,  his  wife  Marianne  Simon,  her  sister  Marguerite  Simon, 

1 and  their  mother  Marie-Marguerite  Simon — had  to  start  some- 

what earlier.^ 

1 * M6m.  indd.,  p.  140.  ^ A B C Dario,  Mariette. 

I ^ Emile  Biais,  “ Les  Pineau,”  p.  i6.  “ “L’Art  d^coratif,”  etc.,  p.  184. 

i “ “ Le  Cabinet  historique  de  Juillet,  1856  (p.  188  et  suiv.)  a public,  d’apr^s  un 
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Leblond  was  not  only  an  architedl  of  great  reputation,  but  a 
famous  “ dessinateur  de  jardins,”  and  his  gifts  in  this  respedl 
specially  recommended  him  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  desired  to 
create  at  Peterhof  a Russian  imitation  of  Versailles.  When  Leblond 
left  Paris  in  1717  he  took  with  him  as  many  as  thirty  skilled 
workmen,  even  the  jealously  guarded  Gobelins  yielded  a con- 
tingent of  “ haute  et  basse-lissiers.”  High  up  on  the  long  list 
— on  which  “ Antoine  Coeur  d’acier  dit  Lassurance,  tailleur  de 
pierre,”  occupies  an  honourable  place — stands  “ Nicolas  Pinau, 
sculpteur,”  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  splendid 
projedts  of  Leblond,  who  died  of  small  pox  two  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Russia.”  ^ 

The  authority  of  Blondel  is  claimed  for  the  curious  volumes 
entitled  “ Les  Amours  rivaux  ou  I’homme  du  monde  eclaire  par 
les  arts,”  ^ in  which  we  find  the  statement  that  Pineau  was  carried 
to  “ Moscow”  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  remained  there  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  Moscow  is  probably  loosely  used  for  Moscovy,  but 
a quarter  of  a century  is  far  too  liberal  an  allowance  for  Pineau’s 
stay  in  Russia,  which  really  lasted  only  about  ten  years.”  “ De 
retour  a Paris,  avec  sa  famille,”  continues  the  same  writer,  “ il 
crut  pouvoir  y exercer  I’architedfure,  comme  il  avait  fait  en  Russie, 
apres  la  mort  de  Le  Blond  ; mais,  surpris  de  trouver  tant  d’archi- 
tedles  dans  cette  capitale,  il  reprit  la  sculpture  ; et  comme  il 
dessinoit  bien  et  qu’il  composoit  facilement,  il  eut  une  vogue 
extraordinaire.  Ce  fut  lui  qui  imagina  le  contraste  dans  les  orne- 
ments.”^  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  Pineau  cannot  be 
ranked  as  an  ordinary  wood-carver  and  designer  of  ornament  for 
the  interior,  and  that  his  pretensions  as  an  architedl,  if  they  could 
not  secure  the  sandtion  of  the  Academy,  had  a very  serious  and 
pradlical  basis. 

One  can  only  guess  at  the  reasons  which  induced  Pineau  to 
leave  France  for  Russia,  and  I conjecture  that  his  situation  in 
Paris  was  not  brilliant  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  He  had 
lost  his  father  when  a lad  of  twelve.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
of  the  Comptes  des  batiments  is  conclusive,  and  M.  Emile  Biais, 
who  suggests  1715  or  1725  as  possible  dates  for  the  death  of 

MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  nat.  (supp.  fr.  2724),  diverses  pieces  fort  curieuses  qui  nous  font  con- 
naitre  les  noms  de  tous  les  artistes  et  ouvriers  qui  partirent  en  1716  pour  St.  Peters- 
bourg.”  Dussieux,  “Art.  fr.  a I’dtranger,”  p.  121.  See  also  N.  A.,  1878,  pp.  13, 
14,  reproduced  Appendix  A. 

* “ Le  Cabinet  historique  de  Juillet,  1856  ” (p.  543)* 

“ Par  un  homme  de  lettres  et  par  feu  M.  Blondel,  architedle  du  Roy,  etc.” 
2 vols.  in  8vo.  1774. 

^ “ Les  Amours  rivaux,”  etc.,  t.  ii.,  p.  292. 
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Baptiste  Pineau,^  the  laborious  “ sculpteur  du  roi,”  will  there  find 
that  the  “ Veuve  Pineau  ” is  paid  a large  sum,  2,372  It.  6s.  yd.,  on 
the  28th  January,  1695,  on  account  of  her  late  husband,  Baptiste 
; Pineau,  for  “ les  ouvrages  de  sculptures  en  bois  qu’il  a faits  tant  au 
chateaux  de  Saint  Germain  en  Laye  et  de  Versailles,  qu’a  la 
i Chancellerie  dud.  Versailles.”^  This  entry  disposes  also  of  the 
; statement  made  by  the  same  writer  to  the  effedl  that  “ Nicolas  et 
son  pere  avaient  multiplie  les  merveilles  de  leur  ciseau  ” ^ at  Petit- 
Bourg.  For  when  the  works  ordered  there  by  Madame  de 
I Montespan  were  going  forward  Nicolas  must  have  been  in  his 
cradle,  and  Baptiste  was  certainly  dead  when  her  son,  the  Duke 
' d’Antin  turned  what  had  been  a modest  chateau  into  one  of  the 
! most  superb  dwelling-places  of  the  day. 

The  same  family  papers  which  could  furnish  M.  Biais  with 
I no  precise  date  for  the  death  of  Baptiste  Pineau  are  responsible 
for  a sketch  of  this  distinguished  sculptor,  which  identifies  him 
with  a certain  Jean  Pineau,  son  of  Jean  Pineau  and  “ dame  Anne 
de  la  Vieuville,”  who  was  born  at  Loris,  pres  Montargis,  in  1652, 
and  attributes  to  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  his  mother,  the 
high  born  “ dame  Anne,”  the  necessity  which  forced  her  son  to 
earn  his  living  by  his  talents  as  an  amateur  artist. 

I I confess  I feel  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  this  romantic  picture. 

The  early  and  constant  employment  of  Baptiste  Pineau  in  the 
' great  band  of  workers  organized  by  Le  Brun  can  scarcely  be  put 
I down  to  the  civility  of  Mansart  impressed  by  a “ talent  d’amateur.” 
All  we  know  of  Baptiste  Pineau  is,  in  fadf,  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
long  list  of  his  work  in  royal  palaces.  It  begins  with  “ sculpture  ” 

; at  the  “ Surintendance  ” at  Versailles,  and  ends,  in  his  last  years, 
with  the  execution  of  all  the  boiseries  of  the  Trianon.^  Like 
his  comrades  Caffieri  and  Herpin,  he  wrought  both  wood  and 
stone,  and  the  vases,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Piganiol  de 
j la  Force  at  the  entrance  to  the  Orangerie  of  Versailles,  and  which 
he  says  are  by  the  sculptor  “ Pinot,”  ® are  the  “ vingt  quatre  vazes 
' de  pierre  de  Trossi,”  for  which  Baptiste  received  2,030  It.  as 
“ parfait  payement  ” in  January,  1687.® 

I am  dwelling  on  these  points,  because  they  show  that  the 

^ “ Les  Pineau,”  p.  r 3. 

\ “ “ Comptes  des  bitiments  du  roi  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.,”  t.  iii.,  pp.  1090, 

”37- 

® “Les  Pineau,”  p.  18, 

“Comptes  des  batiments  du  roi  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  21,  164, 

; 178,  185,  196,  301,  303,  412,  440,  654,  803,  1 1 15,  and  t.  iii.,  pp.  100,  288,  525. 

‘ “Desc.de  Versailles,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  98,  348.  See  also  d'Arg.,  “Env.  Paris,”  p.  140. 

® “Comptes  des  batiments  du  roi  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.,”  t.  ii.,  p.  ii  15. 
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Stock  of  which  Nicolas  Pineau  came  and  the  traditions  of  his 
training  were  purely  French,  and  for  the  same  reason  I take  his 
work,  rather  than  that  of  other  decorators  who  held  as  high  a rank 
in  his  day,  for  especial  study.  It  does  not  contain  those  elements 
of  foreign  character  which  one  finds  and  expedls  to  find  in  that  of 
Oppenord,  for  example,  or  of  Meissonier,  both  of  whom  represent 
tendencies  born  of  the  school  of  Borromini.  Destailleurs — the 

study  of  whose  admirable  volumes  ^ one  may  supplement  by  that 
of  the  collections  of  “ maitres  ornemanistes  ” left  by  M.  Lessous- 
fache  to  the  library  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  has  contrasted 
the  brilliant  and  graceful  character  of  Meissonier’s  designs  for 
goldsmith’s  work  with  the  eccentricity  of  his  architecture.  Pro- 
jedls  by  him  for  the  state  rooms  of  great  ladies  went  out  from 
Paris  to  every  quarter  of  Europe  ; but  we  cannot  help  observing 
that  whilst  he  sends  to  Portugal  or  to  Poland  the  most  recklessly 
fantastic  schemes,  his  imagination  is  at  once  sobered  when  a Paris 
patron,  such  as  Madame  de  Besenval,  has  to  be  considered.^ 

This  curious  difference  always  distinguishes  that  which  the 
French  design  for  themselves  from  that  which  they  make  to  send 
abroad.  M.  Molinier,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  monumental 
work  on  “ Les  arts  appliques  a I’lndustrie,”  gives  reproductions  of 
decorations  at  Sans  Souci  and  at  the  Chateau  of  Amalienburg,  as 
illustrations  of  “ la  diffusion  du  style  fran9ais  en  Allemagne.”  ^ 
To  my  eyes  they  illustrate  not  so  much  “ le  style  fran9ais,”  as  the 
version  of  it  which  French  artists  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
“ in  partibus  infidelibus.”  As  one  examines  the  magnificence  of 
Potsdam — whether  we  take  the  Altes  Schloss,  the  Neues  Palais,  or 
Sans  Souci — one  is  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
splendid  decorations  bear  precisely  the  same  relations  to  those 
which  were  brilliantly  carried  out  during  the  eighteenth  century 
at  Paris  or  Versailles,  that  the  “robes  et  chapeaux  eccentriques  ” 
now  sent  out  to  foreign  customers  from  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  do  to 
the  actual  dress  of  a French  lady. 

Exaggeration — which  is  one  obvious  feature  of  that  trans- 
formation of  French  style  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  approval 
of  foreign  taste — was  a fault  proper  to  the  talent  of  Meissonier. 
The  weaker  side  of  his  very  irregular  genius  had  been  fostered  by 
his  Italian  birth  and  training.  In  spite  of  his  universal  pretensions 

' “ L’Ornementation  des  Appartements,”  t.  i.,  p.  67,  and  note  3,  p.  67. 

^ Ibid.^  plates  56,  57,  and  58.  D’Argenville  mentions  as  by  Meissonier,  at 
St.  Sulpice,  the  “ Tombeau  de  Jean-Vidtor  de  Besenval,  Colonel  du  Rdgiment  des 
Gardes  Suisses.  Au-dessous  de  son  buste  sontses  Armes,  un  Baton  de  Commandant,  et 
les  attributs  de  I’Ordre  de  St.  Louis  grouppds  avec  beaucoup  d’art.”  “ Voy.  Paris,” 
p.  380.  ® P.  234. 
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as  painter,  sculptor,  architedt,  draughtsman,  his  immense  vogue  in 
Paris  was  somewhat  limited  by  the  theatrical  functions  of  his 
special  post  as  “ dessinateur  du  Roi  pour  les  pompes  funebres  et 
galantes,”  which,  according  to  the  Abbe  de  Fontenay,  was  held 
along  with  that  of  “ orfevre  du  roi.”  Oppenord  held  a far  more 
important  position.  He  had  captivated  the  Regent,^  and  the 
Palais  Royal  became  a theatre  for  the  magnificent  display  of  his 
skill  as  a decorator.  “ The  Great  Gallery,”  says  d’Argenville, 
“ has  been  construdled,  and  decorated  by  Oppenord,  on  the  site  of 
the  Palais  Brion”  ^ — a royal  palace  which,  as  a dependance  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  was  given  with  it,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  on  his  marriage  in  1692.  After  the  Great  Gallery  we 
have  to  reckon  with  the  decoration  of  the  Great  Salon,  and, 
indeed,  with  that  of  “ toutes  les  pieces  de  cette  vaste  enfilade,” 
amongst  which  the  Galerie  d’Enee  is,  on  account  of  its  superb 
chimney-piece,^  the  objedl  of  the  most  enthusiastic  descriptions  in 
all  the  Paris  guides. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  now,  alas,  shorn  of  all  the  glories  which 
made  it  one  of  the  chief  “ Curiositez  de  Paris.”  The  Great 
Gallery  was  wholly  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  construftion 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1786.®  Such  of  the  state  apartments 
as  remain  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  stripped  of  their  decoration. 
A relic  of  the  work  executed  for  the  Regent  may  be  traced  here 
and  there  as,  for  example,  in  the  room  still,  I think,  used  as  the 
Salle  des  audiences  de  la  Cour  des  Comptes,”  where — although 
the  walls  have  been  deprived  of  their  sculptured  panelling — we 
may  identify  with  the  engravings  of  Oppenord,®  the  cornice  of  the 
ceiling  and  the  carved  framework  of  the  doors. 

^ D’Arg.,  “Voy.  Paris,”  p.  470,  and  A.N.O.  94,  p.  213.  Courajod,  “Livre 
Journal,”  p.  cciv. 

’ He  appointed  Oppenord  “ Dire6i:eur  g^n^ral  des  batiments  et  jardins”  in  1724. 
N.  A.,  1872,  p.  97.  This  date  appears,  wrongly,  as  1771  on  p.  44,  note  i,  of 
“ French  ArchitecSfs  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

® D’Arg.,  “ Voy.  Paris,”  p.  71  seq. 

It  is  thus  described  in  the  “Curiositez  de  Paris,”  ed.  1742,  t.  i.,  p.  165  : “Son 
archite£lure  est  de  marbre  vert  sur  un  plan  s^avant  et  nouveau  j les  marbres  sont 
revetus  d’ornemens,  et  charges  de  groupes  d’enfans  portans  des  girandolles,  ing^nieuse- 
ment  places,  le  tout  de  bronze  dor6  d’or  moulu.  Au-dessus  de  la  tablette  de  cette 
cheminee,  est  un  trumeau  de  glace,  remplissant  les  entrepilastres  jusqu’au  dessous  de 
I’entablement,  par  dessus  lequel  passent  deux  Anges  supportds  des  armes  de  feu 
S.  A.  R.  dont  les  accompagnemens  descendent  en  festonant  de  chaque  c6t6  de  la 
glace,  a quoi  repondent  assez  noblement  deux  grands  obelisques  ornds  de  trophees, 
surmontds  d’un  aigle  eployd,  qui  monte  jusqu’au-dessus  du  plafond  de  I’entablement.” 

' In.  gen.  Mon.  civ.  Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  109. 

“ See  “ Livre  de  difF^rentes  decorations  d’Architeftures  et  Appartements,”  Gilles- 
Marie  Oppenord,  published  by  Huquier. 
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The  “ dragons,”  which  are  a noticeable  feature  of  this  decora- 
tion, have  probably  induced  M.  de  Champeaux  to  attribute  the 
execution  of  this  work  to  the  “ ornemaniste  N.  Pineau.”  This 
attribution  is  supported  by  the  fadl  that  a sketch  “ pour  un  dessus 
de  porte,”  beneath  which  is  written  “ pour  le  Palais  Royal,”  ^ is  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  enables  us  to  fix,  ap- 
proximately, on  the  work  by  which  Nicolas  Pineau  was  first 
occupied  on  his  return  to  France  from  Russia.  His  eldest  son, 
Dominique,  “ sculpteur  dans  son  genre  mais  . . . moins  hardi 
dans  ses  compositions  ” ^ explains  this  return  as  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  cut  short  in  1725  the  various 
projedls  the  execution  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Nicolas 
Pineau  after  the  death  of  Le  Blond.  Most  of  these  were  never 
completed.  “Nous  avons  vu,”  writes  d’Argenville,  “ le  Czar 
Pierre  I.  attirer  a sa  Cour  un  Architedte  Fran9ois,  pour  presider 
aux  dessins  de  ses  maisons  de  plaisance,  qui  n’ont  cependant  jamais 
eu  leur  pleine  execution  et  sont  presentement  ruinees.”  ^ They 
had,  however,  been  carried  far  enough  to  create  for  Pineau  a repu- 
tation which  preceded  him  to  Paris  and  ensured  him  a considerable 
position,  the  importance  of  which  was  heightened  by  that  of  the 
fortune  which  he  had  amassed  during  his  stay  in  Russia.  His 
possession  of  wealth  and  of  costly  imperial  gifts,  furs  and  diamonds,^ 
was  all  the  more  conspicuous  at  a time  when  almost  every  artist  in 
Paris  had  been  ruined  by  the  “system.” 

Nicolas  Pineau,  say  his  descendants,  on  his  arrival  took  a house 
in  “ la  Rue  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth  ” ^ in  the  Quartier  du  Marais. 
This  was  close  to  the  establishment  of  the  Peres  de  Nazareth,  for 
whom  he  carried  out  not  only  the  decoration  of  their  Lady  chapel, 
which  was  “ ornee  d’Architedlure,  et  de  plusieurs  grouppes 
d’anges  qui  soutiennent  ses  attributs,”  but  also  carved  a magnificent 
frame  for  the  “Annunciation”  of  Le  Brun,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Fathers  by  their  patron  and  founder.  Chancellor  Seguier.® 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  date  to  which  we  can  refer  the  execu- 
tion of  these  works,  and  indeed  the  entry,  on  the  family  register, 
of  “ Hotel  de  Conti  a Paris,  1733,”^  gives  us  the  earliest  that  can 
be  found  amongst  the  papers  which  the  family  have  preserved,  but 


‘ “Les  Pineau,”  p.  164. 

’ “ Les  Amours  rivaux,”  etc.  etc.,  t.  ii.,  p.  292. 

’ D’Arg.,  “ Env.  Paris  ” (Preface),  p.  7.  * “ Les  Pineau,”  p.  22. 

' Ibid.,  p.  24.  ® D’Arg.,  “ Voy.  Paris,”  p.  259. 

’ “Les  Pineau,”  p.  160.  The  Hotel  was  acquired  in  1750,  with  the  purpose  of 
turning  it  into  a new  Hotel  de  Villej  ultimately  the  site  was  employed  for  the  con- 
strudlion  of  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies.  See  “French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  pp.  43,  120. 
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the  principal  work  by  Pineau,  ailually  existing— -the  famous 
boiseries  of  the  Elysee— -must  have  been  carried  out  before  the 
decorations,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  which  he  executed  for 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  his  Hotel  of  the  rue  St.  Dominique. 

The  Hotel  d’Evreux,  now  the  Elysee,  was  begun  by  Mollet 
in  1718,  but  the  work  of  internal  decoration  occupied  many  later 
years.  In  September,  1722,  Mathieu  Marais  writes:  Le  Comte 

d’Evreux,  homme  singulier,  a fait  batir  une  maison  magnifique  au 
faubourg  de  Saint-Honore  ou  il  fait  venir  tons  les  officiers  de 
Cavalerie  qu’il  traite  hautement.  II  a obtenu  le  don  de  Monceaux, 
qui  est  au  roi  . . . il  y passe  sa  vie  a la  chasse  et  ne  cache  point 
son  attache  pour  la  duchesse  de  Lesdiguieres  qui  le  suit  partout  et 
qu’il  trouve  meilleure  que  la  petite  Crozat.”  ^ The  Count  d’Evreux, 
second  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  was  “ Colonel  general  de  la 
Cavalerie.”  He  had  married  Mile.  Crozat,  the  daughter  of  the 
millionaire,^  and  niece  of  Watteau’s  friend  and  early  patron  who 
was  ironically  distinguished  from  his  brother  as  Crozat  le  pauvre. 
“ Le  petit  Lingot  as  the  Countess  d’Evreux  was  nicknamed  by 
the  family  of  her  husband— had,  however,  returned  to  her  father’s 
house,  glad  to  take  refuge  in  her  “ chambre  de  jeune  fille  ” long 
before  Pineau  took  in  hand  the  magnificent  decorations  of  the 
palace,  which  owed  much  of  its  splendour  to  her  millions.® 

These  decorations  were  completed  under  the  reign  of  the  next 
owner,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  without  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  or  the  general  treatment  of  the 
interior,  and  thus  we  may  still  find  at  the  Elysee  a superb  example 
of  that  special  type  of  decoration  in  which  the  panel  and  the  mirror 
are  combined.  The  boiseries  of  the  “ Salle  du  Conseil,”  formerly 
the  Salon  de  musique  ” of  the  Hotel  d’Evreux,  are  amongst  the 
finest  in  Paris.  In  my  opinion  they  can  be  rivalled  only  by  some 
of  Verberckt’s  splendid  work  at  Versailles.  As  we  look  at  them  we 
realize  how  much  we  owe  to  M.  Emile  Biais  for  his  publication  of 
the  very  great  number  of  original  designs  by  Pineau  with  which 
he  has  illustrated  his  pages.  Again  and  again  we  are  able  to  put 

‘ M^m.  Mathieu  Marais,  t.  ii.,  p.  345. 

® Crozat  was,  according  to  St,  Simon,  the  richest  man  in  Paris.  In  1715  he  lent 
three  millions  to  the  government  of  the  Regent,  and  was  allowed  to  buy  the  office  of 
“ grand  tr^sorier  de  I’ordre  du  Saint-Esprit ’’—which  carried  with  it  the  right  to  the 
“ cordon  bleu  ” — -for  420,000  fr.  Ten  years  later  he  was  forced  by  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  then  “ premier-ministre,”  to  sell  his  place : “ on  ne  veut  pas  que  ces  charges 
soient  au  premier  venu  qui  aura  de  I’argent.”  Saint  Simon,  t.  viii.,  p.  214,  and  M6m. 
Mathieu  Marais,  t.  i.,  p.  201,  and  t.  iii.,  p.  88. 

® Her  death,  in  1729,  was  followed  by  a law'suit.  “ M.  Crozat  n’a  pu  mieux  se 
venger  du  Comte  d’Evreux  son  gendre,  qu’en  voulant  faire  apposer  un  scellc  chez  lui 
. . . voila  un  nouveau  proces  pour  le  Comte  d’Evreux.”  Ibtd.^  t.  iv.,  p.  38. 
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our  finger  on  passages  of  ornament  closely  resembling  the  style  of 
the  carven  panels  in  this  noble  and  beautiful  room.  In  the  “ Projet 
de  panneau  pour  la  Salle  des  Elements,  St.  Petersbourg ; ” in  the 
“ Decoration  d’un  Trumeau,”  and  in  the  “ Projet  de  Frontispice,”^ 
we  find  precisely  those  elements  of  design  and  that  special  character 
of  treatment  which  should  enable  us  anywhere — as  at  the  Elysee — 
to  recognize  the  style  of  decorations  designed  by  Pineau.  There 
is  always  the  same  weight  and  force  in  the  mouldings,  the  same 
vigour  in  the  scroll  terminations  by  which  they  are  received,  the 
same  strident  heads  of  beasts  or  birds  are  employed  with  the  same 
entertaining  fertility  of  invention. 

The  shells  and  arabesques  on  the  golden  panels  at  the  Elysee 
are  enlivened  after  this  fashion  by  fantastic  birds  of  rare  elegance, 
the  opposing  curves  of  whose  plumage  are  balanced  with  an  instindl 
that  is  the  perfection  of  art,  but  an  even  more  characteristic  part 
of  the  decorations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine  frieze  of  dragons  drawn 
with  that  accent  of  refined  energy  that  gives  a special  attraction  to 
the  whole  work.  Whilst  one  is  conscious  of  a certain  fiery  move- 
ment one  sees  at  the  same  time  the  delicate  restraint  with  which  it 
is  kept  in  hand.  The  science  of  “ les  Contrastes  ” in  the  hands  of 
this  great  French  master  evidently  did  not  degenerate,  except 
perhaps  in  trifles,  into  the  kind  of  absurd  licence  with  which 
Cochin  justly  reproached  both  Meissonier  and  Oppenord. 

The  great  importance  which  has  evidently  been  attached  to  the 
decoration  of  this  splendid  room,  and  the  faCt  that  it  was  intended 
as  the  “ Salon  de  musique,”  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  projeCt 
originated  with  the  “ petit  Lingot,”  for  the  young  Countess  d’Evreux 
was,  like  her  uncle  Pierre  Crozat,  a melornane.  She  is  mentioned 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  day”  as  figuring  with  the  Marquise  de 
Castellane  and  Mme.  de  la  Mesangere  ^ at  the  meetings  of  the 
“ Concert  italien  ” started  by  Mme.  de  Prie,  which,  before  taking 
up  its  quarters  in  the  Louvre,  had  been  given  twice  a week  “ chez 
Crozat  le  jeune,  curieux  de  musique.”  ^ 

The  vandalism  of  the  Second  Empire  has  unfortunately  left 
its  traces  on  this  beautiful  Salon,  which  is  now  the  scene  of  Cabinet 
Councils  at  which  M.  Loubet  presides,  suspiciously  eyed  by  the 


^ “Les  Pineau,”  pp.  8,  25,  72. 

■ The  presence  at  these  concerts  of  Mme.  de  la  Mesangere,  “ qui  joue,”  says 
Marais,  “ parfaitement  du  clavecin,”  is  to  be  explained  not  only  by  her  musical  talent, 
but  by  the  fa£l  that  her  father,  Bourret,  treasurer  of  Mme.  de  Nemours  and  intendant 
of  Neufchatel,  had  close  relations  with  the  Arnauld.  Mme.  Crozat  herself  was  adlually 
exiled  as  a Jansenist.  Marais,  Mem.,  t.  iii.,  pp.  422,  450. 

^ Ibtd.^  t.  iii.,  pp.  21,  22.  See  also  “French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  p.  78. 
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late  Queen  Viftoria  and  the  other  crowned  heads,  whose  portraits, 
painted  by  the  order  of  the  whilom  Prince-President,  have  replaced 
those  of  the  Muses  who  originally  figured  above  the  panels.  No 
more  flagrant  and  absurd  anachronism  could  have  been  conceived 
than  is  presented  by  the  heads  of  these  nineteenth  century  sovereigns 
enframed  by  the  graceful  and  fantastic  decorations  of  the  brilliant 
“ Style  Regence.” 

An  equal  magnificence,  but  scarcely  a finer  taste,  is  displayed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  old  “ Chambre  a coucher,”  now  the  “ Salon 
de  rhemicycle,”  though  the  effedt  of  this  room  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  later  and  rather  less  broadly  calculated  work  which 
has  been  introduced  round  the  frames  of  the  mirrors.  At  the  base 
of  the  principal  panels  are  cornucopias,  accompanied  by  arabesques 
and  sprays  of  delicate  foliage,  whilst  the  dragons,  which  are  so 
marked  a feature  of  the  frieze  in  the  “ Salon  de  musique,”  reappear 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  portions  and  centres  after  a fashion 
which  is  a most  charadteristic  feature  of  Pineau’s  design.  The 
great  importance  of  the  work  in  this  room — where  we  find, 
hanging  in  the  alcove,  a fine  tapestry  after  Coypel,  of  marvellous 
freshness  and  beauty — reminds  us  that  the  “ Chambre  a coucher  ” 
was,  in  those  days,  one  of  the  show  or  state  apartments,  and  com- 
municated usually  with  the  Grand  Cabinet,  or  principal  Salle 
de  reception.  Often  the  decoration  was  so  splendid  and  profuse 
that  the  owner  preferred  to  occupy  something  less  magnificent, 
and  betook  himself,  like  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  to  a “chambre 
ordinaire.”  ^ 

The  old  Grand  Cabinet  of  tbe  Hotel  d’Evreux  is  now  the 
Salon  des  Aides  de  Camp  of  the  Elysee,  but  the  fine  shell- 
carved  panels,  boldly  charged  with  sporting  trophies  of  imposing 
elFedt  are  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  Pineau.  They  come 
from  the  destroyed  Chateau  de  Bercy,^  which,  according  to 
Blondel,  was  built  by  Francois  Mansard  for  “ M.  Paris,”  and  the 
tasselled  ribbons  by  which  the  trophies  are  ostentatiously  sus- 
pended recall  the  decorative  motives  of  an  earlier  date  and  the 

* “ Curiositez  de  Paris,”  ed.  1742,  t.  i.,  p.  201. 

The  destrudtion  of  this  chateau  is  a most  grievous  loss  to  the  history  of  French 
art.  The  decorations  transferred  from  the  Grand  Salon  to  the  Elysee  were  installed 
there  at  the  expense  of  those  already  existing  by  M.  Lacroix,  the  architedl  to  whom 
the  work  of  restoration  and  adaptation  was  entrusted  under  the  Second  Empire. 
Several  smaller  salons  from  the  chateau  were  bought  by  M.  Ernest  Andrd ; one, 
which  was  set  up  in  her  house  in  the  rue  d’Elysee,  became  the  property  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie ; a cabinet-bibliotheque  was  acquired  by  Baron  James  de  Roths- 
child, and  many  other  portions  of  the  boiseries  were  distributed  in  private  hands,  some 
even  finding  their  way  to  England.  See  de  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  d^coratif,” 
PP-  307,  308. 
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Style  of  Daniel  Marot,  the  gifted  French  designer  who  was  forced 
to  leave  Paris  for  Holland  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edidl  of 
Nantes.^ 

If,  as  I suppose,  the  decorations  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  of  the 
Hotel  d’Evreux  were  executed  by  Pineau  in  the  years  immediately 
following  his  return  from  Russia,  his  reputation  in  Paris  must 
have  been  established  beyond  contest  before  the  death  of 
Oppenord.  In  1730,  Pineau  undoubtedly  occupied  the  chief 
place  in  his  profession,  and  could  afford  to  drop  his  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  architedt,^  and  take  his  stand  as  a maitre-ornemaniste . 
As  one  would  expedl,  a goodly  number  of  the  great  names  of  his 
day  are  to  be  found  on  his  sketches.  The  Duchess  de  Mazarin, 
famous  now  as  having  made  one  of  the  finest  colledlions  of  china 
ever  known,^  and  famous  then  for  the  splendour  of  her  rooms  and 
her  company,  employed  Pineau  on  a scale  almost  equal  to  that  of 
his  decorations  at  the  Hotel  d’Evreux.  The  Dukes  of  Chatillon 
and  d’Harcourt  ; ^ Mignard’s  daughter,  the  marquise  de  Feu- 
quieres  the  Prince  d’Isenghien — the  famous  colledtor  of  “romans 

de  chevalerie  ” — and  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Middlebourg,  are 
succeeded  by  Rouille,  the  ministre  de  la  7narine^  and  by  an  unend- 
ing list  of  financiers.^ 

In  1738,  Boutin,  the  receveiir-general — whose  “cabinet  de 
plusieurs  coquilles  rares  . . . de  cristallisations  de  toute  espece,  de 
marbre,  de  granit,  de  laves  et  d’autres  produdlions  minerales  ” are 
vaunted  by  d’Argenville  in  “ La  Conchyliologie  ” ® — placed  several 


^ He  attached  himself  to  William  of  Orange,  who,  on  ascending  the  English 
throne,  made  Marot  architedl  to  the  Crown.  M.  Destailleurs,  who  brought  together 
various  documents  concerning  Marot,  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  Marot’s  adlivity  in 
England  as  an  architect,  but  he  cites  amongst  his  plans  for  gardens  one  inscribed 
“ Parterre  d’Amton-court,  invent^  par  D.  Marot.”  Destailleurs,  “ L’Ornementation 
des  Appartements,”  t.  i.,  p.  43.  See  also  “ CEuvres  du  Sieur  D.  Marot,  architedfe 
de  Guillaume  III.,  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  1712.  Amst,” 

^ The  first  issue  by  Mariette  of  his  designs  is  entitled  “Nouveaux  desseins  de 
Lambris,  inventes  par  le  Sieur  Pineau,  architefte.”  In  the  numerous  other  sets 
published  by  Mariette,  “ Nouveaux  desseins  de  lits  ; d’autels ; de  Mddaillers  ; de 
Commodes  enrichis  d’ornements  de  bronze,”  etc.,  etc.,  this  qualification  is  dropped. 

* Her  colledlion  was  sold  in  1781.  Courajod,  “Journal  Duvaux,”  t.  i.,  p.  xliii. 

‘ Biais,  “ Les  Pineau,”  pp.  160  and  161. 

' Ibid.^  p.  16 1.  See  also  “Frencn  Architeds  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  pp.  100,  loi  and  note. 

“ Courajod,  “Journal  Duvaux,”  p.  xxvi.  The  “fond  du  cabinet”  with  a car- 
tonnier  in  the  centre,  designed  by  Pineau  for  “ M.  Rouillier,”  is  reproduced  in  “Les 
Pineau,”  p.  166. 

’ Amongst  these  are  de  l^zxWy ^ fermier-gMral ; Y)\xhrt^  fer me s et  posies;  de  la 
Reyniere,  fermier-gknhal ; Trudaine,  intendant  des  finances^  etc.  etc.  “Les 
Pineau,”  pp.  160,  162,  165,  166. 

Ed.  1780,  t.  i.,  p.  251. 
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rooms  in  Pineau’s  hands,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  1744 
by  the  fermier-general^  Bouret,  who  required  not  only  a mag- 
nificent decoration  for  his  dining-room  with  “ attributs  de  chasse  ” 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  but  a “Salle  de  compagnie  ” and  a design 
for  his  “ mausolee,”  ^ which  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of  a 
simpler  character  than  that  invented  by  Pineau  for  “ M.  Bouville,” 
in  which  he  starts  with  “ la  Religion  appuiye  sur  un  Elephan,”  ^ 
and  runs  into  an  extravagance  of  symbolism  worthy  of  Diderot  in 
the  most  heated  moments  of  his  literary  invention. 

The  nomination  of  Jacques-Hardouin  Mansart^  as  “ architedte 
du  roi,”  seems  to  have  brought  Pineau  into  contadl  with  the  Court, 
for  the  terms  of  a letter,  dated  June  17th,  1743,  bear  witness  to 
the  close  intimacy  existing  between  them.  In  this  letter,  Pineau 
congratulates  Mansart  on  the  honour  which  he  had  received  on 
the  previous  Wednesday,  and  regrets  the  illness  by  which  he  him- 
self had  been  prevented  from  attending  on  a day  “ marque  au  coint 
de  la  faveur  du  monarque  et  quy  sans  doute  sera  suivy  des  graces 
que  S.  M.  rependra  sur  vos  jours.”  The  reference  is  probably  to 
a visit  paid  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  by  which  the 
little  chapel  eredted,  in  1727,  for  the  parish  formed  through  the 
union  of  the  quarter  of  the  Parc-aux-cerfs  with  that  of  Vieux- 
Versailles,  was  replaced.^  The  building  was  carried  out  by 
Mansart,  and  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  letter  just  quoted 
Pineau  makes  suggestions  to  him,  which  remind  us  once  again  of 
his  pretensions  as  an  architedl.  “ En  parfait  amis,”  he  says,  “ je 
vous  conseille  de  faire  une  revision  au  portail  de  cet  eglise  avant 
de  I’avancer  davantage.  Je  parle  de  la  distribution  de  votre 
entablement  dorique.  Cet  affaire  est  dautant  plus  de  consequence 
que  les  premieres  assises  plante  determinent  tout  cet  arangement ; 
vous  en  feres  ce  qu’il  vous  plaira,  mais  au  moins  vous  aures  la 
bonte  de  vous  souvenir  que  je  vous  en  ay  parle  plus  d’une  fois,  et 
que  sy  il  y a des  jaloux  de  vostre  prosperitee,  il  ne  negligerons  rien 
pour  decrier  meme  les  plus  legere  fautes  quy  se  pouroient  glisser 
dans  un  ouvrages  de  cet  importence.”  ® This  criticism  was  prob- 

‘ “Les  Pineau,”  p.  159.  Bouret,  to  whom  Louis  XV.  gave  the  “Antinous,” 
had  a remarkable  colledtion,  in  which  were  various  works  by  Bouchardon,  by  Pigalle, 
and  Le  Moyne.  See  Courajod,  “ Livre  Journal,”  pp.  cclxi,  cclxii,  and  “French 
Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  pp.  73  note,  74  note,  83  note, 
and  103  note. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  159. 

^ R.  Acad.  Arch.  1735.  Sometimes  called  Mansart  de  Levy,  or  Mansart  de  Sagonne, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather,  Jules-Hardouin,  and  his  brother  Jean.  See 
Bauchal,  “ Nouv.  DiCt.  des  Arch,  fr.” 

Dussieux,  “ Le  Chateau  de  V ersailles,”  t.  ii.,  p.  435. 

' “ Les  Pineau,”  pp.  78,  79. 
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ably  taken  in  good  part  by  Mansart,  for  Pineau  continued  to  be  in 
favour.  In  1747  we  find  him  designing  frames  for  a portrait,  by 
Nattier,  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  for  one  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  is  certainly  “ Le  portrait  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin, 
represente  en  Cuirasse,”  which  the  same  painter  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  the  same  year.^  Pineau’s  name,  too,  figures  in  the 
“ Comptes  des  batiments  ” as  working  at  La  Muette  in  1748.“^ 

Two  of  Pineau’s  most  important  undertakings  were  carried  out 
by  him — possibly,  with  the  help  of  his  son  Dominique  ^ — during 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  1750,  Mansart  de  Levy,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  building  at  Asnieres,^  of  a magnificent  chateau  for 
the  marquis  de  Voyer,  entrusted  to  Pineau  the  whole  of  the 
interior  decorations.  “ Pineau,”  says  d’Argenville,  “ a donne  les 
dessins  et  a travaille  a tous  les  ornemens  des  dedans.”  And, 
amongst  the  sketches  noted  in  the  family  papers  are  those  for  the 
“ Salle  a manger ; ” for  the  Salon  ; for  the  Gallery  ; for  that  most 
important  room,  the  “ Chambre  a coucher  de  la  marquise,”  and, 
lastly,  for  the  “ Salle  de  la  Comedie  de  la  maison  de  Monsieur  le 
marquis  d’Argenson,  a Asniere,  16  Mars  1751.”^  The  Salle  de 
Comedie  had,  at  this  date,  become  the  distinguishing  adjunct  to 
all  houses  of  great  pretensions,  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  first 
care  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
Arsenal,®  was  for  this  indispensable  addition. 

The  marquis  de  Voyer,  who  had  hoped  to  succeed  to  the 
coveted  post  of  Diredleur-general  des  batiments — baulked  in  his 
ambition  by  the  appointment  of  the  favourite’s  uncle,  de  Tourne- 
hem, — left  nothing  undone  which  might  establish  his  title  to  be 
considered  the  supreme,  if  unofficial,  arbiter  of  fashion  and  of 


' “French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  p.  206. 

^ A.N.O.^  2248.  Courajod,  “ Livre -Journal,”  t.  i.,  p,  cciv. 

® 1718-1786.  Blondel  says  of  him;  “ Moins  hardi  que  son  pere  dans  ses  com- 
positions,” and  adds,  “jouit  d’une  certaine  cel^brit^  pour  les  ornements  relatifs  a la 
decoration  int4rieure.”  To  his  entries  in  the  family  “Livre  de  Raison”  we  owe  much 
of  the  information  given  by  M.  Biais. 

* M.  Bauchal,  in  his  “ Nouveau  Didlionnaire  des  Archite£les  fran^ais,”  gives 
Dominique  Pineau’s  name  as  architedf  of  the  chateau  of  Asni^res  (p.  786),  but 
d’Argenville,  who  is  very  precise  in  his  details,  says  “ M.  Mansart  est  PArchiteAe  du 
batiment  ” (“  Env.  Paris,”  p.  8).  If  Dominique  Pineau  worked  on  the  interior,  I think 
it  must  have  been  only  as  his  father’s  assistant.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  (“  Les  Pineau,”  p.  38),  but  I do  not  think  that  would  qualify  him  for 
work  of  such  importance  and  charafter,  and  d’Argenville,  who  in  his  text  writes  only 
of  Pineau,  gives  in  the  “Table  des  Sculpteurs,”  at  the  end  of  his  “ Voy.  Paris,”  the 
name  of  “ Nicolas.” 

® “ Les  Pineau,”  pp.  157,  158. 

” This  “salle  de  spedlacle  ” has  been  destroyed.  De  Champeaux,  “ L’Art 
d^coratif,”  p.  157. 
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taste.  So  notorious  and  reckless  was  the  lavish  and  ostentatious  Nicolas 
display  of  which  the  marquis  de  Voyer  made  his  fascinating 
chateau  at  Asnieres  the  theatre,  that  it  became  a family  scandal  Elysee. 
and  provoked  the  anger  of  his  uncle,  the  rigid  author  of  the 
“ Memoires.”  Now,  this  graceful  building,  “ le  type  des  villas  et 
des  folies  d’autrefois,”  ^ after  having  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of 
the  banker  Peixotto,  a renewal  of  its  former  splendour,  is  occupied 
by  the  “ Ecole  Ozanam.”  It  still  contains  a few  relics  of  its 
former  splendour,  but  the  greater  part  of  Pineau’s  work  has  taken 
the  road  to  New  York  or  Nice,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  have 
been  sold  in  lots.^ 

Other  famous  decorations,  which  Pineau  executed  at  about  the 
same  date  in  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg,  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared. Germain  Brice  speaks  of  this  hotel  as  having  been  built 
by  L’Assurance,^  but  at  some  date  in  the  early  fifties  it  was  added 
to  by  Le  Carpentier,  a pupil  of  Jacques-Jules  Gabriel,  who  con- 
strufted,  says  d’Argenville,  “ un  tres  beau  Salon  orne  de  Sculptures 
dues  au  celebre  Pineau.”  ^ The  names  of  Antoine-Mathurin,  Le 
Carpentier  and  Pineau  have  been  coupled  by  the  author  of  “ La 
Petite  Maison,”  a novel  of  that  day  which  is  cited  by  the  de 
Goncourt  in  “ La  maison  d’un  artiste.”  ® After  describing  the 
approach  the  writer  says  : “ De  la  cour  d’honneur  on  entre  dans 
un  salon  circulaire  voute  en  calotte,  peint  par  Halle.  Les  lambris 
imprimes  en  lilas  enferment  de  superbes  glaces  et  des  sujets  galants, 
places  au-dessus  des  portes.  Une  sculpture  de  gout,  rehaussee 
d’or,  et  des  etoffes  assorties  en  font  un  salon  digne  d’avoir  ete 
ordonne  par  Le  Carpentier,  qui  entend  le  mieux  la  decoration  du 
dedans,  et  qui  a fait  le  petit  chateau  de  M.  de  la  Boissiere,  et  la 
maison  de  M.  Bouret  ...  les  girandoles  sont  en  porcelaine  de 
Sevres,  les  sculptures  des  lambris  par  Pineau,  dont  le  peintre 
Dandrillon  a menage  les  finesses  les  plus  imperceptibles.” 

The  mention,  in  this  connexion,  of  the  “ maison  de  M. 

Bouret,”  suggests  the  conjedture  that  it  was  through  Le  Car- 
pentier’s  influence  that  Pineau  was  employed  by  that  fermier- 
general:  unfortunately,  it  brings  before  us  only  the  idle  image  of 
another  loss.  The  “maison  de  M.  Bouret”  has  vanished,  and 
the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg  or  de  Rivie,  though  still  standing  at 

‘ Courajod,  “ Livre  Journal,”  t.  i.,  pp.  xxxii,  xxxiii. 

® I have  obtained  these  details  from  the  enquiries  obligingly  made  by  my  friend, 

M.  Gustave  Dreyfus,  who  adds,  that  some  of  these  boiseries  were  recently  offered  for 
sale  to  the  “Musee  des  Arts  decoratifs.”  Barron,  “ Les  Environs  de  Paris,”  p.  40,  is 
mistaken  in  describing  the  chateau  as  in  ruins. 

^ The  Grand  Salon  decorated  by  Natoire  and  Halle  was  then  its  principal  feature. 

* D’Arg.,  “ Voy.  Paris,”  p.  184.  “ T.  ii.,  p.  22. 
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the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Marc  (No.  28)  and  the  rue  de  Richelieu 
(No.  91),  has  been  completely  gutted.  “La  concierge,”  writes 
my  friend  M.  Eugene  Miintz,  “ ne  sait  rien  de  I’histoire  de  la 
construdlion  ; elle  n’a  jamais  entendu  parler  ni  des  Rivie  ni  des 
Luxembourg.  Elle  affirme  seulement  qu’en  1874  tout  I’interieur 
a ete  refait  et  qu’il  ne  reste  d’ancien  exadtement  que  les  quatres 
murs.” 

The  date  of  the  execution  of  the  “tres-beau  Salon”  in  this 
hotel  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained,  but  since  d’Argenville  is 
writing  in  1757,  and  Pineau  died  in  1754,  I conjedlure  that  these 
decorations  must  have  been  his  last  work,  as  the  additions  made 
by  Le  Carpentier  are  said  to  have  been  carried  out  “ depuis  peu.” 
The  epithet,  “ celebre,”  makes  it  certain,  I think,  that  the  allusion 
is  to  Nicolas  Pineau,  and  not  to  his  son  and  assistant  Dominique, 
who  has  been  sometimes  confused  with  him,  and  who,  after  his 
father’s  death,  continued  to  occupy  the  same  house  in  the  rue  de 
Nazareth.^  It  is,  however,  clear  from  contemporary  allusions  that 
he  never  enjoyed  an  equal  reputation,  although  he  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  in  request  as  a finished  sculptor  of  ornament. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  April,  1754,  that  the  death  of  his 
father  took  place  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  the  “ billet  d’enterre- 
ment,”  one  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants,  gives  so 
many  fadts  of  interest  concerning  Pineau  in  simple  language,  that 
I cannot  do  better  than  cite  it  in  full:  “Vous  etes  prie,”  so  runs 
the  note,  “ d’assister  au  Convoi,  Service  et  Enterrement  de  M.  Pineau 
pere,  Sculpteur  des  Batiments  du  Roy,  ancien  Conseiller  de 
I’Academie  de  Saint-Luc,  et  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  decede  en  sa 
Maison  rue  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth,  qui  se  fera  le  Vendredy 
vingt-six  avril  mil  sept-cent-cinquante-quatre,  a six  heures  du  soir, 
en  I’Eglise  de  Saint-Nicolas-des-Champs,^  sa  paroisse,  oil  il  sera 
inhume.  Messieurs  et  Dames  s’y  trouveront  s’il  leur  plait.”  ^ 

With  Nicolas  Pineau  there  died  one  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  “ Style  Regence.”  The  large  sense  of  style  which  all  but 
invariably  distinguishes  his  designs  ^ is  the  special  note  and  special 

^ Dominique  Pineau  appears  in  the  capacity  of  expert  on  April  i8th,  1755,  at  the 
“inventaire  ” taken  after  the  death  of  Pierre  Lange,  sculptor  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  professor  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  and  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  he  figures 
on  December  3rd,  1761,  in  the  proces-verbal  of  the  “ scelk  ” of  the  goods  of  Claude 
Desbatisse,  also  sculptor  and  professor  of  the  Academy  of  St,  Luke.  N.A.,  1884, 
pp.  201,  303. 

^ The  rue  du  Verbois,  where  Pineau  had  bought  property  in  1731,  was  in  that 
parish.  “Les  Pineau,”  p.  77. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  30. 

* The  nearest  approach  to  the  vulgarities  which  occasionally  deform  the  “style 
rocaille  = rococo  ” is  shown  in  the  sketch  by  Nicolas  Pineau  for  a “flambeau” — 
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: attraftion  of  all  the  best  work  of  his  day,  and  much  of  his  work 
was  of  that  bestd  He  represents  also,  in  a very  definite  way,  the 
I excellence  of  pure  French  work  when  it  was  executed  not  for  the 
Court,  but  for  great  people  who  were  great  enough  to  have  their 
own  predileftions  and  to  insist  on  their  satisfaction.  Such  as  these 
demanded  always  that  refinement  to  which  other  eyes  are  rarely 
sensible,  for  it  precludes  the  startling  effects  which  can  instantly 
make  themselves  felt  and  excite  appreciation, 
i The  necessary  splendour  and  parade  which  was  not  then  a for- 
j gotten  appanage  of  the  Court  imposed,  at  Versailles,  on  the 
I Belgian  Verberckt,  a more  lavish  display  of  his  resources,  and  it 
j is  well— when  studying  the  ornament  and  decoration  of  this  time— 
j to  compare  with  work  such  as  that  of  which  we  give  examples 
i from  the  Elysee,  the  brilliant  instances  still  afforded  to  our  admira- 
I tion  by  the  famous  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France.  For  there  we 
I find  sculpture— by  the  “ sculpteurs  d’appartement  ’’-—which  has  a 
I totally  different  accent  and  a greater  wealth  of  detail ; but  scarcely 
j a finer  sense  of  style  than  that  which  was  so  conspicuously  and 
j constantly  displayed  in  the  work  of  Nicolas  Pineau. 

possibly  that  designed  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour — reproduced  by  M.  Emile  Biais, 

P-  19- 

The  decorations  executed  by  Nicolas  Pineau  in  the  hotel  of  Boutin,  cited  on 
pp.  32  and  33,  are  now  menaced.  The  hotel  (No.  4,  rue  de  Menars)  has  long  been 
the  “ Maison  syndicale  des  agents  de  change,”  who  now  find  it  too  small  for  their 
needs.  The  gilt  boiseries,  “ style  Nicolas  Pineau,”  in  the  house  occupied  by  Ninon 
de  Lenclos  in  her  last  years  (No.  43,  Boulevard  Beaumarchais),  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  at  Berlin.  They  were  executed,  of  course,  long  after 
her  death.  See  de  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  d^coratif,”  pp.  273,  163. 
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CHAPTER  III 

JACQUES  VERBERCKT,  JULES-ANTOINE  ROUSSEAU 
AND  THE  DECORATIONS  OF  VERSAILLES 

ON  the  4th  September,  1729,  Marie-Leczinska  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a Dauphin.  His  birth  had  been 
preceded  by  that  of  three  princesses — two  of  whom 
were  twins — and  the  satisfaction  felt  at  his  appearance, 
enhanced  by  previous  disappointments,  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by  the  credit  which  was  shortly  after  obtained  for  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  Queen’s  apartments.  In  173c,  Belle  and 
Coypel  were  both  employed  on  the  “ bains  de  la  Reine,”  and  in 
the  same  year  we  find  the  first  mention  of  Jacques  Verberckt^  in 
the  Comptes  des  batiments ; 4,326  k.  are  paid  in  that  year  to 
“ Dugoulon,  Legoupil,  and  Verbereck”  for  “sculptures  a I’ap- 
partement  de  la  Reine.”  ^ 

From  this  date  the  name  of  Verberckt  figures  in  the  accounts 
both  of  Versailles  and  of  Marly,  where  he  worked  at  first  with 
Dugoulon  ^ and  afterwards  with  Legoupil,  whose  daughter, 
Marie-Madeleine,  became  his  second  wife.^  These  men,  who  are 
entered  on  the  books  under  the  heading  “ sculpteurs,”  worked  in- 

‘ 1704-1771.  Agr^e.  R.A.  31  Jan.,  1733.  “ Le  Sieur  Verbeclct,  Sculpteur, 

d’Anvers,  ai'ant  prdsentd  plusieurs  des  ses  ouvrages,  les  voix  prises  a I’ordinaire  par 
les  feves,  TAcademie  a agrd6  sa  presentation.”  His  death  is  mentioned  in  the  proces- 
verbaux  of  the  Academy,  31  Dec.,  1771  : “ Mort  de  M.  Verberckt,  Sculpteur  agree, 
d^cddd  a Paris  le  10  Decembre,  age  de  . . .” 

^ De  Nolhac,  “ Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  118. 

® Dugoulon’s  name  disappears  after  1731.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  the 
Dugoulon  or  Degoullon  whose  heirs  receive  money  for  his  work  at  Versailles  in 
1696.  See  “Comptes  des  batiments  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.,”  t.  iv.,  p.  312. 

^ See  “Scelld,”  N.A.,  1885,  p.  14. 
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differently  in  wood  or  stone,  plaster  or  marble.  Marble,  in  large  Jacques 
quantities  is  delivered  to  Dugoulon,  Legoupil,  and  others  on  the 
5th  February,  1700;  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  Dugoulon  is  jules-’ 
paid  for  work  on  the  “ bancs  de  pierre  du  jardin  du  chateau  de  Antoine 
Marly ; ” in  April  and  December  he  is  employed  on  the  cornice  the^' 
of  the  new  chapel,^  but  he  is  cited  as  frequently  for  the  “ sculptures  Decora- 
en  bois,”  which  were  ordered  for  interior  decorations  to  be  put 
together  after  their  execution  by  the  menuisiers  in  the  apartments,  sailles. 

Dugoulon  and  Legoupil  were  Frenchmen;  Verberckt — who 
was  we  learn  from  the  proces-verbaux  of  the  Academy,  born  at 
Antwerp — must  have  come  young  to  Paris,  but  I have  failed  to  fix 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  for  his  letters  of  naturalization,  which  might 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  point,  seem  to  have  disappeared. 

His  advancement  was  extraordinarily  rapid.  Long  before  Nicolas 
Pineau  returned  to  Paris  from  Russia,  Verberckt,  or  Werbrech,^  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  had  forced  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
decorators  of  Versailles.  He  was  not  only  a maitre  of  the  despised 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  ; in  1733,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  be- 
came an  agree  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  this  date,  in  itself,  seems 
to  mark  a certain  increase  of  consequence,  for  in  1732,  when  changes 
and  improvements  were  made  in  the  King’s  apartments,  he  had 
been  the  chief  of  those  employed,  and  the  accounts  of  the  follow- 
ing year  show  a belated  and  considerable  payment  made  to  him  for 
“ ouvrages  de  sculpture  sur  bois  aux  Cabinets  et  a la  bibliotheque 
du  Roi  faits  en  1732.”^ 

His  position  at  Versailles  was  then  secure.  “ Most  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  old  rooms,”  says  Blondel,  “ have  been  made  by 
Dugoulon  and  Roumier,  two  of  the  most  skilful  sculptors  in  wood 
of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  sculptures  carried  out  in 
our  days  are  by  the  sieur  Verbrek,  draughtsman  and  sculptor  of 
great  merit  in  this  genre It  does  not  do  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  a coincidence,  but  it  is  a coincidence  not  without 
interest  that  we  find  here  the  names  of  Dugoulon  and  Roumier 
specially  coupled,  and  that  Dugoulon  having — it  is  supposed — 
died  in  1731,  Roumier  applied  in  1733  for  permission  to  leave 
France  for  Italy,  whence,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  returned. 

Can  it  be  that  the  “ S*’  Roumier,  sculpteur  des  batiments  du  Roi” 
found  himself,  when  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  old  comrade 

'■  For  these  entries,  see  “Comptes  des  batiments,”  etc.,  t.  iv.,  p.  1294. 

“ D’Arg.  “ Env.  Paris,”  p.  191.  “ Werbreck,  Sculpteur  de  I’Acad^mie  de  Saint- 

Luc.” 

^ De  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,”  p.  179. 

^ Blondel,  “ L’Architedture  Fran^aise.” 
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Dugoulon,  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the  brilliant  force  of 
Verberckt,^  who  had  just  succeeded  in  further  strengthening  him- 
self by  entering  into  relations  with  the  Royal  Academy? 

One  thing  is  plain,  Verberckt — having  attained  the  advantages 
and  protection  accorded  to  an  agree — did  not  make  any  effort  to 
acquire  the  further  dignity  of  an  academician.  He  exhibited,  it  is 
true,  at  the  Salon  of  1737,  to  which  he  sent  a composition  described 
as  “ Minerve  qui  enseigne  et  couronne  les  Arts,”  and  he  re-appeared, 
with  a group  in  plaster  of  “ Minerve  et  ses  attributs,”  at  the  Salon 
of  1739,  but  after  that  date  he  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  Salon. 
Possibly  the  anxieties  and  exigencies  of  his  profession  left  Verberckt 
no  time  for  the  preparation  of  subjects  for  exhibition,  and  the  same 
reason  may  also  have  prevented  him  from  sending  in  the  diploma 
work  without  which  he  could  not  be  distinguished  as  an  academician. 

To  reconstitute  Verberckt’s  share  in  the  execution  of  decora- 
tions, many  of  which  have  now  disappeared,  is  a task  not  to  be 
undertaken  in  these  pages.  As  far  as  it  is  possible,  it  has  been  done 
with  admirable  precision  by  the  laborious  researches,  on  the  history 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  works  undertaken  during  his 
reign,  which  have  been  carried  out  with  unflinching  zeal  by 
M.  de  Nolhac,  the  present  aCfive  Conservateur  of  the  palace. 
What  I would  here  propose  to  do,  is  to  try  for  some  impression 
of  the  character  of  Verberckt’s  work,  for  a conception  of  its  indi- 
viduality, so  that  his  name  may  have  for  us  that  clear  artistic  sig- 
nificance which  it  deserves.  So  much  of  what  he  did,  for  the 
chateau  of  Versailles  at  any  rate,  is  still  remaining,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  follow  him  from  room  to  room  as  he  elaborated 
those  decorations  by  which  he  was  occupied  during  forty  of  the 
busiest  years  of  his  life. 

Of  the  first  importance  is  the  Chambre  a coucher  de  la  Reine.^ 
In  1735,  Marie  Leczinska  had  enjoyed  that  exalted  state  for  about 
ten  years,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  room 
which  was  then  arranged  for  her  and  which  is  so  full  of  souvenirs, 
results  from  the  faCl  that  it  was  again  arranged  for  Marie-Antoinette 
when  Madame  la  Dauphine®  and — although  three  of  the  sides  have 
been  destroyed — it  has  remained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 


' The  “ Permission  accordde  au  s'"  Roumier,  sculpteur,  de  faire  le  voyage  d’ltalie  ” 
runs  thus : “A  la  requisition  du  s.  Roumier,  sculpteur  des  Bdtimens  du  Roi,  nous  lui 
avons  permis  et  permettons  de  faire  le  voyage  d’ltalie  pour  y prendre  les  lumieres  qui 
pourroient  lui  manquer  dans  les  beaux-arts,  et  pouvoir  s’y  perfeCtionner  par  la  disposi- 
tion qu’il  y a.  En  foi  de  quoi  etc.  a Versailles,  le  24  Avril  1733.  Sign6 ; le  due 
d’Antin  etc.”  A.N.O.^  1088,  p.  12.  See  N.A.,  1878,  p.  25. 

De  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  lOi  et  seq. 

® Ibid.^  p.  1 13. 
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chateau  and  combines — in  the  two  portions  of  differing  epochs 
which  form  its  decoration — work  which  represents  the  two  great 
sculptors  of  Versailles  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  Verberckt  and 
Rousseau. 

M.  de  Nolhac  has  found  recently  at  the  “Archives  Nationales,” 
two  drawings  representing  the  projedt  for  this  “ Chambre  de  la 
Reine  comme  elle  est  resolue  de  la  faire  lambrisser  en  1735.”^ 
These  plans,  prepared  or  approved  by  de  Cotte  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life  and  office,  show  the  tall  mirror,  with  the  oval  above,  which 
once,  in  all  probability,  received  the  portrait  of  the  Queen’s  passion- 
ately adored  father.  King  Stanislas,^  It  is  framed  in  palm  branches, 
which  are  repeated  in  the  border  of  the  compartment  above  the  door, 
and  we  can  trace  similar  decoration  on  the  window  side  of  the  room 
as  it  remains  at  present.  The  “ bon  du  roi,”  which  should  give  us 
the  sum  paid  for  the  work,  is  not  forthcoming,  but  in  the  accounts 
for  1735  and  1736  we  find  that  heavy  payments  were  made  in 
these  years  to  Verberckt,®  and  these  payments  are  so  far  beyond 
those  made  during  the  same  period  to  any  other  sculptor  that  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  as  to  his  responsibility  for  the  most  im- 
portant work  then  executed.  The  treatment  of  the  carvings,  also, 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  work — still  practically  untouched — 
which  we  know  him  to  have  carried  out  three  years  later  (1738)  in 
the  “Chambre  du  roi.”  ^ The  “ Chambre  a coucher  de  la  Reine  ” 
has  not  been  equally  fortunate,  for  this  typical  example  of  the  style 
of  interior  decoration,  which  had  been  originated  by  de  Cotte,  was 
destroyed — as  far  as  the  general  aspedt  was  concerned — by  Louis 
Philippe,  who,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  architect  le 
Nepveu,  removed  the  mirrors  on  the  sides  of  this  room,  in  order 
to  make  space  for  the  hanging  of  two  large  pictures  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  During  a visit  to  Versailles  paid  on  4th  June,  1834, 
the  king  gave  the  peremptory  orders  which  are  cited  by  M.  de 
Nolhac  in  evidence  of  his  flagrant  bad  taste  : “ Take  away  the 
beautiful  chimney  piece  of  the  Qupen’s  bedchamber  with  its  gilt 
bronzes,  pack  it  up  properly;  take  down  the  mirrors  and  the 
framework  of  palm  branches  which  accompanies  them;  in  order 
to  fix  on  the  only  remaining  mirror  the  portrait  of  Marie-Therese, 
or  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  arrange  the  woodwork,  frames  and 
gildings  of  the  two  big  paintings  to  be  hung  there.  Altogether, 

^ A.N.O.'  1774.  See  de  Nolhac,  “ Le  Chateau  de  Versailles,”  p.  lOi  et  seq. 

^ Ibid.^  note,  p.  102. 

^ For  the  work  executed  in  1735  he  received  20,021  It.,  and  for  that  in  1736, 
29,328  It.  A.N.O.^  2235-2236.  Ibid.^  p.  102  and  note  (3). 

^ Ibid.y  p.  10. 
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2,000  fr.”  “Never,”  adds  M.  de  Nolhac,  “were  two  thousand 
francs  so  ill  employed ! ” The  mixture  of  considerations  of  petty 
economy  with  the  satisfactions  of  a bourgeois  bad  taste  are  curiously 
characteristic  of  the  July  Monarchy.  Le  Nepveu — to  his  honour 
be  it  remembered — actually  dared,  in  the  teeth  of  the  King’s  express 
commands,  to  venture  on  remonstrance.  In  his  report  to  the 
“ DireCteur  des  batiments,”  written  immediately  after  the  royal 
visit,  he  observes  “ that  up  to  the  present  time  all  the  changes 
ordered  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  nothing  noteworthy, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  or  history  ; and  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  wise  to  retain  this  credit  to  the  account  of  the  present 
restoration,  especially  as  regards  a room  to  which  foreigners  pay 
especial  attention.”  ^ His  objections  were,  as  we  now  have  cause 
to  regret,  authoritatively  overruled. 

The  magnificent  ceiling  of  this  room,  for  which  Boucher 
supplied  four  “ camai'eux,”^  had  been  very  near  destruction  in  1770, 
when  motives  of  economy — which  found  their  advantage  in  Marie- 
Antoinette’s  impatience  to  take  possession  of  the  apartment  that 
had  been  allotted  to  her  on  her  marriage — suggested  that  it  should 
be  replaced  by  plain  white  relieved  only  by  a gilt  frieze  and  rosette 
in  the  centre.^  Jacques- Ange  Gabriel,  however,  insisted  on  saving 
the  fine  lines  of  the  original  work  with  a determination  which 
shows  how  great  was  then  the  authority  of  the  architect,  and  how 
worthy  he  was  of  the  power  which  he  exercised  in  dealing  with 
these  questions.  Repeated  orders  from  Marigny  were  met  by 
repeated  protests  until,  at  last,  Gabriel  triumphed.  “ II  m’est 
necessaire,”  he  says  in  his  final  letter  to  Marigny,  “ que  vous  ne 
croyez  pas  que  je  cherche  et  inspire  la  depense  ; je  ne  fais  n’y  I’un 
ny  I’autre,  mais  je  ne  proposerai  jamais  par  aucune  consideration. 


^ De  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,”  p.  116.  The  missing  hoiseries  have  been 
found  by  M.  de  Nolhac  in  the  “Magasin,”  and  the  chimney-piece  at  the  Trianon,  so 
that  we  may  hope  some  day  to  see  the  piClures  dispossessed  in  their  favour.  See 
“ Chronique  des  Arts,”  17  Av.,  1897. 

^ D’Argenville,  who  describes  this  room  in  i 767,  says  only,  “ tous  les  tableaux 
out  etc  peints  par  de  Seve  I’aine,”  although  they  had  been  long  since  replaced  by 
Boucher’s  work  (“French  Painters,”  p.  53).  It  is  also  noticeable  that,  after  men- 
tioning “ un  cabinet  ovale  dont  les  lambris  sont  dor^s,”  he  dismisses  the  rooms  fol- 
lowing which  formed  the  famous  “appartement  de  Mme.  Adelaide,”  on  which 
Verberckt  had  lavished,  as  we  shall  see,  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  as  “ plusieurs 
petites  pieces  boisees.”  “ Env.  Paris,”  ed.  1768,  pp.  87,  93. 

® Francois  Vernet  was  probably  employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  camdieux  and 
dessui  de  porte  on  this  occasion,  as  we  find  his  celebrated  brother  begging  that  he  may 
be  paid  in  1773  for  work  “ peint  dans  les  appartements.”  (Lagrange,  p.  239.)  In 
1780  Vernet’s  journal  contains,  “souvenir  pour  mon  frere.  II  y est  du  chez  la 
Reine,  645  1.,  De  la  Tribune,  802  1.”  The  last  item  was  probably  for  the  Opera.  He 
also  decorated  a dining-room  at  Choisy.  D’Arg.  “ Env.  Paris,”  p.  337* 
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de  faire  mal  quand  on  pent  faire  bien  et  mon  sisteme  est  qu’il  vaut 
mieux  ne  rien  faire.”  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  Gabriel  had  himself  been  charged  by  his 
father  ^ with  much  of  the  direction  of  the  work  carried  out  in  this 
room  by  Verberckt  when  it  was  arranged  for  Marie-Leczinska  in 
1735.  If  so,  something  of  personal  pride  probably  entered  into 
his  defence  of  a decoration  which  had  been  admirably  harmonised 
under  his  own  eye,  when  the  lambris  de  marbre  of  a previous  century 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  boiseries  sculptees.  In  any  case,  the 
fragments  which  remain,  the  doors,  the  dessus  de  porte,  and  the 
narrow  panels  which  accompany  them,  present  features  which  are 
the  same  as  those  which  mark  all  the  later  work  which  we  know 
to  have  been  carried  out  by  Verberckt  under  Gabriel’s  supervision 
and  control. 

Whilst  the  decorations  of  the  Queen’s  bedchamber  were  yet  in 
progress  Verberckt  had  been  called  to  co-operate  with  Vasse,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  decoration  of  the  celebrated  Salle  d’Hercule  or 
Salon  de  marbre.  There,  we  may  still  find  the  famous  frames- — 
which  originally  received  the  “ Noces  de  Cana”  and  the  com- 
panion “ Eliezer  et  Rebecca,”  at  that  time  also  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Veronese^ — both  of  which  were  undoubtedly  due  to 
Verberckt.  On  this  question,  my  friend  M.  de  Nolhac  says  in  a 
letter,  which  I have  recently  received  from  him,  that  Verberckt 
was  paid  in  1736,  the  sum  of  1,560  livres  “ pour  ouvrages  platres  et 
bois  au  grand  Salon  pres  la  Chapelle.”  He  adds  that  there  are 
other  payments  made  to  the  same  artist  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  work  carried  out  in  the  same  Salon,  but  there  are  no  precise 
indications  of  locality;  in  any  case  it  is  most  likely  that  the  doors 
of  the  Salon  d’Hercule  are  also  due  to  the  chisel  of  Verberckt. 

In  1738  we  find  him  in  the  King’s  bedchamber,  and  it  is 
worth  notice  that  when  at  a later  date  (1746)  alterations  were  made 
in  the  cabinets  of  Marie-Leczinska’s  apartment,  Verberckt  was 
engaged  on  one — the  sculpture  of  which  was  reckoned  at  only 
959  livres — behind  the  bedchamber,  which  is  described  as  the 
“ piece  a niche.”  This  “ piece  a niche  ” is  shown  by  the  plans  to 
have  had  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  “ meridienne  ” of 
Marie-Antoinette,  the  elegant  form  of  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  taste  of  a later  date.^ 

^ Letter  of  the  26th  September,  1770.  See  de  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,” 
p.  113. 

“ Jacques-Ange  Gabriel,  who  entered  the  Academy  of  Architecture  in  1728,  aCted 
as  assistant  to  his  father,  Jacques-Jules,  until  he  succeeded  him  as  First  ArchiteCl  in 
1742.  See  “French  Architects  and  Sculptors,”  p.  22.  ® See  chap,  i.,  p.  4. 

* De  Nolhac,  “ Le  chiteau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  122. 
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The  perfect  preservation  of  the  brilliant  work  of  the  sculptor 
on  the  panels  actually  existing  in  the  Cabinet  de  la  Pendule,^  the 
Cabinet  d’Angle  and  the  Grand  Cabinet — now  commonly  called 
the  Salon  de  musique — of  Mme.  Adelaide,  although  these  rooms 
have  been  a good  deal  pulled  about,  has  saved  it  from  destruction. 
In  the  constant  changes  which  were  imposed  by  royal  caprice  we 
have  to  be  thankful  that  the  Board  of  Works  frequently  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a wise  economy,^  and  when,  in  1760,  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  of  these  alterations  cost  the  Cabinet  de  la 
Pendule  its  original  oval  termination,  and  left  us  the  Cabinet 
d’Angle  pretty  much  as  we  have  it  now,  we  find  that  even  the  fine 
locks  and  bolts  of  the  doors  in  the  latter  room  were  carefully 
retained,  and  that  Marigny  himself  gave  order  that  of  the  boiseries 
“ tout  le  vieux  ” should  be  re-employed. 

It  is  in  these  boiseries  of  Versailles  and  the  Petit  Trianon,  that 
we  have  the  best  opportunity  of  tracing  the  changes  which,  after 
the  death  of  de  Cotte,  represent  that  evolution  in  which  the  really 
royal  manner  of  the  Regence  and  of  the  early  “ Style  Louis  XV.” 
develops  and  then  gradually  descends  to  the  graceful  but  effeminate 
elegance  of  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  The  decorations  yet  remaining 
in  these  palaces  show  a style  the  rule  of  which  never  permitted 
free  expression  to  the  exotic  eccentricities  which  had  captivated  a 
certain  section  even  of  the  contemporary  world  of  Paris.  Under 
the  direction  of  de  Cotte’s  successors  we  see  first  Verberckt  and 
then  Rousseau  producing  ornament  that  is  loftily  and  typically 
French,  and  we  find  this  splendid  charadter  diminishing  under  the 
reign  of  Gabriel’s  successor,  Richard  Mique,  to  a more  trivial  art, 
which  yet  atones  for  the  loss  of  dignity  by  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

On  the  panels  of  the  Chambre  of  Marie-Leczinska,  we  have  seen 
the  palm  branch  wreathed  with  flowers,  as  it  is  found  in  Harpin’s 
designs  for  the  petits  appartements  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  after  a 
fashion  most  charadleristic  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  century,  and 
of  which  the  most  beautiful  example  adorns  the  mirrors  of  the 
Salon  at  the  Arsenal.  This  decorative  motive  is  no  longer  common 
after  1750.  In  the  Cabinet  d’Angle,  where — thanks  to  Marigny’s 
economy — we  may  still  examine  the  work  executed  by  Verberckt 


^ This  room  has  passed  as  the  “ Grand  Cabinet,”  “ Cabinet  Ovale,”  “ Cabinet  des 
Pendules,”  and  “ Cabinet  de  la  Pendule.”  It  looks  on  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  and  a 
fine  drawing  of  its  early  state,  showing  the  door  between  two  oval  panels  and  the 
“cadrans  du  prieur  de  St.  Cyr,”  from  which  it  received  for  a time  its  name  of 
“ Cabinet  des  Pendules,”  exists  in  the  “ Archives.”  De  Nolhac,  “ Chateau  de 
Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  pp.  40,  41,  42,  43. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  69. 
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in  1753,^  and  incorporated  by  himself  with  the  decoration  which 
he  carried  out  in  1760,^  we  can  but  observe  that  the  palm  branch 
no  longer  receives  the  embraces  of  the  familiar  twining  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  wreaths  are  there,  but  they  are  twisted  about  the 
elaborate  and  guilloched  mouldings  of  the  frames.  Above  the 
mirrors,  too,  are  suspended  other  wreaths,  the  high  relief  of  which 
recalls  the  garlands  of  the  Chambre  de  la  Reine,  but  there  are  de- 
tails of  a different  character.  Chief  of  these — and  as  typical  of 
Verberckt’s  genius  as  the  rare  elegance  of  proportion  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  panels— -must  be  cited  the  medallions  in  low  relief 
representing  children’s  games  which  are  a charming  feature  of  a 
decoration  which  taken  as  a whole  is,  I think,  in  finer  taste  than 
that  either  of  the  “ Cabinet  de  la  Pendule  ” or  the  “ Grand  Cabinet  ” 
of  Mme.  Adelaide. 

The  Cabinet  d’Angle  had  assumed  its  present  shape  before  the 
death  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  As  we  stand  within  its  walls  we 
remember  that  it  was  a favourite  retreat  of  Louis  XV.,  who  particu- 
larly liked  to  occupy  it  on  account  of  the  charming  view  which 
it  commanded  over  both  the  Cour  de  marbre  and  the  Cour  du  roi. 
We  remember,  too,  that  it  was  from  this  balcony  that — attended 
by  Champlost,  his  “ premier  valet  de  chambre  ”■ — he  watched 
the  funeral  procession  leaving  the  palace.  “ Enfin,”  writes  Dufort 
de  Cheverny,  “le  jour  de  I’enterrement  de  la  marquise  arriva. 
Le  Roi,  par  les  ordres  de  qui  tout  se  faisait,  savait  I’heure.  II  etait 
six  heures  du  soir,  en  hiver,  et  par  un  temps  d’ouragan  epouvan- 
table  . . . Le  Roi  prend  Champlost  par  le  bras  ; arrive  a la  porte 
de  glace  du  Cabinet  intime  (donnant  sur  le  balcon  qui  fait  face  a 
r avenue  de  la  Cour),  il  lui  fait  fermer  la  porte  d’entree  et  se  met 
avec  lui  en  dehors  sur  le  balcon.  II  garde  un  silence  religieux, 
voit  le  convoi  enfiler  I’avenue  et  . . . le  suit  des  yeux  jusqu’a  ce 
qu’il  perde  de  vue  tout  I’enterrement.  II  rentre  alors  dans  I’apparte- 
ment ; deux  grosses  larmes  coulaient  encore  le  long  de  ses  joues  ; et 
il  ne  dit  a Champlost  que  ce  peu  de  mots : ‘ Voila  les  seuls  devoirs 
que  j’aie  pu  lui  rendre.’  ” ® 

In  the  Cabinet  de  la  Pendule — so  called  in  honour  of  the 
famous  clock  by  Passement,  of  which  I must  write  later — Verberckt 
had  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  same  problem  that  had 
presented  itself  in  the  Cabinet  d’Angle.  He  had  to  recast,  as  it 
were,  and  add  to  the  decoration  which  he  had  executed  seven  years 

’ See  “ Etat  ou  sont  adtuellement  les  ouvrages  du  Chateau  de  Versailles,  ce 
1 3 Juillet,  1753.”  De  Nolhac,  pp.  65,  66.  ^ Ibid.,  pp.  68-70. 

^ Dufort  de  Cheverny,  “ M6m.  sur  les  R^gnes  de  Louis  XV.  et  Louis  XVI.,  etc.,” 
t,  i.,  p.  324. 
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earlier.  This  he  has,  however,  effe6led  with  such  perfedtion  of 
skill  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detedt  the  new  panels  from  the 
old.  Only  when  M.  de  Nolhac  drew  my  attention  to  the  greater 
spirit  and  freedom  of  the  carving  of  that  one  of  these  fine  panels 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  chimney-piece,  did  I realize  that  the 
hand  of  the  carver  had  been  hampered  ever  so  slightly  in  the 
copies  which  he  had  made  of  his  own  earlier  work.  The  outlines 
which  encircle  the  graceful  groups  of  children  at  the  base  of  the 
panels  remind  us  also  of  the  transformations  undergone  by  that 
familiar  type  of  ornament  the  “ coquille  a rayons  ” ; the  “ rayons  ” 
have  disappeared,  but  the  shell,  having  played  many  parts,  is  still 
to  be  faintly  recognized  in  the  curves  which  continue  to  suggest 
its  shape. 

The  last  work  of  Verberckt,  at  Versailles,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
room  which  is  persistently  called  the  Salon  de  musique  de  Mme. 
Adelaide,  although  during  nearly  the  whole  of  her  term  of 
occupation  ^ it  had  possessed  neither  the  size  nor  the  shape  which 
it  acquired  in  1767.  These  remained  undisturbed  when  the 
king,  her  father,  shortly  after  that  date,  took  possession  of  her 
apartment  on  the  etage  royal — ostensibly  to  make  ready  for  a 
second  queen,  but  really,  as  M.  de  Nolhac  suggests,^  to  facilitate 
those  relations  with  Mme.  Dubarry  which  were  then  impending. 
Once  more  Verberckt  found  himself  called  on  to  add  new  work 
to  that  which  he  had  perfected  not  many  years  before,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  solving  the  problem  with  success  equal  to 
that  which  distinguished  his  re-handling  of  the  Cabinet  d’Angle. 
Some  other  influence  not  personal  to  himself  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  treatment  of  these  panels  which — as  the  plans  still  existing 
show  ^ — were  added  in  1767  to  the  work  of  1753. 

These  panels  are  those  which  bear  imposing  trophies  of 
instruments  of  music,  mixed  with  fishing  tackle  and  garden  tools, 
surrounding  escutcheons  adorned  with  medallions  on  which  are 
sculptured  various  appropriate  groups.  Both  their  subjedt  and 
their  treatment  are  so  markedly  different  from  that  older  work 
which  is  seen  in  the  flower  wreaths  above  the  mirrors  and  on  the 
eight  narrower  panels  that  it  strikes  the  eye  at  once.  One 
remembers,  as  one  looks  at  them,  the  dessus  de  porte  bearing 

^ De  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,”  pp.  76,  77,  85. 

“ The  pretext  seems  to  have  imposed  even  on  Mercy-Argenteau,  who  writes  to 
Kaunitz  as  if  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  the  proposals  for  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth 
on  1 4th  March,  i 769.  See  “ Correspondance,”  etc.,  t.  ii.,  p.  335.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  recall  the  fa£l  that  Madame  Dubarry  was  presented  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month.  De  Nolhac,  p.  85. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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musical  trophies  in  the  Cabinet  d’Angle  which,  it  is  conjedtured, 
were  carried  out  by  another  sculptor,  because  the  time  allowed 
by  royal  impatience  was  too  scant  to  admit  of  the  whole  being 
finished  by  Verberckt  himself.  That  this  sculptor  was  Jules- 
Antoine  Rousseau,^  whose  name  appears  in  the  accounts  that  year 
for  the  sum  of  i,6ool.,  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt. 

Jules-Antoine  Rousseau  had  then  been  working  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown  about  thirty  years,  that  is,  if  indeed  he  is  the  same 
Rousseau^  who  in  1736  was  engaged  with  Herpin  ^ on  the 
sculptures  of  the  “ Bosquet  du  pavilion  du  Dauphin”  at  Versailles. 
Piganiol  de  la  Force  mentions  the  “ sculptures  de  plombauxvolieres” 
and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  fountain  which  he  describes  as  showing 
“ un  enfant  nud,  a cheval  sur  un  Dauphin  qui  jettoit  de  I’eau.” 
The  vase  of  Egyptian  marble,  still  standing  on  the  side  towards 
the  park  of  the  “ Parterre  d’eau,”  is  also  reckoned  by  Piganiol 
amongst  the  works  carried  out  by  Rousseau  in  the  palace  gar- 
dens.^ In  those  at  Bellevue  his  share  was  so  considerable  that 
he  received  the  enormous  sum  of  80,431  It.®  in  two  payments. 
From  the  “ Comptes  des  batiments  ” we  also  learn  that  Jules- 
Antoine  was  working  on  the  “Bains  d’Apollon  ” in  1740,  on  the 
“ Cabinet  des  bains  ” of  Marie-Leczinska,  and  on  the  apartment 
of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphine  (Marie-Josephe  de  Saxe)  in  1747; 
but  the  earliest  work  from  his  hand,  still  existing  in  the  chateau^ 
is  the  “Cabinet  du  Conseil,”  ® which  was  only  begun  in  1755. 
The  decorations  of  this  room,  sometimes  called  the  “ Cabinet  du 
roi,”  render  it  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  complete,  now  remaining  in  the  palace. 

This  work  would  appear  to  have  occupied  three  years,  for 
various  payments,  amounting  in  all  to  2 1,000 1.,  are  made  to 
Rousseau  on  its  account  between  May,  1755,  and  April,  1758. 
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' The  father  of  Jean-Simeon  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  the  painter  of  the  boudoir  of 
Mme.  de  Shrilly  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  (See  next  chapter.)  M.  Dussieux 
has  attributed  to  the  son  works  which  the  researches  of  M,  de  Nolhac  have  restored 
to  the  father.  “Le  chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  230. 

^ This  name  is  not  uncommon.  One  Antoine  Rousseau,  a painter,  figures  from 
1645  to  1648  in  the  royal  household.  N.A.,  1872,  p.  65. 

^ See  chap,  i,,  pp.  14  and  15. 

■*  “Description  de  Versailles,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  14,  190. 

® Courajod,  “ Livre  Journal  Lazare  Duvaux,”  t.  i.,  p.  ccvii.  He  adds  that  Rousseau 
was  First  Sculptor  to  Philip  V.  This  is  a confusion  of  Antoine  Rousseau  with  Jacques 
Bousseau  de  Chavagnac  (1680-1740),  who  left  France  in  1736  to  join  Ren6  Frdmin 
in  Spain,  and  died  in  that  country  at  Balzai'm.  See  P.V.,  30  March,  1737,  and 
N.A.,  1874-1875,  p.  311. 

® See  De  Nolhac,  “ Le  chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  pp.  38,  39,  70,84, 
123,  135,  and  226-230.  See  also  “La  decoration  de  Versailles,”  G.B.A.,  1898, 
t.  i.,  pp.  154-156. 
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The  share  of  Verberckt  in  its  execution  is  infinitesimal.  He 
receives  but  i,ooolt.  “a  compte  des  ouvrages  de  sculpture  qu’il 
a fait  au  Cabinet  du  Conseil  du  Chateau  de  Versailles.”  ^ It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  decoration  may 
be  claimed  by  his  rival.  The  medallions  in  the  centre  of  the 
panels,  on  which  the  games  of  children  embody  the  labours  of 
the  state,  are  of  admirable  art;  every  spray  of  the  wreaths  of 
olive,  which  accompany  them,  is  varied  with  the  greatest  delicacy, 
every  curve  is  full  of  quality  and  play — free  yet  subtle. 

Throughout  this  fine  work  we  find  bolder  relief,  more  force 
of  accent,  bolder  handling  even  than  are  habitual  to  Verberckt. 
One  asks,  in  the  presence  of  handling  so  vigorous,  whether  it  is  the 
pure  result  of  temperament  or  whether  it  indicates  rather  the 
habit  of  hand  and  eye  acquired  by  men  not  to  be  described,  like 
Nicolas  Pineau,  as  sculpteurs  en  bois  solely,  but  who  wrought  in 
stone  or  marble  with  as  easy  familiarity  as  in  wood,  a practice 
which,  in  the  later  years  of  his  career,  Verberckt  seems  to  have 
abandoned,  and  I note  that  Guibert,  Vernet’s  brother-in-law,  who 
was  then  working  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  betrays  the  same  tendencies. 

“ Les  ornements  de  sculpture,”  writes  d’Argenville,  visiting 
the  Petit  Trianon  in  1768,  “ du  plus  grand  fini  de  la  plus  belle 
execution  sont  de  la  main  de  M.  Guibert, beau-frere  de  M.  Vernet,”^ 
and  the  wood  carvings  of  the  Salle  a manger  and  the  Salle  de 
compagnie  are  absolutely  of  the  same  character  as  the  sculpture 
of  the  marble  chimney-pieces.  Of  these,  that  in  the  Salle  a 
manger,  by  its  combination  of  flat  treatment — in  the  border  of 
fruit  and  leaves — with  the  full  relief  of  the  supporting  rams’  heads 
on  either  side,  reaches  the  finer  charadler.  In  the  Salle  de 
compagnie  the  garlands  of  flowers  are  heavy  and  confuse  the 
lines  of  the  work.  The  same  impression  of  weight  is  produced 
by  the  carving  on  the  panels  in  this  room,  for  the  shell-curved 
lines  which  maintain  their  decorative  value  in  the  Salle  a manger 
have  here  completely  disappeared,  and  the  natural  treatment  of 
the  lilies  reminds  us  that  the  science  of  botany  had  an  amiable 
side  appreciated  not  only  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  but  by  Mme. 
Dubarry  and  by  the  Qfieen,  who  were  her  successors  in  the 
“ pavilion.”  The  chisel  of  the  sculptor  is  also  plainly  suggested 
by  the  handling  of  the  mask  which  brings  an  air  of  classic 

' De  Nolhac,  “ Le  Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  39. 

^ “ Env.  Paris,”  p.  163.  He  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  in  1755.  See  A.  de 
I’A.  fr.,  t.  i.,  pp.  304-306,  also  t.  v.,  p.  200.  Much  of  his  work  remained  unpaid  at  his 
death.  In  1780,  of  68,381  1.  due  to  him,  he  had  received  but  8,000  1.  N.A.,  1880, 

p.  239. 
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reminiscence  into  the  decorations  of  the  mirror — an  air  which 
triumphs  in  the  continuing  patterns  of  the  dado  in  the  Salle  a 
manger,  in  the  groups  of  fruit  which  are  there  figured  with  their 
framework  of  foliage,  and  in  the  doorway  where  wreaths  of  the 
vine  support  the  head  or  Bacchus,  beneath  which  stands  a vase 
flanked  by  winged  sphinx. 

The  conspicuously  realistic  treatment  of  details  ^ was  probably 
a concession  to  the  desire  of  giving  a rustic  suggestion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  country  house  in  which  the  garden  played 
so  prominent  a part,  but  the  introdudlion  of  classic  detail  is 
significant,  and  we  remember  the  influence  exercised  by  Soufflot 
— chosen  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to  accompany  her  brother  on 
his  Italian  tour,^  and  retaining  ever  after  a favour  which  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  pseudo-classic  readtion  in  that  all-powerful 
quarter.  Still  more  significant  of  the  new  influence  is  the  square 
formality  with  which  the  panels  are  disposed ; the  day  of  the 
straight  line  is  at  hand.  We  have  but  to  turn  back  to  the  “ anti- 
chambre  ” — where  economy  has  retained  at  the  side  of  later  work 
a fine  panel,  doubtless  by  Verberckt,  for  it  is  of  the  same  design 
as  those  carved  by  him  for  the  “ Salon  frais  ” planned  in  1746^ — 
to  find  mouldings  and  shell  curves  of  delicate  art  relieved  by 
foliated  sprays  in  low  relief  and  accompanied  by  garlands  more 
sharply  defined.  Thus  we  realize  the  immense  distance  that  has 
been  traversed  in  some  dozen  years,  for  this  panel  shows  a restraint 
and  elegance  as  far  removed  from  the  typical  splendour  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Versailles  “ Cabinet  du  Roi  ” as  are  those  decorations 
from  the  exquisite  prettiness  of  the  work  that  is  to  come. 

When  Guibert  was  working  at  the  Trianon,  the  career  of 
Jacques  Verberckt  was  drawing  to  its  close.  He  did  not  long 
survive  the  completion  of  his  final  work  in  the  Salon  de  Mme. 
Adelaide.  On  Monday,  the  9th  of  December,  1771,  “ Vers  les  deux 
heures  de  relevee,  dans  une  maison  de  la  rue  Basse-du-Rempart, 
portant  les  numeros  16  et  5,”  he  died,  aged  only  sixty-eight  or  so.^ 
By  his.  first  wife,  he  left  a son  and  daughter;  by  his  second 
marriage,  four  girls,  children  of  Marie-Madeleine  Legoupil  who 
had  died  twenty  years  before.  The  son,  Jules,^  is  described  as 

’ The  heaviness  of  the  wreaths  by  which  the  lily  stems  are  encircled,  and  of  the 
olive  branches  which  surround  them — a heaviness  noticeable  also  in  the  chaplets  of 
roses  and  other  flowers  by  which  they  are  surmounted — is  increased  by  the  load  of 
grey  paint  beneath  which  the  original  pale  green  ground,  together  with  the  white  and 
gold  of  the  carvings,  is  now  buried. 

^ “French  Architedfs  and  Sculptors,”  p.  35. 

^ Desjardins,  “Trianon,”  pp.  3,  4,  7.  * See  Scelle,  N.A.,  1885,  p.  14. 

° I had  hoped  to  identify  the  son  of  Verberckt  with  “Werbreck,”  who,  in  1758, 
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“ avocat  au  Parlement  ” and  as  living  in  the  same  street;  the  eldest 
daughter,  Catharine,  is  the  widow  of  Jean-Louis  Poillevert,  “ ancien 
architefte  des  Batiments  du  roi  et  controleur  de  ceux  de  Mon- 
seigneur le  prince  de  Conde,”  and  we  are  reminded  by  this  name 
of  “ le  sieur  Pollevert  ” whose  name  figures  so  frequently  in 
connexion  with  the  gilding  of  sculpture  executed  by  Verberckt.^ 
There  was,  we  find,  a considerable  amount  of  money  in  the 
house;  amongst  other  sums,  one  of  over  2,000  It.,  which  had  been 
given  to  “ la  demoiselle  Morisseau,  gouvernante  de  la  maison,”  for 
current  expenses.  The  son  claimed  that  all  these  different  sums 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  but  the  four  girls  insisted  that, 
though  they  trusted  him,  they  preferred  that  “ la  dame  Morisseau, 
chargee  par  leur  pere  de  leur  education  et  la  depense  de  la  maison  ” 
should  retain  the  balance  of  that  which  he  had  given  to  her.  The 
matter  was  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  “ pere  Beville,  Feuillant  ” 
who,  they  said,  knew  their  father’s  mind,  and  by  him  it  was 
decided  “ qu’il  leur  sera  remis  a chacune  d’elle  la  somme  de  cinq 
cens  livres  pour  subvenir  a leurs  frais  de  deuil  . . . que  le  surplus, 
ensemble  ce  qui  peut  rester  entre  les  mains  de  la  demoiselle 
Morisseau,  sera  remis  aud.  S'".  Jules  Verberckt  pour  subvenir  aux 
frais  funeraires,  a ceux  de  la  maison,  et  en  aider  toutes  les  autres 
presomptives  heritieres,  en  cas  que  lesd.  500  liv.  ne  leur  suffisent 
pas,  et  encore  a la  charge  par  led.  sr.  Verberckt  de  donner  ce  qu’il 
conviendra  pour  le  deuil  des  domestiques.” 

These  details  convey  the  impression  of  considerable  fortune 
and  of  a household  maintained  on  an  equal  scale  of  comfort. 
This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  handsome  furnishing  of  the 
“ chambre  du  defunt  ayant  vue  sur  le  boulevart  ” — where  hung 
many  landscapes,  amongst  which  two  by  “Vandermel”  (Vander- 
meulen) — which  was  entered  by  a passage  decorated  by  “ cinq 
esquisses  de  Boucher,”  The  inventory  shows,  also,  a great  quantity 
of  silver  plate  ^ in  the  buffet  of  the  dining-room  looking  into  the 
garden,  amongst  which  one  notes  “ vingt  converts  a bouche  ” as  a 
number  which  corresponds  to  the  “ table  a vingt  converts  ” in  the 


received  a “ deuxieme  prix  ” for  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  (A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  v., 
p.  298),  but  such  successes  are  not  likely  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  an  “avocat  au 
Parlement.” 

^ De  Nolhac,  “ Le  Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  pp.  37,  38,  65,  67. 

^ The  list  of  all  the  plate  is  as  follows  : “ Un  soupier  a main,  deux  plats  de  bouilli, 
le  tout  oftogonne,  deux  autres  petits  plats  de  raux  (rot  ?),  long,  deux  vieilles  jattes,  une 
ecuelle  a oreille  et  son  couvercle,  une  poivriere  a bascule,  un  huilier  en  cuvette  a 
mains,  un  sucrier,  un  porte-mouchette  et  une  mouchette,  un  gobelet  a pi6,  six  gobelets 
en  timballes,  un  moutardier,  deux  coquetiers,  deux  salieres,  une  cuillere  a soupe,  deux 
cuilleres  a ragout,  vingt  converts  de  bouche,  quatre  cuilleres  a caffe,  six  couteaux  et 
deux  flambeaux,  . , . une  eguierre  . . . et  un  petit  martinet.” 
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' “ Salon  a cote  de  la  serre.”  The  importance  of  the  furniture  in 

the  bedroom,  “ oii  est  decede  le  deffunt,”  with  its  alcove  and  two 
beds  hung  with  green  damask ; its  ornaments  of  cuivre  dore  and 
cuivre  argente ; its  fauteuils  covered  in  green  velvet,  prepares  us  for 
the  presence  of  a “ table  a quadrille  couverte  de  son  drap  vert ; 

I un  tridtrac  garni  de  ses  dames,  cornetz  et  des,”  which  indicate  that 
! the  uses  of  this  room  corresponded  to  those  of  the  state  bedroom  of 
great  houses,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Verberckt  had 
a second  bed-chamber  “ ayant  vue  sur  la  cour  ” in  which  it  is  said 
ji  — as  in  the  rooms  of  his  daughters — “ rien  a noter.”  ^ 

I The  house — then  identified  with  No.  42 — was  standing  in  our 

|i  own  day,  but  was  sacrificed,  together  with  many  others  of  greater 
j|  importance  in  the  rue  Basse-du-Rempart,  which  were  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  the  approaches  and  the  construdfion  of  the  new 
' Opera.^  The  interior  still  displayed  the  taste  and  skill  with  which 

■ Verberckt  had  decorated  his  own  home.  The  boiserie  of  the 

principal  room  showed  a tall  mirror  wreathed  with  roses  and  sup- 
: ported  on  either  side  by  panels, — shell-carven,  and  set  with  bouquets 

of  flowers.®  With  its  help  we  are  able  to  re-construdt  the  back- 
ground to  the  quadrille  table,  at  which  the  sculptor  and  his  friends, 
in  stately  fauteuils,  had  been  wont  to  sit  at  the  cards,^  illumined 
j!  by  the  double-branched  candelabra  of  cuivre  dore^  whilst  dame 

tj  Morisseau  and  her  charges  served  the  coffee.  For  Madame  de 

i!  Pompadour  herself,  Verberckt  could  but  have  translated  his  own 

!;  surroundings  into  circumstances  of  greater  state  and  materials  of 

ji  greater  cost. 

i|  The  construction  of  his  dwelling,  its  two  numbers  and  the  great 

ji  extent  of  its  site — having  not  only  a fa9ade  on  the  boulevard  and  a 

!i  court  with  many  rooms  looking  into  it,  but  others  giving  on  the 

|!  garden  and  conservatory — is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  faCt 

|:  that  his  workshops — those  ateliers  which  were  filled  by  so  many 

i admirable  workers — -were  not  at  Versailles  as  might  be  supposed, 

I but  under  his  own  roof.  When  this  was  the  case — as  we  shall  see 

' when  we  come  to  the  cabinet-makers — the  great  artist-artisans  all 

I seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  command  of  corner  houses, 

or  houses  in  parallel  streets,  communicating  by  the  back,  so  that 
they  might  keep  their  dwelling-place  free  from  business,  yet  be 
I within  touch  of  their  workshops. 

^ For  all  these  details,  see  “Scell6,”  N.A.,  1885,  pp.  13-18. 

! “ De  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  d^coratif,”  pp.  324-326. 

® Calliat  et  Lance,  “ Encyclopddie  d’Architediure,”  t.  xii.,  pi.  10.  “Grand  Salon. 
Glace  et  panneaux  sculptds.” 

I In  this  connexion  one  may  recall  that  “ une  table  a piquet  couverte  de  son  drap 

! vert”  stood  in  the  “ anti-chambre  ayant  vue  sur  la  Cour.” 
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The  faft  that  Verberckt  died  in  easy  circumstances  is  surprising 
when  we  consider  his  treatment  by  the  Crown.  Again  and  again  in 
communications  made  to  the  Board  of  Works,  by  agents  either 
urging  the  delivery  of  work  or  insisting  on  the  necessity  for 
payment  of  debts  long  overdue,  we  come  on  references  to  the 
temper  of  the  workmen  at  the  headquarters  in  Paris.  In  1750, 
when  Verberckt  was  working  in  the  famous  “ appartement  au  rez  de 
chaussee,”  which  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had  finally  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  Countess  de  Toulouse  and  the  Duke  de  Penthievre, 
a report,  made  to  her  uncle,  de  Tournehem,  on  the  i6th  Odlober, 
states  that  “ II  ne  nous  est  point  encore  venu  de  menuiserie  de 
Paris  pour  I’appartement  de  Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  . . . 
Les  sieurs  Guesnon  ^ et  Verbereckt  y apportent  toute  I’attention 
qu’ils  peuvent  . . . je  ne  puis  cependant,  Monsieur,  vous  dis- 
simuler  que  les  moiens  leur  manquent  absolument.  Le  sieur 
Verbereckt,  par  le  decompte  que  je  fis  dernierement  dans  ses  atteliers, 
a pour  300  livres  au  moins  d’ouvriers  a payer  tous  les  jours, 
uniquement  emploies  a cet  apartement,  et  il  lui  reste  encore 
du  de  1747,  sur  le  departement  de  Versailles,  37,812  livres. 
Je  le  trouvai  consterne,  ne  sachant  comment  pouvoir  continuer  cette 
depense  sans  argent.”  ^ Payment  on  this  occasion  was,  of  course, 
made  at  once,  work  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour  could  not  wait,  but 
the  situation  incessantly  repeated  itself.  In  1767  “Verberckt,  sur 
le  Cabinet  de  Mme.  Adelaide,  2,000 1.,”  appears  on  another  list 
concerning  which  the  same  representations  are  made.  “ I must 
bring  to  your  notice,”  writes  the  superintendant  of  the  works,  “ my 
extreme  embarrassment  to  be  obliged  to  make  a great  number  of 
workmen  labour  day  and  night  who  would  have  left  several  days 
ago  except  for  the  promises  I made  them  that  they  should  receive 
their  money.  They  count  upon  it  so  positively,  that  after  next 
Sunday  the  greater  part  will  leave.”  ^ 

Again  the  money  was  found.  It  always  was  found  to  satisfy 
those  whose  services  were  indispensable  to  the  private  pleasures  of 
the  King.  However  enormous  the  cost,  however  unpropitious 
the  circumstances  of  France,  nothing  hindered  him  from  carrying 
on  the  incessant  alterations  on  which  the  best  energies  of  the 
most  brilliant  artists  of  the  day  were  recklessly  expended.  Again 
and  again,  like  Verberckt,  they  saw  their  work  complete  only  to 
be  called  on  to  assist  in  its  destruction,  and  one  remembers  the 


' It  will  be  remembered  that  Watteau  painted  “La  Perspedlive  ” — the  background 
of  which,  Mariette  tells  us,  is  a view  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Crozat  at  Mont- 
morency— for  “M.  Guenon,  menuisier  du  Roi.”  No.  152,  “Cat.  de  Goncourt.” 

^ De  Nolhac,  p.  211.  ^ Ibid.^  p.  84. 
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hard  saying  of  de  Cotte’s  son,  “ les  nids  au  rats  qu’on  faisait,  coutaient 
plus  cher  que  les  grands  batiments  de  Louis  XIV.”  ^ 

When  Verberckt  was  dying,  his  fellow- worker,  Rousseau,  was 
engaged  on  work  which  must  reckon  as  the  most  finished  and 
delicate  that  he  has  left  us,  for  his  talent  was  transformed  by  the 
years,  and  his  creations  at  a later  date  stand  in  amazing  contrast 
to  the  bold  and  vigorous  charadler  of  his  earlier  achievements. 
The  exquisite  carvings  of  bathing  scenes  which  adorn  the  panels 
of  the  “ Bains  du  roi  ” on  the  first  floor  of  the  palace  were  actually 
carried  out  in  1770,^ — at  the  time  when  Verberckt  was  also  busy 
with  a part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  “ Salle  du  foyer  ” of  the 
theatre  at  Versailles, — when,  in  addition,  the  wainscot  of  the 
library  and  “ lingerie  ” of  the  Dauphine  had  also  been  entrusted 
to  his  skill.  He  had,  however,  at  his  command,  the  help  of  his 
distinguished  sons,  and  with  them  in  1773  he  was  employed  on 
the  Chapel  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 

The  following  year  (1774)  finds  them  engaged  with  their 
father  on  the  celebrated  “ Salon  de  la  meridienne  ” of  the  “ petits 
appartements,”  ^ and  when  Marie-Antoinette  at  last  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  rooms  of  Marie-Leczinska,  Jules-Antoine  Rousseau 
modelled  the  four  Austrian  eagles  for  the  ceiling  of  her  bed- 
chamber. To  him,  also,  we  owe  some  part  of  the  principal 
decorations  executed  in  the  bedchamber  of  Mme.  Adelaide — a 
room  which  afterwards  became  the  library  of  Louis  XVL 

All  this  later  work,  in  which  we  find  the  talent  of  Jules- 
Antoine  Rousseau,  as  it  were,  transformed  and  lending  itself  with 
the  utmost  pliancy  to  the  satisfadtion  of  those  demands  for  irre- 
proachable elegance  which  became  more  and  more  exadling  with 
every  day,  may  still  be  judged  in  the  perfection  of  its  special 
excellence.  The  “ Bains  du  roi  ” still  shows  its  delicate  reliefs, 
and  in  the  “Garde-robe  de  Louis  XVL,”  remodelled  and  redecorated 
in  1788  and  gilt  in  1789,  we  may  still  measure  the  extraordinary 
suppleness  of  a gift  which  permitted  one  and  the  same  man  to 
give  us  the  splendid  reliefs  of  the  Cabinet  du  roi  and  then  handle 
with  felicitous  excellence  the  delicate  miniatures  of  the  “ Bains  ” 
and  the  even  more  delicate  ornament  of  the  “Garde-robe.”  To 
the  happy  fruit  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  training  received 
under  so  great  an  artist,  the  walls  of  the  “ Boudoir  de  Madame 


‘ D’Argenson,  t.  v.,  p.  464. 

^ De  Nolhac,  “ Le  Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  230.  This  little 
room — the  window  of  which  was  when  I saw  it  still  partially  blocked  from  the  outside 
— is  not  yet,  I believe,  open  to  the  public. 

^ Dussieux,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,”  t.  ii.,  p.  2. 
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de  Serilly  ” — the  decoration  of  which  was  the  work  of  his  youngest 
son,  Jean-Simeon  Rousseau,  commonly  called  “ de  la  Rottiere  ” — 
bear  eloquent  witness. 

It  is  not  the  least  amongst  the  many  treasures  of  the  famous 
museum  at  South  Kensington,  the  fundtions  of  which,  if  properly 
understood,  should  render  services  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  nation.  In  certain  directions,  even  now,  great  are  the  benefits 
which  it  confers,  hampered  though  its  administration  may  be  by 
an  illogical  and  defective  system.  Working  there  recently  on  the 
history  of  this  same  “ Boudoir  Serilly,”  I realised,  not  for  the  first 
time,  the  immense  influence  exercised  by  a centre  where,  through 
the  generous  zeal  of  the  officials,  the  student  is  certain  of  finding 
every  liberal  facility  for  study. 
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CPIAPTER  IV 


ROUSSEAU  DE  LA  ROTTIERE  AND  THE  BOUDOIRS 
OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  SERILLY  AND 
OF  THE  QUEEN 

Perhaps  there  is  no  work  now  remaining  which  can 
rival  in  its  way  the  perfection  of  the  boudoir  carried 
out  for  Marie-Antoinette  at  Fontainebleau.  Yet  again 
— lest  I should  be  held  to  prize  this  wonderful  elegance 
at  other  than  its  worth — I must  repeat  that  for  all  its  charm  there 
is  a perceptible  lack  of  certain  qualities  which  have  distinguished 
the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  every  age. 

Adroitly  contrived  by  Pierre  Rousseau  ^ — together  with  the 
bath  and  dressing-room  adjoining — out  of  the  space  left  over 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  “ Salle  de  reception,”  the  tiny  room, 
in  virtue  of  its  decoration,  remains  a miracle  of  exquisite  craft. 

The  possible  uses  of  “ les  ors  varies  ” are  here  brought  to  the 
very  limits  of  refinement,  and  bear  witness  to  the  reckless  expendi- 
ture which  not  even  the  near  approach  of  revolution  could  check. 
Gold  is  carried  through  every  variety  of  hue  till  it  reaches  the 
lambent  sheen  of  silver.  With  the  exception  of  the  doors — 
veined  to  imitate  rosewood— every  spot  shimmers  with  its  glory. 
Green  is  the  gold  of  the  panels  on  which  Bartelemy  ^ depicted 

' 1750-  ? He  was  a pupil  of  Potain,  and  obtained  in  1773  “un  brevet 

d’^leve  a I’Ecole  de  Rome.”  In  1785  he  was  named  “Inspe£leur  du  dehors  du 
chateau  de  Fontainebleau”  (Bauchal,  “ Didlionnaire  des  Archite£les  fran^ais  ”).  He 
built  the  Hotel  of  the  Prince  de  Salm,  now  Palais  de  la  Legion  d’honneur.  See 
“French  Archite£ts  and  Sculptors,”  p.  33. 

^ Jean-Simon  Bartelemy  or  Berth^lemy  was  born  at  Laon  in  1743,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  in  1767,  and  was  a pupil  of  the  Ecole  royale  des  Eleves  protdg^s.  P.  V. 
29  August,  1767,  and  the  “ Lettre  de  Pierre  a Marigny,  9 Aout,  1770.”  Courajod, 
“ L’Ecole  royale,  etc.,”  p.  92. 
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“Love  assisting  at  the  toilet  of  a Grace”;  the  full  gold  of  other 
panels  and  mouldings  fades  into  silver  as  it  reaches  the  ground  of 
the  frieze  and  that  of  the  garlands  and  other  decorations,  which 
seem  to  blossom  round  the  subjects  they  enframe,  whilst  the  soft 
rose-lilac  hues  of  these  ornaments  mingle  with  repeated  notes  of 
the  three  tones  of  gold. 

The  cameos  of  Bartelemy,  for  all  their  pretty  pretence  of 
classic  simplicity,  are  plainly  to  be  dated  “ Louis  XVL,”  ^ just  as 
the  stamp  of  “ Louis  XV.”  is  set  on  those  designs  by  Boucher — 
such  as  “ L’Amour  et  la  Mitie,”  which  Guay  engraved  for  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  with  perfedt  faith  in  their  classic  excellence.^ 
The  academic  elegance  of  the  “ Grace  ” is  enlivened  by  gestures 
which  have  the  accent  of  a courtly  comedy,  and  the  very  chair 
on  which  she  sits  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Garde- 
Meuble  of  the  Crown. 

The  natural  hues  of  the  flowers — which  spring  from  vases  of 
lapis  or  jasper,  gold-mounted — gain  an  unusual  mystery  and  charm 
from  the  pulsation  of  the  changing  sheen  against  which  they  are 
relieved,  while  the  masterly  skill  of  the  decorator  is  revealed  in 
the  beauty  of  the  small  details  blazoned  on  the  enamelled  panels 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  splendid  boiseries  of  earlier 
days.  So  fine  of  finish  are  these  details  that  they  may  adtually  be 
studied  with  a magnifying  glass,  and  their  marvellous  minuteness 
takes  hold  of  and  captivates  our  sight  till  the  coarser  imitations  of 
rosewood  which  fill  the  doors  become  an  irritation.  The  eye, 
enchanted  by  the  iridescence  of  the  walls,  is  also  hurt  by  the 
candid  simplicity  of  the  groups  of  white  marble,  due  to  the  chisel 
of  Beauvais,^  which  replace  the  old-fashioned  dessus  de  porte. 

Pierre  Rousseau  is  supposed  to  have  directed  the  execution  of 
this  work,  in  which  every  line  bears  witness  to  the  zeal  and  taste 
with  which  men  seconded  the  more  than  royal  follies  of  the 
Queen.  If  we  compare  the  room,  either  with  the  boudoir  of  the 
“ petits  appartements  ” at  Versailles,  or  with  the  somewhat 
analogous  decoration  of  the  bedchamber  of  Marie-Antoinette  at 
Compiegne,  we  shall  see  that  the  boudoir  at  Fontainebleau  has 
a special  interest  for  us,  since  it  is  distinguished  by  certain 
charafteristic  features  which  we  find  repeated  in  the  beautiful 

^ I would  refer  those  to  whom  this  “ Boudoir  ” is  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
admirable  reprodudfions  published  by  M.  Pfnor  in  his  “Architecture,  la  decoration  et 
I’ameublement.  Epoque  Louis  XVL,”  PI.  xxxiii.  to  xli. 

^ See  “ French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  p.  157. 

^ Jacques-Philippe  Beauvais.  He  received  the  “ Deuxieme  prix  de  Sculpture”  in 
1763.  A.  de  PA.  fr.,  t.  v.,  p.  299. 
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decoration  of  the  little  room  which  bears  to-day  at  South 
Kensington  the  name  of  “ Boudoir  of  the  marquise  de  Serilly.” 

The  same  graceful  vases  of  jasper  and  of  lapis,  the  same 
garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers,  modelled  in  low  relief  and  wrought 
to  the  same  point  of  illusion,  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
boudoir  which  now  is  reckoned  amongst  our  national  treasures. 
One  instindtively  asks  oneself  whether  these  two  works  have  not 
come  from  the  same  hands.  Without  doubt,  the  curious  likeness 
which  exists  between  the  boudoir  at  South  Kensington  and  the 
room  at  Fontainebleau  counts  for  something  in  the  legend  which 
represents  the  Queen  as  having  had  a diredt  share  in  the  diredtion 
and  execution  of  the  work,  and  has  suggested  the  name  of  “ boudoir 
de  Marie-Antoinette  ” by  which  this  marvel  was  known  when 
bought  for  the  Museum.^ 

It  was  on  the  8th  April,  1869,  that  the  purchase  was  proposed, 
in  London,  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  In  the  minutes 
of  the  official  sittings  we  read,  under  that  date,  that  a little  room, 
sixteen  feet  high,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  six  inches  wide, 
which  had  been  taken  down  and  carried  away,  about  two  years 
earlier,  from  a house  in  the  rue  Saint-Louis,  was  to  be  inspedted 
by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and,  should  he  approve  the  purchase,  bought 
for  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  writes  from  Paris : “ They  give  the 
following  account  of  this  boudoir  : M.  de  Serilly,  one  of  the 
‘ tresoriers-payeurs  de  I’armee  ’ under  Louis  XVI. , living  in  the  old 
rue  Saint-Louis  in  the  Marais,  married  one  of  the  favourite  maids 
of  honour  of  Marie-Antoinette.  During  a temporary  absence  of 
M,  de  Serilly  from  Paris,  his  wife,  wishing  to  give  him  a surprise 
on  his  return,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Queen,  in  construdling 
and  decorating  this  boudoir.  The  house  passed  from  the  Serilly 
family  to  a certain  M.  Saint-Albin,  who  sold  it,  through  M.  Achille 
Jubinal,^  to  M.  Recape.  Without  asserting  the  truth  of  the  story, 
I see  no  special  reason  for  throwing  doubt  on  it.  The  work  speaks 
for  itself,  as  having  been  executed  by  the  most  skilful  artists  and 
workmen  of  the  day  of  Marie-Antoinette.”  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  a prompt  decision  was  taken  by  the  committee,  and 
from  the  ticket  bearing  the  particulars  of  its  purchase,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  letter,  we  learn  that  the  boudoir  was  bought,  as 
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* The  tradition  might  also  be  accounted  for  if  the  artists  employed  on  its  execution 
were  men  specially  attached  to  the  “batiments  de  la  Reine.” 

“ Recent  information  enables  me  to  corredl  this  statement ; the  hotel  of  the  comte 
de  Corbeau  Saint-Albin,  was,  in  1869,  the  property  of  his  sister,  Madame  Achille 
Jubinal,  nde  Hortense  de  Corbeau  Saint-Albin. 
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above  stated,  on  the  28th  April,  from  M.  Paul  Recape,  for  sixty 
thousand  francs. 

At  first  sight,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  one  could  gather 
more  complete  information  as  to  this  pretty  room  than  that 
transmitted  by  M.  Recape  to  Sir  Digby  Wyatt;  but  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  the  names  of  Fragonard  and  Natoire  were 
gratuitously  attached  to  it.  The  blunder,  however  it  may  have 
originated,  was  consecrated,  ten  years  later,  by  the  publication  of 
the  important  volume,  “ Honore  Fragonard,  sa  Vie  et  son  CEuvre,” 
in  which  the  author,  M.  de  Portalis,  catalogued  the  “ Boudoir 
Serilly  ” as  “ Boudoir  de  I’Hotel  de  Bergeret,  rue  du  Temple  ” in 
the  list  given  of  paintings  by  Fragonard,  completing  his  description 
in  the  words,  “ Plafond  peint  par  Natoire,  ainsi  que  les  dessus  de 
portes  ; les  panneaux  et  les  embrasures  de  fenetre  peints  en  orne- 
ments  allegoriques  par  Fragonard,  et  les  fleurs  par  Mme.  Vallayer- 
Coster  ^ — Vendu  par  M.  Recappe  50,000  fr.  au  South  Kensington 
Museum,  a Londres.”  ^ 

Poor  old  Natoire  had  long  been  deposited  in  his  tomb  at  Castel 
Gandolfo,  when  this  boudoir  was  taken  in  hand,  and  as  regards 
both  Natoire  and  Fragonard,  the  paintings  in  the  arches  and  in 
the  ceiling  are  so  far  from  having  any  resemblance  to  the  styles  of 
either,  that  the  hypothesis  can  only  have  been  put  forth  by  someone 
who  knew  the  work  in  question  only  by  report.  A few  years 
later,  however,  M.  de  Champeaux  came  to  the  rescue  and  brought 
forward  fresh  information,  which  he  has  since  incorporated  in  his 
researches  on  “ La  Peinture  decorative  ” and  “ L’Art  decoratif  dans 
le  vieux  Paris,”  a work  to  which — in  spite  of  occasional  slips — 
every  student  of  the  subjedt  must  be  constantly  indebted.  M.  de 
Champeaux  confirms  the  details  given  to  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  by 
M.  Paul  Recape,  and  adds  that  the  decoration  of  the  house  in  the 
rue  Saint-Louis  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  architedt  Ledoux,^  Blondel’s 
pupil,  who  construdted  the  celebrated  hotel  of  Mile.  Guimard, 
the  “ Temple  de  Terpsichore,”  formerly  situated  in  the  rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d’Antin. 

There  Fragonard  had  worked  with  Ledoux,^  and  it  is  probably 

See  “French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  p.  4.  ^ P.  272. 

^ 1736-1806.  (Bauchal,  “Nouveau  Diftionnaire  des  Architedfes  fran^ais.”)  He  was 
frequently  employed  also  by  Mme.  Dubarry,  for  whom  he  construdted  a hotel  in  the 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Versailles,  the  pavilion  of  Luciennes,  and  a hotel  in  the  rue 
d’Artois,  Paris,  which  was  not  completed.  Luciennes  is  said  to  have  been  finished  in 
three  months,  and  it  is  worth  note  that  though  the  final  payments  to  Ledoux  were 
only  made  in  March,  1776,  we  find  Vernet  taking  down  pidtures  for  the  chateau  in 
May,  1772  (A.  de  PA.  fr.,  v.  iii.,  p.  339). 

* “ French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  p.  63. 
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this  collaboration  which  has  suggested  the  attribution  to  him  of  Rousseau 
the  dessus  de port e and  th.Q  plafond  of  the  boudoir  of  Mme.  de  Serilly, 
decorations  which  were  really  executed  by  Lagrenee  le  jeune.^  and  the 
The  works  of  sculpture  and  of  gilding  were  due,  according  to  Boudoirs 
M.  de  Champeaux,  to  Jean-Simeon  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  who  ^a^uise 
worked  with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  “ petits  appartements  ” de  Serilly 
of  Versailles.  “ M.  Gillet,”  says  M.  de  Champeaux,  “the  and  of  the 
grandson  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  possesses  a colledlion  of  ^ 
drawings  by  his  grandfather  in  which  figures  the  sketch  for  the 
boudoir  of  Mme.  de  Serilly,”  but  I have  vainly  appealed  to  M.  Gillet 
for  permission  to  examine  this  drawing,  which  has  a very  special 
interest  for  the  aftual  possessors  of  his  ancestor’s  famous  work. 

He  may  have  sold  it,  or  he  may  view  with  disfavour  the  nation 
now  in  possession  of  the  “ Boudoir  ” : in  any  case  my  appeals  have 
remained  without  response.  The  sketch  has,  however,  been 
reproduced  in  the  “ Portefeuille  des  Arts  decoratifs,”  ^ in  which, 
unfortunately,  the  name  of  Mme.  de  Serilly  has  been  changed  into 
that  of  Mme.  de  Sillery,  who  was  quite  another  person.  This 
simple  transposition  of  letters  evokes  in  the  place  of  our  Mme.  de 
Serilly,  whose  charming  bust  by  Houdon  at  one  time  christened 
“ Mme.  de  Seraucour  ” — is  now  to  be  seen  at  Hertford  House,  her 
illustrious  contemporary,  Mme.  de  Saint-Aubin,  marquise  de 
Sillery,  better  known  by  the  second  title  of  her  husband  as  the 
Countess  de  Genlis.  The  sketch  in  question  represents  the 
window  of  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  the 
details  of  the  decoration  are  identical  with  those  which  are  to  be 
noticed  on  the  lower  panel  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  panels  by  which 
it  is  supported  on  either  side.^ 

1 1740  (?)-i82i.  Deuxi^me  prix,  1760  (A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t,  v.,  p.  298).  He  went  to 
Russia  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  returned  in  1763. 

^ Vol.  ii.,  pi.  120. 

® See  “ French  Architedls  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  pp.  137,  145, 

184,  185. 

The  colledlion  in  M.  Gillet’s  possession  comprises  numerous  plans  and  drawings 
for  work  executed  for  the  “ Appartement  de  Mme.  Adelaide ; ” for  Mme.  Elisabeth 
and  for  the  Queen.  M.  de  Champeaux  cites  an  interior  composed  of  two  panels  and 
a door  decorated  with  figures  of  the  sphinx,  of  children,  of  animals,  and  arabesques, 
executed  in  water-colour  and  bearing  these  words,  “ Elevation  du  c6t4  de  la  porte  du 
nouveau  Cabinet  de  la  reine,  4 aout,  1783  another  drawing  is  entitled  : “ Treilles 
des  dessus  de  portes  des  bains  de  Madame  Adelaide,  Versailles,  1780;”  another  bears 
the  words : “ Cul-de-lampe  pour  les  appartements  du  roi ; ” and  is  followed  by : “ Un 
pied  de  table  pour  les  bains  de  Madame  Adelaide ; une  chemin^e  en  griotte  et  en 
bronze  pour  les  petits  appartements  de  la  reine ; ” four  other  large  drawings  of 
shutters  decorated  by  arabesques  for  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  details  of  “ deux 
piedestalles  faits  pour  le  Salon  de  Madame  Elisabeth  a Montreuil,  Versailles,  1789” 

(de  Champeaux,  “ Histoire  de  la  peinture  decorative,”  pp.  285,  286).  M.  Gillet,  the 
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I learn  from  my  friend  M.  de  Monclar — who  is  himself  con- 
nected with  the  family  ^ — that  Antoine-Jean-Fran9ois  de  Megret 
d’Etigny,  seigneur  de  Serilly,  born  in  1746,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  illustrious  “ Intendant  de  Bearn  et  de  Gascogne,”  Antoine 
de  Megret,  Baron  d’Etigny,^  by  his  wife  Fran9oise  de  Pauge. 
Fte  inherited  from  his  mother’s  family  the  place  of  “Tresorier 
general  de  I’Extraordinaire  des  guerres,”  and  in  1779  became  also 
“ maitre  des  requetes  de  I’hotel  du  Roi.”  He  married  his  cousin, 
Anne-Marie-Louise  de  Pauge,  who  was  born  in  1763.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  she  was,  as  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  says  in  his 
letter,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Marie-Antoinette. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  devoted  by  the  Baron  d’Etigny 
to  the  good  of  the  people  in  his  “ Intendance,”  the  two  families 
possessed  a very  great  fortune.  The  place  of  “ Maitre  des  requetes,” 
which  M.  de  Serilly  filled  in  succession  to  his  father,  and  the  post 
which  Mme.  de  Pauge  had  occupied  about  the  Queen,  fixed  them 
at  the  Court,  where  they  made  a great  figure.  The  title  of 
“ Marquis  ” frequently  given  to  M.  de  Serilly,  was  only  a “ titre  de 
cour,”  that  is  to  say  a courtesy  title,  not  resulting  from  the 
“ erection  en  marquisat  d’une  de  leurs  terres,”  nor  transmissible  to 
their  descendants,  who,  in  faCl,  do  not  bear  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
abuses  of  the  day  which  had  become  a custom,  and  by  which 
M.  de  Serilly  and  his  wife  profited,  as  did  many  other  families  at 
that  time. 

Madame  de  Serilly,  her  husband  and  her  brother-in-law,  Baron 
d’Etigny,  major-general  of  the  army  of  Flanders,  were  specially 
attached  to  Mme.  Elisabeth  de  France.^  During  the  Revolution, 
they  kept  up  secret  relations  with  her,  and  were  implicated  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  in  the  “ conspiration  ” which  supplied  the 
pretext  for  her  condemnation.  The  names  of  all  three  are  to  be 
found  on  the  list  of  the  four-and-twenty  persons  of  different  rank 


owner  of  this  important  colleifion  is  an  employ^  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  but  the 
letter  which  I addressed  to  him  there  having  received  no  reply,  I can  only  reproduce 
the  account  given  by  M.  de  Champeaux. 

' The  family  is  now  represented  by  the  baronne  douairi^re  d’Etigny,  n^e  de 
Voulx — who  is  the  grandchild  of  a Mile,  de  Monclar — by  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
by  a child  of  five  or  six,  the  last  of  the  name  of  d’Etigny. 

^ The  family  de  Megret,  originally  of  Picardy,  was  ennobled  in  1408,  in  the 
person  of  Guillaume  de  Megret,  Secretary  to  King  Charles  VI,  Several  branches 
sprang  from  this  stock,  two  of  which  still  exist.  That  of  Etigny  came  from  Picardy 
to  Burgundy  by  the  marriage,  in  1670,  of  Nicolas  de  Megret  with  Magdelaine 
Mennechet,  Dame  d’Etigny,  de  Serilly,  de  Passy,  etc. 

® The  bust  of  Mme,  de  Serilly,  and  a bust  said  to  be  that  of  Madame  Elisabeth  de 
France,  were  companions  in  the  colledfion  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  are  now  placed 
vis-a-vis  at  Hertford  House,  This  second  bust,  which  represents  an  elderly  woman, 
cannot  however  be  that  of  Mme,  Elisabeth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty.  See  p,  64. 
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sentenced  to  death  with  Madame  Elisabeth.  Mme.  de  Serilly, 
who  was  then  thirty-one,  desired  to  die  with  her  husband,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  the  Princess,  but  Mme.  Elisabeth  saved  her 
life,  against  her  will,  by  making  a false  declaration,  that  she  was 
about  to  be  a mother.  Mme.  Elisabeth  and  the  others  were 
therefore  guillotined  on  27th  May,  1794;  and  Mme.  de  Serilly- — 
having  been  detained  in  prison  for  some  weeks — was  liberated  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.^ 

The  family  to  which  she  belonged  was,  for  generations, 
renowned  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  men  as  well  as  of  its 
women,  and  Mme.  de  Serilly  herself,  as  her  bust  bears  witness- — 
although  it  does  not,  perhaps,  impress  one  as  much  as  might  be 
expedted  from  the  great  reputation  which  her  looks  enjoyed — 
made  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I have  dwelt  at  this  length  on 
the  fadts  of  her  life,  because — as  we  shall  see — they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  determining,  beyond  dispute,  the  date  at 
which  the  boudoir,  now  at  South  Kensington,  was  carried  out. 

The  rue  de  Saint-Louis,  in  which  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Serilly 
was  situated,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  his  cousin,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Paris.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  in  1742,  speaks  of  it  on 
this  wise : “ La  rue  neuve  Saint-Louis  s’est  nomme  quelque  fois  la 
rue  de  I’Egout  couvert,  a cause  qu’elle  couvre  les  egouts  qui  y 
viennent  de  la  rue  Saint-Antoine  de  la  Place  Royale,  et  le  nom 
Saint-Louis  lui  a ete  donne  parce  qu’elle  a ete  commencee  sous  le 
regne  de  Louis  XII.  On  la  nomme  a present  la  rue  Saint-Louis 
ou  Saint-Louis  au  Marais.  C’est  une  des  plus  larges  et  des  plus 
belles  rues  de  Paris.”  ^ It  was  there,  at  No.  106,  that,  on  the 
ground  floor,  since  occupied  by  M.  Dasson,  a manufacturer  of 
furniture  and  bronzes,  our  boudoir  was  preserved  intadt  up  to 
1867. 

The  early  date  of  1767,  which,  when  I wrote  an  account  of 
the  Boudoir  for  the  “ Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  ” in  1898,  I showed 
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' M.  de  Monclar  says ; “ Madame  de  Shrilly,  sortie  de  la  tourmente,  . . . sentit  le 
besoin  de  s’assurer  une  protedtion  a ses  jeunes  enfants  et  elle  ne  tarda  pas  a se 
remarier  a son  cousin  le  chevalier  de  Pauge.  Marie-Fran^ois-Denis-Thomas,  chevalier 
de  Pauge,  n6  a Paris  le  9 novembre  1764,  avait  4t^  un  publiciste  tres  remarqu^.  Ses 
oeuvres  ont  6t6  r^unies  et  republi^es  en  1872  par  M.  Becq  de  Fouqui^res. — Peu  de  mois 
apres  leur  manage,  le  chevalier  de  Pauge  mourut  a son  tour — Septembre  1796.  De 
nouveau  veuve,  elle  se  remaria  enfin  au  Marquis  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac,  chevalier 
des  ordres  du  roi,  Lieutenant-g^ndral  et  membre  de  I’Academie  fran^aise  . . . Ils 
dtaient  encore  bien  nouvellement  mari^s  lorsque  M.  de  Montesquiou  fut  atteint  d’un 
drysipele  qui  I’emporta  a Page  de  57  ans  le  30  d^cembre  1798.  Mme.  de  Montes- 
quiou qui  avait  contra£l:6  la  maladie  a son  chevet  languit  quelque  temps  et  en  mourut 
. . . le  17  avril  1799.” 

“ “ Description  de  Paris,”  t.  iv.,  p.  260. 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  accept,  was  for  some  time  fixed  as  that 
of  the  execution  of  this  work.  It  is  now  certain  that  it  is 
of  a later  period,  and  was  probably  carried  out  in  1780,  if  not 
later.  In  1767  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  was  barely  twenty,  and 
was  to  all  appearances  absorbed  by  his  work  as  a Royal  Academy 
student,  for  I find  in  the  Proces-verbaux  of  the  24th  September, 
1768,  that  “ le  nomme  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  a merite  le  premier 
prix.”  This  first  prize  was  the  medal  awarded  to  the  best  painter 
for  the  quarter,  and  the  register  shows  this  entry  “ Medailles  du 
quartier,  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  peintre.” 

His  age  can  also  be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty,  as  we  find 
from  his  baptismal  certificate  ^ that  he  was  born  on  the  1 8th 
February,  1747,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  “ Sieur  Jules-Antoine 
Rousseau,  sculpteur  du  roi,”  and  of  Marie-Anne-Fran^oise  Auger, 
his  wife.  M.  de  Nolhac,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  a copy  of  this 
document,  also  tells  me  that  the  Rousseau  family  came  from 
Corbeil ; ^ he  adds  that  Jean-Simeon  and  his  brother  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  “ Comptes  des  Batiments  ” as  “ associes  a 
leur  pere  ” in  1774,  the  date  at  which  there  are  entries  of  sums 
paid  to  the  “ sieurs  Rousseau  pere  et  fils,”  but  in  his  recent 
volume  on  the  “Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  the 
learned  keeper  of  the  palace  cites  a mention  of  the  “ sieurs 
Rousseau,  sculpteurs,  sur  la  Petite  galerie  du  roi,”  which  is  of 
an  earlier  date — 1767;  but  this  refers  in  all  probability  not  to 
our  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  but  to  the  co-operation  with  his 
father  of  the  elder  brother  Rousseau. 

The  decoration  of  the  boudoir  of  Mme.  de  Serilly  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  date  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place — I 
learn  from  the  kindness  of  Mme.  la  baronne  d’Etigny,  to  whom 
my  friend  M.  de  Monclar  applied  on  my  behalf — on  October  14th, 
1779.  One  may,  however,  ask  what  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere 
was  doing  in  the  years  which  succeeded  his  first  successes  at  the 
Academy  in  1768?  The  reply  to  this  question  presents  itself  to 

’ Aftes  de  I’etat  civil  de  Versailles,  r^gistre  de  la  paroisse  Notre-Dame,  baptemes, 
1747,  fol.  14;  “ L’An  1747,  le  dix-neuf  f^vrier,  Jean-Sim6on,  116  d’hier,  fils  de  Jules- 
Antoine  Rousseau,  sculpteur  du  Roi  et  de  Marie-Anne-Fran^oise  Auger,  son  epouse, 
a 6te  baptise  par  nous,  pretre  soussigne,  faisant  les  fondtions  curiales.  Le  parrain  a ^t6 
Jean  Charpentier,  chirurgien  ordinaire  du  Roi,  la  marraine  Marguerite  Castel,  epouse 
de  Andre  Mercier,  maitre  d’hoteldu  president  Mold,  qui  ont  signe  avec  le  pere  prdsent. 
Charpentier,  Rousseau,  Castel,  Dubois,  pretre.” 

See  also  Dussieux,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,”  t.  i.,  p,  II2.  M.  de  Champeaux 
(“  Hist,  de  la  Peinture  decorative,”  p.  283),  has  supposed  that  Jean-Simdon  added  to  his 
name  that  of  de  la  Rottiere,  because  he  possessed  property  in  the  village  of  La  Rothiere, 
near  Brienne  ; but  this  is  unlikely,  since  we  know  from  the  register  of  the  Academy,  that 
this  artist  was  designated  from  early  youth  by  the  full  name  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottidre, 
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US  in  a letter  written  by  Cochin  to  Marigny.’^  In  this  letter 
Cochin  explains  that  the  Academy  has  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  places  to  offer  to  two  or  three  hundred  students,  all  of 
whom  are  entitled  to  enter.  Such  a state  of  things  was  necessarily 
intolerable  ; but  Cochin  adds  : “ La  plus  grande  partie  etant  obliges 
d’exercer  leur  talent  dans  differens  arts  pour  en  vivre  et  beaucoup 
de  ces  arts  n’exigeant  pas  un  plus  haut  degre  de  science  dans  le 
dessin,  la  plupart  cessent  d’y  venir  (a  I’Academie)  lorsquils  ont 
gagne  les  medailles  et  Ton  n’y  voit  guere  d’assiduite  que  dans  ceux 
qui  concourent  a ces  medailles  ou  qui  se  destinent  a la  peinture  de 
I’histoire  ou  a la  sculpture  statuaire.” 

It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  Jean-Simeon — not  having 
the  intention  of  devoting  himself  either  to  “ la  peinture  de  I’histoire 
ou  a la  sculpture  statuaire  ” — ceased  to  attend  the  classes  of  the 
Academy  as  soon  as  he  had  won  his  medal. ^ In  all  probability  he 
at  once  found  work  with  his  father,  or,  if  it  were  necessary  that 
he  should  make  further  special  studies,  followed  the  course  of 
instruction  opened  by  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke,  where  the 
students  found  teaching  which  they  would  have  sought  in  vain — 
a point  to  which  Cochin  draws  attention  with  bitter  complaints — 
at  the  Royal  Academy.^  For  those  who  specially  intended  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  decorative  arts,  the  classes  of  the  maitrise 
offered  at  this  time  the  most  legitimate  attractions.  In  their 
ateliers,  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  would  have  found,  exercising 
the  functions  of  professors,  Attiret,^  the  charming  sculptor  who 
modelled  the  beautiful  “Head  of  a Young  Girl”  (Collection 
Marcille)  belonging  to  Mme.  Jahan,  Martincourt,  the  master  of 
Gouthiere,  and  Delafosse. 

The  employment  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  by  Madame  de 
Serilly  for  the  decoration  of  her  boudoir  was  a matter  of  course. 


‘ 22nd  December,  1764.  SeeCourajod,  “ Ecole  Royale  des  Eleves  proteges,”  etc., 
P-  69- 

^ Another  Rousseau  figures  on  the  books,  as  having  obtained  “ une  premiere 
medaille  de  quartier,”  December  31,  1773;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere.  He  was  probably  the  Rousseau  alluded  to  in  a letter  of 
Pierre  to  d’Angiviller  (December  24,  1774),  to  which  M.  de  Nolhac  has  called  my 
attention  : “ Le  S'^  Rousseau,”  says  Pierre,  “ parait  sage.  Ses  ouvrages  ne  sont  pas  au 
degre  ou  ils  parviendront  s’il  etudie  et  surtout  si  son  petit  gout  maigre,  defaut  sans 
doute  de  I’ecole  ou  il  etudie,  est  corrigd  par  la  comparaison  des  choses  mieux  faites 
dans  ce  genre.”  This  Rousseau  is,  I think,  the  engraver  for  whom  Cochin  got  a com- 
mission to  reproduce  the  diploma  work  of  Jouvenet  (P.  V.,  August  4th,  1781),  and  his 
name  figures  now  in  the  “Catalogue  de  la  Chalcographie,”  under  the  heading, 
“ Description  de  I’Egypte.” 

^ GuifFrey,  “ Expositions  de  I’Academie  de  Saint-Luc,”  p.  vii. 

^ See  “French  Architects  and  Sculptors,”  pp.  145,  146. 
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not  so  much  because  he  was  in  favour  with  the  Q^en,  but 
because,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  he  was  engaged  at  Versailles 
on  work  for  the  “ bains  de  Madame  Adelaide,”  ^ to  whom,  as  to 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  Madame  de  Serilly 
and  her  husband  were  devotedly  attached,  and  with  whom  they 
seem  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  It  is  indeed  not  un- 
likely that  the  bust  which  figures  in  the  Wallace  Collection — in 
company  with  that  of  Mme.  de  Serilly — as  that  of  Mme.  Elisabeth, 
may  be  the  one  of  Mme.  Adelaide  exhibited  by  Houdon  in  1777.^ 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips  traces  in  the  features  a certain  resemblance 
to  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  we  await  for  a final  decision  further 
information  to  be  supplied  by  Mme,  d’Etigny. 

If  the  choice  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  as  the  decorator  was 
determined  by  the  family  relations  with  Madame  Elisabeth  and  the 
household  of  Madame  Adelaide,  the  selection  of  Ledoux  as  the 
architect  was  distinctly  indicated  by  social  ties.  The  marquise 
de  Serilly  and  her  cousin,  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  belonged  to  a 
fashionable  set  which  had  pretensions  to  taste  not  only  in  art,  but 
in  letters,  and  reckoned  Joubert  and  Condorcet  amongst  its  chief 
illustrations.  Ledoux  was  closely  in  touch  with  them,  and  had 
recently  achieved  a brilliant  success  with  the  hotel  built  by  him 
for  Condorcet  in  the  rue  Chantereine.^ 

The  date  at  which  de  la  Rottiere  planned  the  boudoir  of 
Mme.  de  Serilly  was  probably  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  may 
be  assumed  as  about  1780-82.  In  1783 — judging  from  the  dates 
on  his  drawings — he  had  his  hands  full  at  Versailles  with  work 
for  the  Queen,  which  was  followed  two  years  later  by  the  work 
at  Fontainebleau,  for  which  the  complicated  variety  of  technique 
applied  in  the  Serilly  boudoir  served  as  a preliminary  exercise. 
The  triumphant  skill  employed  to  get  the  most  possible  out  or 
the  proportions  imposed  by  the  restricted  space  at  command  may 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  ingenious  architect,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  intentions  have  been  abetted  by  Rousseau  de 
la  Rottiere  with  rare  intelligence  and  taCt.  Having  to  deal  with 
a space  of  height  totally  disproportionate  to  its  other  dimensions, 
yet  insufficient  to  cut  into  two  storys — after  the  plan  followed  by 
Pierre  Rousseau  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Queen’s  boudoir  at 
Fontainebleau — Ledoux  divided  it  by  contriving  four  arched 

' See  p.  59,  note  4. 

^ See  “French  Architects  and  Sculptors,”  p.  138. 

® In  this  hotel  Josephine  was  living  when  she  married  Bonaparte,  and  the  i8th 
Brumaire  was  planned  under  its  roof.  It  was  destroyed  when  the  rue  de  Chateaudun 
was  carried  out.  The  street  is  now  called — or  was  quite  recently — rue  de  la  ViCloire. 
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openings,  separated  by  pilasters  in  oak  carved  and  gilt,  decorated 
by  paintings  and  other  ornaments;  and  de  la  Rottiere  obtained  a 
singularly  satisfadtory  effedt  by  keeping  the  ceiling  dark,  so  that 
it  tells  powerfully  in  the  centre  ; the  force  of  the  tints  and  strength 
of  the  relief  being  diminished  gradually  downwards  on  the  walls 
until,  through  a scale  of  pale  and  yet  paler  tints  we  reach  places, 
at  the  level  of  the  eye,  in  which  pure  white  predominates. 

In  order  to  enhance  this  effedt,  the  most  prominent  reliefs 
are  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  ceiling  and  for  the  dessus  de 
porte.  On  the  four  square  pilasters — the  insides  of  which  are 
arranged  to  carry  the  shelves  of  bookcases — rest  the  four  arches 
which  mark  out  the  two  windows,  the  door  and  the  chimney-place. 
Each  of  the  pidtures  in  the  upper  lunettes,  the  work  of  Lagrenee  le 
jeune,  represents  one  of  the  four  elements,  and  that  which  surmounts 
the  door — a Vulcan  with  fine  draperies  of  lilac  and  purple — appears 
to  be  much  the  best  of  the  set.  The  full  tones  of  these  paintings 
prepare  the  eye  for  the  even  fuller  colour  of  the  ceiling,  in  which 
one  sees  Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne.  It  is  enframed  in  a 
magnificent  border  of  a deep  blue,  on  which  are  detached  red 
medallions  and  shells  in  dead  silver.  This  same  hue  of  oxydized 
silver  is  again  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  children  who  play  on  the 
blue  ground  of  the  border,  accompanied  by  arabesques  of  gold  and 
silvered  foliage. 

On  the  walls  one  sees  figures  in  very  low  relief,  which  sym- 
bolize the  Four  Seasons.  The  panels,  long  and  narrow,  are 
covered  with  appropriate  attributes  ; groups  of  Loves — busy  with 
the  tasks  of  Spring,  of  Summer,  of  Autumn,  and  of  Winter — adorn 
medallions  of  varied  and  delicate  hue.  Other  little  Loves  fly  here 
and  there ; bouquets  and  garlands  of  flowers  droop  from  vases  of 
jasper  and  of  lapis,  shepherdesses  confide  the  care  of  their  hats  to 
the  doves  whose  flight  enlivens  the  panels  of  the  shutters ; and  all 
these  exuberant  fantasies,  all  this  colour,  all  these  tints  of  silver 
and  shining  gold  are  impregnated  with  that  peculiar  hue  of  faded 
rose-lilac,  which  is  also  the  dominant  note  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the 
“ boudoir  de  la  reine,” 

One  forgets  even  the  absurdity  of  the  ridiculous  row  of 
candelabra,  painted  by  de  la  Rottiere  “ en  trompe  I’oeil,”  with  their 
sham  candles  all  round  the  little  room  about  half-way  up  the 
walls — probably  to  further  attenuate  the  great  impression  of  its 
height — in  delight  at  the  general  aspedt  of  fairy-like  elegance  and 
the  precision,  the  skill  lavished  in  the  treatment  of  every  detail, 
the  masterly  finish  of  the  whole  ornamentation,  whether  modelled 
or  carved — as,  for  example,  the  twisted  pattern  employed  on  the 
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mouldings  and  bands  which  separate  the  ceiling  from  the  walls 
and  the  cornice  from  the  panels  by  which  it  is  supported — all 
recall  in  various  ways  the  execution  of  a certain  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  boudoir  at  Fontainebleau. 

I do  not  know  on  what  authority  the  name  of  Pierre  Rousseau 
is  attached  to  this  last  work.^  The  post  of  “ inspedleur  des  dehors 
du  chateau  ” would  not  seem,  necessarily,  to  imply  the  diredlion 
of  alterations  and  additions  to  the  interior.  That  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  competent  to  diredl  such  work  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt,  for  the  details  of  the  decoration  of  the  graceful  Hotel  de 
Salm  still  bear  testimony  to  the  purity  and  refinement  of  his  taste. 
It  was  the  general  custom,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  artists  of  those 
days,  to  whom  the  interior  decoration  of  a building  was  entrusted, 
should  receive  from  the  architedl  the  broad  outline  and  indication 
of  the  style  and  charader  which  they  were  expeded  to  give  to 
their  work. 

These  preparatory  plans  left,  we  must  remember,  a wide 
margin  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pradised  men  to  whom  they 
were  given,  and  at  an  earlier  epoch  the  same  latitude  was  authorized 
by  the  painters  of  the  cartoons  which  the  workmen  of  the  Gobelins 
transformed  into  woven  pidures  with  an  amazing  instind  and 
craft.  The  good  old  traditions  which  gave  a free  hand  to  the 
weavers  of  the  “ Manufadure,”  were,  as  we  shall  see,  remorse- 
lessly trampled  under  foot  by  Oudry,  but  the  grace  and  infinite 
variety  by  which  such  of  the  interior  decorations  of  this  century 
as  have  escaped  destrudion  are  distinguished,  bear  witness  to  the 
independence  which  was  retained  by  all  decorators.  Nowhere 
does  this  independence  assert  itself  in  a more  brilliant  fashion  than 
in  the  application  and  development  of  the  style,  which  is  kindred 
to  the  “ style  pompeien,”  of  which  the  boudoir  of  Mme.  de  Serilly 
is  the  type. 

The  decoration  of  this  boudoir  is,  I think,  of  a transitional 
charader,  and  in  all  probability  its  execution  preceded  that  of 
the  boudoir  at  Fontainebleau.  When,  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  influence  of  the  wall-paintings  discovered  at  Her- 
culaneum and  at  Pompeii  made  itself  plainly  felt,  the  change  was 
gradual.  The  sphinx  and  the  classic  urn  found  a place — as  we 
have  seen  in  the  wood-carvings  of  Guibert  at  the  Petit  Trianon 
— in  the  leading  lines  of  the  most  marked  type  of  anterior  decora- 
tion. Their  introdudion  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  that  of 
medallions  in  imitation  of  the  cameo,  not  such  as  were  em- 

‘ R,  Pfnor,  “ L’Architedlure,  la  decoration  et  I’ameublement  de  I’epoque  de 
Louis  XVI.,”  p.  3. 
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ployed  by  Boucher  and  his  pupils ; but  restricted  carefully  to 
classical  subjedls-— such  as  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was  pleased  to 
engrave  on  gems  with  Guay—even  though  they  were  framed  in 
volutes  of  which  the  style  and  proportions  were  familiar  to  the 
chisel  of  Verberckt.  No  more  admirable  illustration  can  be 
found  of  this  type,  than  a panel  belonging  to  the  “ Union 
des  Arts  decoratifs,”  in  which  the  medallion,  relieved  by  eagles’ 
wings,  is  accompanied  by  a fine  arabesque  of  foliage  in  varied 
values  of  relief.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  tendency  is  more 
and  more  evident  which  makes  for  the  effacement  of  relief : 
everywhere  the  framework  of  the  panels  receives  less  and  less 
accent,  whilst  the  popular  headings  and  plaits  and  the  acanthus 
ornaments  are  treated  with  microscopical  precision.  Pseudo-classic 
medallions  continue  to  multiply  under  the  most  diverse  shapes,  and 
the  scrollwork  by  which  they  are  accompanied  gradually  loses 
its  spring,  until  the  decorative  scheme  which,  for  the  boudoir 
Serilly,  has  taxed  all  the  powers  of  the  artist’s  invention,  realizes 
a somewhat  diminished  if  rare  type  of  elegance,  such  as  that  of 
which  the  Fontainebleau  boudoir  remains  the  most  perfedt  example. 

On  this  wise  we  reach  a point  at  which  all  the  elements  of 
the  earlier  style,  which  still  retained  its  hold  when  Louis  XVI. 
came  to  the  throne,  completely  disappear.  In  the  beautiful  pseudo- 
pompeian  decoration  which  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Rivoli 
and  which  comes  from  a hotel  of  the  rue  Saint-Georges,  once 
inhabited  by  Barras,  one  sees  even  better  than  at  Fontainebleau  or 
Compiegne,  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  artist,  even  an  artist  as 
original  as  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  to  escape  the  adlion  of  con- 
temporary fashion.  When  I first  saw  a portion  of  this  decoration, 
before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke,  I conjectured  that 
it  had  been  executed  as  late  as  1795,  but  Krafft  and  Ransonnette 
show  that  the  hotel  in  the  rue  Saint-Georges  was  built  by  Ledoux, 
for  an  American  named  Hostein,  in  1787.^  We,  may  therefore, 
assume  that  the  decoration  was  executed  much  earlier  than  I had 
supposed,  that  in  faCt  it  was  probably  the  work  which  followed 
immediately  on  the  boudoir  of  Fontainebleau.  The  interpanels 
and  the  panels  of  the  walls  and  doors  rival  the  beauty  of  those  in 
the  room  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  comparison  between  the 
first  and  second  in  date  of  these  two  works,  reveals  in  the  choice 
and  execution  of  the  details  a close  resemblance  which  proclaims 
that  both  are  the  creation  of  the  same  great  craftsman.  In  both 

' The  decoration  of  one  room,  “ pilastres  ddcor^s  d’arabesques  model6es  en  stuc,  au 
milieu  desquelles  se  trouvaient  de  grands  paysages  style  Hubert  Robert,”  was  bought, 
and,  I think,  recently  sold  by  Mme.  Belong. 
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cases  the  architedl,  we  must  remember,  was  the  same,  but  in  the 
more  recent  of  the  two  decorations  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfedlly 
clear  that  there  is  a more  distindt  intention  to  remain  faithful  to 
classic  tradition,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a certain  loss  of 
grace  and  individuality.  The  general  balance  of  effedl  is,  in  fadl, 
less  well  kept  in  the  ornament  of  the  panels. 

We  are  here  in  sight  of  the  outset  of  that  Style  Empire  which, 
handled  by  the  genius  of  a Prud’hon,  lives  with  all  the  spontaneity 
of  inspiration,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  men  less  well  endowed, 
stiffens  but  too  frequently  into  a cold  and  meagre  elegance.  To 
this  class  belong  the  arabesques  of  the  panels  at  Compiegne,  in 
the  old  bedchamber  of  Marie-Antoinette.  There  we  find  again 
the  classic  medallion,  enframed  in  curves  graceful  enough  in 
themselves  to  charm  the  eye;  but  the  effedt  obtained  is  merely 
agreeable,  for  the  lightest  accents  in  their  drawing  are  softened 
away  so  that  all  charadter  and  breadth  are  lost,  and  we  can  already 
detedl  the  weakness  of  the  later  style  imprisoned,  as  regards  its 
ultimate  development,  in  a formal  rigidity  of  line  which  does  not 
always  find  compensation  in  beauty  and  originality  of  detail. 
There  is,  indeed,  a tendency  even  to  the  multiplication  of  details, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  interior  decoration  of  the  hotel  Crillon, 
entrusted  to  the  architedl  Paris  by  its  first  owner,  the  celebrated 
Duke  d’Aumont ; ^ but  they  become  less  and  less  choice,  and  during 
this  time  that  respedt  for  the  construdtive  intention  which  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  Style  Louis  XV.,  and  which  continued  if 
with  less  authority  to  impose  its  rules  over  the  Style  Louis  XVL, 
disappears  entirely. 

It  is  this  respedt  for  line  that  is  the  dominant  quality  of  the 
boudoir  of  Mme.  de  Serilly,  and  which,  combined  with  the  perfedt 
execution  of  the  architedtural  detail,  makes  one  forget  the  common- 
place and  futile  charadter  of  certain  subordinate  parts  of  the  painted 
decoration.  The  ceiling  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  decorative 
design  ; the  coloured  circle  is  detached  on  the  ground  of  a perfedt 
square,  the  angles  of  which  show  four  Austrian  eagles — a tribute 
of  respedt  on  the  part  of  the  marquise  for  her  royal  mistress — and 
the  elaborate  richness  of  the  ornamental  border  in  the  arched 
compartments  opening  on  the  cornice  is  enhanced  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  consoles  on  which  it  rests  ; the  usual  acanthus  leaf  is  replaced 
by  sharp  incisions,  thanks  to  which  the  eye  may  rest  before  it  is 
taken  by  the  garlands  and  projedtions  of  the  frieze. 


^ In  the  wing  of  the  second  building  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  Boissy-d’Anglas.  See  de  Champeaux,  “ L’Art  d^coratif  dans  le  Vieux  Paris,” 
pp.  294-296, 
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The  style  of  the  wall  decoration  is  no  less  distinguished,  and 
the  partial  relief  reserved  for  the  urns  and  figures,  that  is  to  say 
for  the  most  important  subjedts  of  the  decoration  of  each  large 
panel,  greatly  enriches  the  general  effedl.  The  vigour  of  the 
impression  thus  attained  is  further  heightened  and  sustained  by 
the  delicate  work  of  the  chisel  in  the  headings  and  mouldings 
which  enframe  the  paintings.  These  mouldings  define  all  the 
architedfural  lines,  and  in  this  way  I know  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  composition  ; even 
the  rather  commonplace  design  adopted  for  the  less  important 
sections — scrolls  of  ivy  and  flowers — is  atoned  for  by  the  way  in 
which  its  application  contributes  to  the  general  impression  con- 
veyed of  a sedudtive  harmony  of  colour. 

One  thing  above  all  others  gives  to  this  little  room  especial 
distinction,  and  that  is  the  style  of  the  chimney-piece.  Whoever 
may  desire  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  many  elaborate  decorations 
of  this  date  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  want  of  unity.  This  fault 
is  evident  in  the  delightful  room  at  Fontainebleau,  which  in  spite 
of  its  surpassing  magnificence  we  need  not  hesitate  to  charadferize 
as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  Serilly  boudoir ; it  is 
impossible  to  pick  out  there  any  dominant  feature.  The  taste 
which  has  governed  the  decoration  of  the  little  chamber  now 
reconstructed  at  South  Kensington  has  imposed  a totally  different 
treatment.  Here  we  find  but  one  unique  beauty : a work  of  art 
of  supreme  excellence,  shining  like  a jewel  in  its  setting.  The 
eye  passes  with  pleasure  over  the  varied  elegance  which  has  left 
no  space  without  its  appropriate  ornament ; it  returns  invariably 
to  the  dominant  feature,  which  is  the  very  centre  of  the  room. 
To  say  that  the  mounts  of  the  chimney-piece  are  certainly  from 
the  hand  of  Gouthiere,  is  to  say  that  all  the  chaplets  of  beading 
have  the  relief  and  beauty  of  pearls,  that  the  sprays  of  foliage 
applied  on  the  flat  are  chiselled  as  by  a goldsmith  at  work  on  a 
clasp  destined  for  a royal  mantle,  but  on  this  occasion  the  art  of 
Gouthiere  serves  but  to  give  value  to  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  to 
enhance  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  sheathed  and  veiled  figures — 
representing  two  aged  men — which  have  been  sculpured  in  gray 
marble,  on  either  side  the  fire-place,  by  the  brilliant  chisel  of 
Clodion.  Involuntarily,  one  seeks  to  divine  the  forms  hidden 
beneath  the  draperies  in  which  these  figures  are  so  admirably 
veiled.  The  breath  of  a secret  source  of  life  seems  to  inspire 
them;  a ghostly  shadow  falls  across  these  witnesses  of  a vanished 
past.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  effedl  produced  by  their 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  expression  of  an  art  devoted  to 
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the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  life,  but  these  veiled  figures 
seem  to  have  something  of  the  pathetic  sentiment  which  touches 
us  in  the  “ pleureurs  ” of  the  Tomb  of  Philippe  le  Hardi, 
and  one  may  imagine  that  they  weep,  in  like  fashion,  with  as 
profound  emotion  though  with  less  naivete^  a life  long  vanished  in 
the  past. 

If,  as  I suppose,  this  room  was  decorated  by  de  la  Rottiere  in 
1781-2,  some  seven  or  eight  years  later  than  the  date  at  which  he 
was  engaged  with  his  father  and  brother  on  the  the  “ Salon  de  la 
meridienne  ” at  Versailles^  (1774)  ; if  we  turn  back  to  compare 
the  charadler  of  these  works  with  that  of  his  father’s  famous 
decorations  of  the  “Cabinet  du  Conseil  ” (1755),  we  shall  at  once 
recognize  the  amazing  change  wrought  within  the  short  space  of 
five  and  twenty  years.  The  style  of  the  Serilly  boudoir,  and 
its  architedtural  treatment  are  closely  allied  to  the  admirable 
decoration  and  design  of  the  beautiful  domed  hall  at  Bagatelle 
(1780).  One  cannot  suppose  for  a moment  that  de  la  Rottiere  was 
there  engaged  by  Bellanger  : it  is  almost  certain  that  that  architect 
had  then  already  secured  a co-operator  in  his  brother-in-law,  Jean- 
Demosthene  Dugourc — but  there  is  a certain  similarity  of  character 
which  suggests  that  the  same  type  of  excellence  claimed  the 
allegiance  both  of  de  la  Rottiere  and  Dugourc. 

When  Bellanger  built  Bagatelle,  the  Style  Pompeien  was  in  its 
purest  phase  ; in  the  little  boudoir  of  Mme.  de  Serilly,  as  in  the 
more  brilliant  boudoir  of  the  Queen  at  Fontainebleau,  it  still  main- 
tains its  wonderful  charm  marked  by  special  excellence  of  detail,  but 
it  had  degenerated  somewhat  before  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  (1787) 
was  called  to  the  task  of  decorating  the  Salon  of  the  rue  Saint- 
Georges.  In  this  Salon,  where  one  is  amused  to  remember  Barras 
had  probably  many  times  received  the  visits  of  Josephine,  certain 
portions — as,  for  example,  the  panels  of  the  doors — are  as  fine  as 
any  work  in  the  boudoir  Serilly,  but  there  are  also  details — such 
as  the  ugly  fringed  sheet  tied  up  with  tassels  and  dotted  with 
nails  ^ — which  tell  unpleasantly  against  the  finely  designed  wreaths 
of  flowers  accompanying  the  medallions  above  the  doors  and 
framing  the  central  composition  of  Apollo  and  the  Hours. 

In  the  execution  of  any  works  of  great  importance  such  as  these, 
Jean-Simeon  had,  it  must  be  supposed,  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
Jules-Hugues.  It  is  perhaps  a little  point,  but  in  this  connedlion 
may  be  worth  noticing,  that  Jean-Simeon,  although  he  is  described 

‘ See  chap,  iii.,  p.  53. 

^ This  imbecile  detail  was  the  “rage”  just  then,  the  ebenhtes  repeated  it  ad 
nauseam.  Martin  Carlin  was  one  of  the  worst  offenders. 
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on  the  marriage  certificate  of  his  brother  (30th  June,  1779)  as 
“ Sculpteur  du  roy,”  is  mentioned,  in  1781,  in  the  “ Almanach  de 
Versailles,”  as  “ Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere,  peintre  et  decorateur  de 
la  reine,”  concurrently  with  his  brother,  “ Rousseau  Tame,  sculpteur 
ordinaire  de  la  reine,”  ^ We  get  here  not  only  a hint  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  responsibility  for  any  work  which  they  shared  in 
common  gradually  developed,  but  also  the  proof  of  the  satisfaftion 
felt  by  the  Queen  in  their  art,  which  ultimately  led  to  their 
employment  later  on  the  famous  boudoir  at  Fontainebleau, 

The  last  indication  that  we  have  of  the  adlivity  of  the  two 
brothers  carries  with  it  suggestions  of  a terrible  irony.  In  1792, 
both  were  engaged  in  effacing  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
group  of  “ La  Renommee,”  by  Domenico  Cucci,^  which  adorned 
the  grounds  of  Versailles,®  The  “sculpteur  du  roi  ” and  the 
“ peintre-decorateur  de  la  reine  ” ^ take  leave  of  us,  chisel  in  hand, 
gaining  an  honest  living  by  the  careful  obliteration  of  all  the 
symbols  of  that  royal  state  which  it  had  been  their  boast  to  serve. 

^ “ Adles  de  I’dtat  civil  de  Versailles,  registres  de  la  paroisse  Notre-Dame,  1779.” 
For  this  reference  I must  again  acknowledge  my  debt  to  M.  de  Nolhac. 

° See  “Art  in  the  Modern  State,”  p.  197.  He  is  dismissed  by  d’Argenville  as 
“ Cussi,  sculpteur  Fran^ais  peu  connu  ” (p.  451,  “Env.  Paris”).  The  group  in  question 
is  engraved  by  Thomassin,  in  the  “ Recueil  des  Figures,  Groupes,  etc.  de  Versailles” 
(P-  ^3)>  sculptor’s  name  given  in  full  as  Dominique  Guidi  d’Urbin.” 

^ Couard,  “ Bulletin  de  la  Commission  des  Antiquites  et  des  Arts  de  Seine-et- 
Oise,”  t.  XV.,  p.  75. 

^ In  1776  the  names  of  Jean-Antoine  and  Jean-Fran^ois  Rousseau  figure 
in  the  “ Almanach  historique  et  raisonne  des  architedfes,  peintres,  sculpteurs  et 
graveurs,”  as  those  of  two  artists  living  in  the  rue  Clery.  M,  de  Champeaux,  from 
whom  I borrow  this  information  (“  Hist,  de  la  Peinture  Decorative,”  p,  283),  is,  I 
think,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  are  identical  with  the  brothers  Jules-Hugues 
and  Jean-Sim^on.  Jules-Antoine,  the  father,  might  possibly  be  the  Jean-Antoine  of 
the  Almanach ; but  this  hypothesis  is  the  less  probable,  as  the  same  two  persons,  with 
the  same  Christian  names,  reappear  eleven  years  later  in  the  “Almanach  de  Paris  ” for 
1787,  in  which  we  see  that  they  had  moved  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Denis. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR 
AND  JEAN-DEMOSTHENE  DUGOURC 

r I 'iHE  name  of  Jean-Demosthene  Dugourc^  represents  the 
I full  force  of  the  pseudo-classic  reaction  in  its  most  distindl 
i shape.  His  influence — even  if  it  were  not  so  great  as  he 
would  have  us  believe — was  a thing  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  all  those  who  during  the  later  years  of  the  century  devoted 
themselves  to  decorative  design.  It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that 
he  had  something  to  say  to  the  work  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere 
and  his  brother  both  at  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau. 

In  the  biography — probably  written  by  himselP — in  which  we 
find  so  much  that  is  of  more  than  personal  interest,  we  are  told 
that  ‘‘  tons  les  bronzes  precieux  executes  pendant  dix  ans  par  le 
cHebre  Gouthiere  pour  le  due  d’Aumont,  la  duchesse  de  Mazarin, 
Madame  Dubarry,  M.  de  Bondy,  etc.,  ont  ete  diriges  par  lui,  ainsi 
que  ceux  executes  pour  la  Reine  par  differents  artistes.”  He 
wrote  this  sketch  of  his  life  at  Madrid — where  he  took  up 
his  quarters  towards  the  end  of  1799 — and  describes  himself  as  a 
veritable  prodigy.  “ A huit  ans,”  he  says,  “ il  dessinoit  d’apres 
nature  des  academies  ; a dix  ans  il  savoit  la  geometrie,  I’architedfure 
et  la  perspective ; a douze,  il  commen9oit  sa  rhetorique  au  College 
de  Jully  ....  lorsqu’il  fut  place  pres  du  due  de  Chartres^,  pour 
partager  ses  etudes  et  ses  recreations.” 

^ 1749-18 — . The  Christian  names  of  Dugourc  appear  to  have  been  originally 
“ Je^r*-Benis  ” ; the  second  was  altered  by  him,  probably  to  suit  republican  taste. 

^ N.  A.,  1877,  p.  367  et  seq.  M.  de  Montaiglon  has  here  printed  the  copy  of  the 
Memoire  then  in  the  possession  of  Mme,  Adolphe  Lance.  It  is  not  apparently  as 
complete  as  that  belonging  to  M.  le  baron  Pichon,  from  which  I take  this  passage.  See 
“ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  pp.  xx,  xxi. 

® Dugourc’s  father  was  “ controleur  ordinaire  de  la  Maison  de  M.  le  due  d’Orldans.” 
N.  A.,  1877,  p.  368. 
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The  College  de  Jully  was  one  of  the  most  famous  establishments 
of  the  Oratorians.  Distinguished  members  of  the  French  Academy 
figured  on  the  list  of  its  professors,  and  the  Abbe  Bartelmy — the 
author  of  the  “Jeune  Anacharsis ’’—treated  history  after  the  fashion 
then  supposed  to  be  most  engaging.  With  such  teachers  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  young  Dugourc  became  “ a I’age  de  quinze 
ans  un  homme  que  le  Comte  de  Cani,  nomme  ambassadeur  extra- 
ordinaire a Rome,  demanda  a son  pere  pour  I’y  accompagner.” 

At  Rome,  Dugourc  saw  Winckelmann,  “ dont  I’antousiasme  lui 
inspira  le  gout  de  I’Antiquite,”  and  this  interview  stimulated  the 
interests  which  the  teaching  of  the  Oratorians  had  fostered  in  their 
precocious  pupil,  and  determined  the  very  important  part  which 
he  played  in  the  later  development  of  that  pseudo-classic  readtion 
which  had  received  an  enormous  impulse,  on  its  initiation  in 
France,  from  the  personal  influence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.^ 

As  long  as  she  lived — owing  to  the  rare  quality  of  her  instindls 
and  intelligence — the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  had 
been  in  many  respedts  admirably  felicitous.  She  undoubtedly 
possessed  a sincere  and  instindfive  love  of  art,  and  sought  the  signs 
of  perfedlion  and  distindlion  in  all  that  was  executed  for  her  rather 
than  the  satisfadtion  of  mere  personal  luxury.  Louis  XV.  had  to 
be  amused.  “ La  marquise  et  ses  amis  disent,”  writes  d’Argenson 
on  the  loth  September,  1752,  “qu’on  ne  peut  amuser  le  Roi 
absolument  que  de  dessins  d’architedture,  que  S.  M.  ne  respire  qu’avec 
des  plans  et  des  dessins  sur  sa  table,  ce  qui  ruine  les  finances.”^ 
The  taste  of  the  marquise  at  least  secured  for  France  some 
compensation  for  the  extravagance  of  her  king.  Her  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufadtory  of  Sevres,^  her  relations  to  Guay,  the 
“ graveur  en  pierres  fines’’;^  her  own  attempts  to  acquire  some 
pradtical  knowledge  of  his  delicate  art  ; her  choice  of  the  men 
who  accompanied  her  brother  to  Italy,  are  all  fadts  which  show 
that  her  mind  remained  constantly  open  to  serious  considerations. 

That  quality  in  her  nature  which  led  her  to  rejedt  all  but  the 
most  perfedl  and  distinguished  work,  coupled  with  her  definite 
apprehensions  of  style  enabled  her,  during  the  twenty  years  of  her 

‘ Though  it  is  an  old  and  familiar  story,  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  at  this  point  the 
fa£t  that  the  rediscovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  {circa  1750)  stimulated  this 
readlion,  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  Winckelmann’s  “ Le  Anti- 
chita  di  Ercolano,”  and  further  popularized  by  the  appearance  of  Le  Roy’s  “ Les  plus 
beaux  monuments  de  la  Grece.” 

“ D’Argenson,  “ Memoires,”  t.  vii.,  p.  299. 

^ See  Delaborde,  “ De  I’Union  des  Arts  et  de  I’Industrie.”  Gamier,  “ La  porce- 
laine  tendre  de  Sevres.”  R.  Stettiner,  “ Das  Porzellan : Vincennes  und  Sevres.” 
Jahrbuch  der  K.  P.  Kunstsammlungen.  1893. 

^ See  “French  Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  p.  156  et  seq. 
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The  in-  reign,  to  contribute  in  no  unworthy  fashion  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  applied  arts.^  She  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
de  Pom-  those  who,  by  inborn  instindt,  can  more  than  match  the  calculations 
and°T^^  of  those  who  have  what  is  called  “ the  right  to  judge,”  and  her 
Demos-  ' death  in  1764  deprived  the  great  group  of  artists  who  were  em- 
thene  ployed  by  the  Crown  of  a court  of  appeal,  the  decisions  of  which 
Dugourc.  Yvej-e  ruled  by  a taste  finished  to  the  point  of  genius. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  the  famous  marquise  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  impatient  caprice  and  indecision  which  irritated  those  who 
had  to  work  for  the  Queen  of  Louis  XVI.  Marie-Antoinette  was 
no  more  capable  than  Madame  Dubarry  of  supplying  that  test  of 
excellence  which  had  been  found  in  the  personal  prediledfions, 
accomplished  taste  and  sagacious  judgment  of  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour. With  the  later  years  of  Louis  XV.  the  conflict  of  varying 
tendencies — set  free  by  the  disappearance  of  any  central  control — 
grew  more  and  more  bewildering,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  Dugourc,  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  Rome,  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  hesitated  as  to  the  choice  of  a career.^ 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  earn  his  bread,  for 
his  father’s  fortune,  which  he  represents  as  having  been  consider- 
able, had  vanished  in  the  expenses  of  a protradled  law-suit. 
“ D’amateur  qu’il  etoit,  Dugourc  devint  artiste,”  but  his  situation 
must  have  been  precarious,  and  if  he  were  concerned  with  any 
work  for  the  Dauphine  it  can  have  been  neither  fixed  nor  import- 
ant. Dugourc,  therefore,  again  left  Paris  : on  this  occasion  he 
went  to  Valenciennes  on  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  M.  de 
Gribeauval,^  “inspedteur  general  de  I’artillerie,”  who,  he  says,  “ I’as- 

* “ C’est  en  die,”  writes  M.  Courajod,  “ que  s’est  incontestablement  incarn^e  une 
pdiode  considdable  de  I’art  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  et  on  doit  la  regarder  comme  un 
des  types  les  plus  complets  de  I’amateur  de  ce  temps”  (“Livre  Journal,  Lazare  Duvaux,” 
t.  i.,  pp.  xxxiii  and  xxxvi).  The  same  writer  points  out  that  when  she  placed  the 
construdion  of  her  chateaux  or  hotels  in  the  hands  of  the  first  architeds  of  France — 
Gabriel,  L’Assurance,  Blondel,  Soufflot,  or  some  other  distinguished  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Architedure — she  reserved  to  herself  their  final  perfeding  by  a “ dernier 
ameublement,”  in  which  she  displayed  that  “ horreur  du  banal,  du  commun,  des 
meubles  de  pacotille  faits  sur  un  type  connu  et  repandu,”  which  is  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  her  credit. 

^ He  says  that  he  worked  for  some  years  at  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 
We  must  probably  place  at  about  this  date  his  execution  of  a large  etching  of  Netscher’s 
“Pride  a Venus,”  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum. 

^ J.-B.  Vaquette  de  Gribeauval  (1715-1789).  He  was  a celebrated  tactician  and 
engineer.  He  entirely  reorganized  the  French  artillery  and  made  it,  in  his  day,  the 
first  in  Europe  ; he  also  appears  to  have  invented  the  automobile.  On  23rd  Odober, 
1769,  Bachaumont  writes:  “On  a fait,  ces  jours  derniers,  I’epreuve  d’une  machine 
singulide  qui,  adaptd  a un  chariot,  devait  lui  faire  parcourir  I’espace  de  deux  lieues  en 
une  heure,  sans  chevaux  ” ; it  failed  at  first,  but  a second  trial  in  November,  I770>  was 
more  successful,  and  Bachaumont  again  returns  to  the  subjed  of  “ une  machine  a feu 
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sociat  a ses  travaux  militaires  dans  son  gouvernement  de  Valen- 
ciennes, servant  dans  le  Corps  Royal  du  Genie.”  At  this  time  the 
future  dictator  of  taste  seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  whether  he 
would  not  accept  the  position  found  for  him  by  de  Gribeauval, 
and  adopt  the  profession  of  a military  engineer,  but  his  father — 
who  had  probably  good  reason  for  so  doing — persuaded  him  to 
come  back  to  Paris  and  return  to  “ la  carriere  des  arts.”  This 
decision  Dugourc  affirmed,  in  1779,  by  the  publication  of  a work 
on  the  reformation  of  theatrical  costume,  which  most  certainly 
had  special  interest  for  the  Queen. 

The  marriage  of  his  sister  to  Bellanger — chief  architect  to 
Marie-Antoinette’s  favourite  brother-in-law,  the  Count  d’Artois — 
probably  contributed  to  bring  about  Dugourc’s  final  decision,  for 
we  find  him  sharing  with  Bellanger  all  the  work  executed  on  the 
“ batiments  ” of  the  Count  d’Artois  at  Paris,  Maisons,  Saint- 
Germain  and  Bagatelle.  The  decoration  of  Bagatelle  established 
his  credit  and  position.  The  beautiful  pompeian  ornament, 
between  the  bays  of  the  windows  and  the  fine  treatment  of  the 
ceiling  add  great  interest  and  charm  to  the  noble  proportions  of 
the  principal  room.  The  Count  de  Provence — afterwards  Louis 
XVIII. — at  once  gave  Dugourc  a place  in  his  Household  ; “ en 
1780,”  he  says  that  he  became  Dessinateur  du  Cabinet  de  Mon- 
sieur,” and  he  was  also  entrusted  by  him  with  the  diredtion  of  the 
magnificent  “ fetes  et  spectacles  donnes  a Brunoy  pour  la  Reine  et 
le  Roy.”  1 

By  this  appointment  Dugourc  was  brought  into  direCl  contaCl 
with  Gilles-Paul  Cauvet,^  a consummate  artist,  who  had  dedicated 
to  Monsieur,  in  1777,  his  “ Recueil  d’ornements  a I’usage  des 
jeunes  artistes  qui  se  destinent  a la  decoration  des  batiments.”  ^ 
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pour  le  transport  des  voitures,  et  surtout  de  I’artillerie,  dont  M.  de  Gribeauval,  officier 
en  cette  partie,  avait  fait  faire  des  experiences.” 

^ The  extravagant  follies  of  Jean  Piris-Monmartel  had  rendered  Brunoy  notorious. 
They  were  ended  only  when  the  owner  himself  was  “interdit  et  enferme.”  The 
Count  de  Provence  bought  the  chateau,  on  which  he  expended  great  sums,  but  he 
emigrated  and  “ne  retrouva  plus  a son  retour  d’exil,  en  1814,  ni  les  batiments,  ni  les 
jardins  de  sa  residence  princiere  ” (see  Barron,  “ Les  Environs  de  Paris  ”).  The  title 
of  Marquis  de  Brunoy  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
Louis  XVIII. 

“ 1731-1788.  The  sale  of  his  great  colleftions  took  place  March  nth,  1789. 
Destailleurs,  “ L’Ornementation  des  Appartements,”  t.  i.,  p.  89. 

* The  address  of  the  author  is  given  as  “ rue  de  Seves,  prds  celle  du  Bacq.”  On 
the  frontispiece  is  the  following  inscription ; “ Recueil  d’ornements,  d^di6  a Monsieur 
en  I’annde  1777,  par  G.-P.  Cauvet,  d’Aix  en  Provence,  sculpteur  de  Son  Altesse 
royale.”  This  work  is  described  in  the  “ Catalogue  du  Cabinet  de  M.  Cauvet  ” as 
containing  113  plates,  making  a volume  of  72  leaves,  but  M.  Destailleurs  has  never 
seen  a copy  containing  more  than  96  plates  on  68  leaves.  Ibid, 
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He  held  the  post  of  “ Sculpteur  de  son  Altesse  royale,”  which 
would  have  protedled  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  even  if  he  had 
not  been  an  adtive  official  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  to  whose 
Salon,  in  1774,  he  had  sent  two  bas-reliefs  and  a series  of  twelve 
designs  of  ornament  “ graves  dans  la  maniere  du  crayon  rouge  et 
noir  par  Mile.  Liottier  la  jeune,  belle-ffile  et  eleve  de  I’auteur.”  ^ 

The  advantage  derived  by  Dugourc  from  having  been  brought 
into  touch  with  Cauvet,  under  the  direction  of  Bellanger,  at  the 
outset  of  his  official  career,  was  incalculable.  Cauvet  also 
“ s’antousiasma  de  I’Antiquite.”  Many  series  of  his  designs  are 
purely  pompei’an  in  character — hanging  medallions  are  supported 
by  terms  and  nymphs  drawn  with  great  elegance,  and  sometimes 
with  not  unintentional  reminiscence  of  the  Loggie  of  Raphael. 
There  are  also  frequent  proofs  to  be  found  in  his  “ Recueil  ” of 
his  classic  studies,  such,  for  example,  as  the  acanthus  ornament,  on 
plate  47^ — which  reminds  us  that  he  exhibited  “ un  bas  relief  de 
I’origine  du  chapiteau  Corinthien  — or  the  bit  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  which  he  has  reproduced  with  a care  which  shows  how  deep 
was  his  feeling  for  certain  refinements  of  style. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Cauvet,  as  in  that  of  Dugourc, 
there  is  hardly  any  work  positively  identified  as  carried  out  from 
his  designs.^  The  fadt  that  he  is  known  to  have  mounted  four 
tables  of  petrified  wood  for  Marie-Antoinette  ^ at  the  Petit 
Trianon  has  given  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  Court  elsewhere,  but  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Works 
are  missing  after  1774 — that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  of  the  period 
in  which  one  would  look  for  the  entry  of  Cauvet’s  name.  One 
of  the  drawings  of  his  “ Recueii  ” (plate  22)  may,  I think,  be 
recognized  in  the  frieze  at  Versailles,  which  decorates  the  “Cabi- 
net des  Chiens,”  the  subject  and  main  lines  of  which  recall  the 


^ Guiffrey,  “Expositions  de  I’Academie  de  St.  Luc,”  p.  165.  Mile.  Liottier 
does  not  engrave  after  Cauvet  so  well  as  Leroy,  or  Martini,  whom  he  also  employed. 

^ I must  acknowledge  the  advantage  I have  had  in  working  with  the  remarkable 
colledlion  of  the  published  works  of  Cauvet  and  other  designers,  bequeathed  by 
M.  Lessousfachd  to  the  library  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

® No.  215,  Salon  1774.  Cauvet  was  living  at  this  date,  as  in  1777,  in  the  rue  de 
Seve.  In  1776,  the  address  of  “ L’Eveille,  tres-habile  artiste”  is  given  in  the 
Almanach  historique  as  “ruedeSdve,  maison  de  M.  Cauvet,  sculpteur.”  See  Davillier, 
“Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  xxvii. 

* The  various  ornamentation  of  the  “ decoration  de  boudoir,”  exhibited  in  1888 
by  Mme.  Lelong,  was  attributed  to  Cauvet,  and  his  drawings  are  said  to  have  been 
recognized  in  the  “Salon”  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Noailles-Mouchy  (reproduced  by  de 
Champeaux,  “ L’Art  decoratif,”  p.  80)  which  was  destroyed  in  making  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain. 

' She  seems  to  have  had  a passion  for  this  natural  curiosity.  See  Germain  Bapst, 
“Notes  et  souvenirs  artistiques  sur  Marie-Antoinette,”  G.  B.  A.,  1893. 
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famous  work  by  Van  Cleve  ^ in  the  Salon  de  I’CEil  de  Boeuf.  The 
drawing  of  the  “ Recueil  ” — which  has  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
beautiful  decoration  now  but  ill  seen  in  the  Cabinet  des  Chiens — 
though  evidently  inspired  by  the  work  of  Van  Cleve,  is  treated 
with  a more  fanciful  elegance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fantastic 
dogs  and  children  whom  Cauvet  has  represented  in  the  embrace  of 
the  sinuous  curves  and  delicate  tendrils  of  a gracefully  foliated 
arabesque. 

This  work  was  most  probably  executed  before  the  publication, 
in  1777,  of  the  “ Recueil  ” in  which  it  is  represented,  and  there- 
fore before  the  date  at  which  we  know  that  Dugourc,  as  well  as 
Cauvet,  was  employed  by  Monsieur.  There  are,  however,  some  traces 
of  Dugourc’s  favour  with  Marie-Antoinette  before  he  was  brought 
diredtly  under  her  notice  by  his  direction  of  the  fetes  at  Brunoy,  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  possibly  in  early  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  her  favourite,  Richard  Mique,  in  whose  interest  she  had 
forced  the  hand  of  Gabriel,  and  destroyed  the  valuable  direction 
given  by  the  authority  of  the  First  Archited;  to  the  Crown. ^ 

In  the  autobiography  to  which  I have  already  referred  will  be 
found  the  statement  that  Dugourc  had  hesitated  to  accept  the  post 
of  “ Inspedeur-gendal  des  manufactures  de  France,”  which  had 
been  offered  to  him,  because  he  would  have  preferred  that  of 
“ Diredeur  particulier  des  Batiments  du  Roi,  Jardins,  Arts  et 
Manufadures  Royales,  que  la  Reine  voulait  faire  crdr  en  sa 
faveur  pour  soulager  d’une  partie  du  travail  du  Departement  M. 
d’Angiviller,  qui  en  etoit  Ordonnateur  General.”^ 

The  date  of  the  offer  is  easily  fixed,  for  this  apparently  simple 
statement,  in  the  autobiography  of  Dugourc,  reveals  the  last 
development  of  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  by  Marie-Antoinette  to 
relieve  herself  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  d’Angiviller  the 
estimates  for  her  incessantly  altered  and  always  costly  projeds.  She 
wished  to  spend  as  much  money  as  she  chose  without  having  to  ask 
for  it.  “ M.  I’abbe  de  Vermond,”  writes  Mique  as  early  as  1777 — 
after  a troubled  time  as  “ Intendant  et  Controleur  general  des  bati- 
ments de  la  Reine  ” — “ en  m’apprenant  que  la  Reine  s’etait  decidee  a 
remettre  Trianon  aux  bdiments,  m’ajouta  que  S.  M.  s’y  dait  princi- 
palement  decidd  pour  s’epargner  la  peine  de  demander  des  fonds.”  ^ 
At  this  time  Dugourc  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 

* 1645-1732.  R.  26  April,  1681.  Prof.  26  September,  1693.  Reftor,  28  Sep- 
tember, 1715.  Chancellor,  26  Oftober,  1720.  See  P.V.  ; also  “Corneille  Van 
Cleve,”  Mdm.  ined.,  t.  ii.,  p.  73. 

^ See  “French  Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  p.  31.  ^ N.  A.,  1877,  p.  371. 

* Desjardins,  “ Le  Petit  Trianon,”  p.  83-91.  There  seems  to  be  an  indication 
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Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  applied  to  him  for  the  designs  both  as  to 
costume  and  decoration  for  six  operas  (1781),  and  the  Grand  duke 
Paul  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  leave  France  for  Russia. 
He  refused  the  great  offers  then  made  to  him,  so  he  explains,  on 
account  of  his  recent  marriage,  but  it  is  clear  that  his  situation  in 
Paris  left  him  nothing  to  desire.  The  millionaires  of  that  day, 
Laborde,  “ banquier  de  la  Cour,”  and  Saint-James,  “Tresorier  de 
la  Marine,”  placed  in  his  hands  the  building  of  their  country 
houses  and  the  laying  out  of  vast  English  gardens,^  and  “ Mylord 
Schelburnn,  I’un  des  membres  les  plus  distingues  du  Parlement 
d’Angleterre  ” received  from  Dugourc  the  plans  for  a most  mag- 
nificent museum.^ 

The  Qipeen  atoned  for  her  failure  to  create  for  him  a more 
important  post,  by  the  appointment  of  Dugourc,  in  1784,  as 
“ Dessinateur  du  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne,”  a situation 
which  he  held  conjointly  with  his  place  of  “ Intendant  des 
batiments  de  Monsieur.”  These  two  offices — taken  in  connection 
with  his  control  (1783)  of  the  costumes  and  decorations  of  the 
Opera — enabled  him  to  exercise  immense  power  over  the  latest 
developments  of  the  “ Style  Louis  XVI.”  In  his  own  words,  “ tout 
ce  qui  s’est  fait  a Paris  de  precieux  et  de  recherche  pendant  cet 
espace  de  temps  a ete  conduit  par  lui  et  soumis  a son  examen.” 

Writing  of  the  “grand  salon  a coupole  ” at  Bagatelle,  M.  de 
Champeaux  says,  “ cette  piece  d’un  beau  caraCtere  fait  honneur  au 
talent  decorateur  de  Bellanger,”  ^ but  we  may  take  the  treatment  of 
this  fine  salon,  I think,  as  the  earliest  example  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  Dugourc  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law. 

Bellanger  was,  of  course,  no  mean  artist  himself  in  respeCt  of 
decoration,  as  the  interesting  series  of  his  designs  preserved  at  the 
Cabinet  des  Estampes,  to  which  I have  previously  had  occasion  to 

of  the  unwillingness  of  the  King  to  indulge  the  reckless  expenditure  at  the  Petit 
Trianon  for  the  English  garden,  in  the  Queen’s  refusal  to  ask  for  the  money,  as 
d’Angiviller  entreated  her  to  do,  and  in  her  insistence  that  he  should  himself  carry 
through  the  negociation. 

* Those  for  Saint-James  cost  “quatre  millions.”  “La  Vie  parisienne  sous 
Louis  XVI.,”  p.  36. 

^ These  plans  seem  to  have  been  lost.  Search  has  been  made  for  them  at  Bowood  ; 
but  I learn,  from  inquiries  made  for  me  there  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  that 
amongst  those  preserved,  “ a very  miscellaneous  lot,  are  gates,  terraces,  baths,  furniture, 
temples,  and  grottoes,  some  of  French  design,  but  nothing  which  looks  at  all  like  any 
part  of  a museum,  and  no  trace  of  Dugourc’s  name.” 

“ L’Art  ddcoratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  p.  305.  M.  de  Champeaux  adds  that 
Lord  Hertford  did  not  care  for  boiseries  sculpths.  A few  years  before  his  death  he 
sold  a great  quantity  for  small  sums  to  dealers,  amongst  others  a complete  “ salon  avec 
ses  pilastres  et  ses  plafonds  de  I’^poque  de  Louis  XVI.”  A description  of  Bagatelle 
in  1787  will  be  found  in  “ La  Vie  parisienne  sous  Louis  XVI.,”  p.  31. 
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refer,  goes  far  to  show.^  Not  the  least  interesting  amongst  these 
are  those  concerned  with  the  interior  decoration  and  arrangement 
of  Bagatelle,  and  not  the  least  graceful  amongst  these  last  is  the 
centre  design  for  a ceiling  in  which  we  find  a suggestive  detail— 
a strongly  and  beautifully  designed  peacock  with  crest  eredt  and 
tail  outspread.  It  is  a marked  feature  of  which  I do  not  feel  sure 
that  Bellanger  should  have  the  credit ; perhaps,  indeed,  we  should 
connedl  its  introdudlion  with  the  hand  of  Dugourc,  for  we  find 
this  same  delightful  peacock  strutting  on  the  panels  of  the  Petit 
cabinet  de  la  Reine  ” at  Versailles. 

It  is  but  a slight  clue,  but  it  confirms  a conjedture  hazarded  by 
M.  Dussieux,  who  mentions  the  name  of  Dugourc  amongst  those 
who  were  possibly  responsible  for  the  diredlion  of  the  decoration 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Dauphine.^  There  can  here,  however, 
be  no  question  of  Bellanger,  and  if — as  I am  inclined  to  suppose 
— Dugourc  had  some  hand  in  the  work  executed  in  the  “ petit 
cabinet,”  on  the  door  of  which  appear  “ appliques  en  cuivre 
ciseles  par  Gouthiere,”  it  must  have  been  as  the  protege  of 
Mique. 

Until  the  retirement  of  Jacques-Ange  Gabriel,  Mique- — 
though  he  may  have  called  in  Dugourc  upon  occasion- — had  not 
power  enough  to  give  him  anything  like  permanent  employment. 
He  himself  had  succeeded  Emmanuel  Here  as  “ Diredteur  general 
des  batiments  ” to  the  King  of  Poland  at  Nancy,  and  had  petitioned 
Marigny  (February,  1766),  on  the  death  of  Stanislas,  to  continue 
his  salary  and  leave  him  in  charge  of  the  buildings  which  the 
King  had  eredted  in  Lorraine.  Across  this  letter  Marigny  wrote, 
“a  ete  decide  qu’on  n’y  ferait  point  de  reponse,”  ^ but  Mique,  un- 
dismayed, returned  to  the  charge  and  must  be  supposed — for  here 
documents  fail  us— to  have  produced  some  effedt,  since  he  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  town  of  Versailles  in  the  following  year. 
Whilst  engaged  there  on  the  buildings  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Chanoinesses  Ursulines  (now,  I think,  the  Lycee),  he  must  have 
contrived  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  the  Dauphine,  for  on  the 
instant  of  her  accession  the  name  of  Mique  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  her  Household  as  “Intendant  et  controleur  general  des  batiments 

* I will  cite  here  as  specially  noticeable  a “ cheminee  de  granit  rose  des  Vosges 
pour  une  chambre  a coucher  . . . dans  la  maison  Peregaux.  Elle  est  disposde  sur 
les  nouveaux  principes  de  Caminologie  contre  les  inconvenients  de  la  fumee  et  les 
dangers  du  feu.”  In  what  way  these  principles  affedted  the  arrangement  we  are  not 
told,  but  we  see  that  Bellanger  had  a fine  sense  of  colour. 

* “ Le  chiteau  de  Versailles,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  2 and  3.  The  accounts  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  1774  give  only  the  names  of  Forestier  and  Rousseau  as  employed. 

^ Desjardins,  “ Le  Petit  Trianon,”  p.  69. 
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et  jardins  de  la  Reine,”^  a post  which  had  remained  vacant  since 
the  days  of  Marie-Therese. 

Confirmation  of  the  supposition  that  Mique  had  been  employed 
in  the  Chateau  before  the  accession  of  Marie-Antoinette  may  be 
found  in  the  fadt  that  the  use  of  coloured  golds — which  play  a 
remarkable  part  in  the  later  decorations  of  Versailles  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. — coincides  with  the  presumed  date  of  the 
arrival  of  Mique  from  Nancy,  where  the  grilles  of  Jean  Lamour 
in  the  Place  Stanislas  gave  splendid  evidence  of  the  charm  of  this 
variety  of  treatment.  They  were  employed  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
the  “ Chambre  du  roi  ” about  1767,  for  d’Argenville,  writing  in 
1768,  says,  “le  plafond  vient  d’etre  redore  de  differens  ors  sur  un 
fond  blanc,”^  but,  perhaps,  the  earliest  examples  of  their  use  at 
Versailles  are  to  be  found  in  the  “salle  des  bains”  of  Louis  XV. 
(1770),^  the  panels  of  which  are  full  gilt,  and  framed  in  a border 
of  rushes  tinted  in  greenish  gold.  Similar  treatment  may  be 
observed  in  such  parts  of  what  is  called  the  “appartement  de 
Mme.  Adelaide,”  as  were  carried  out  in  1775,  but  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  “petits  appartements  de  la  Reine”  there  appear  new 
elements  which  were  very  possibly  due  to  the  collaboration  of 
Dugourc. 

The  dolphin  which  accompanies  the  Austrian  eagle  in  the 
metal  ornaments  of  the  door  shows  that  the  work  was  executed 
before  1774,  but  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  on  the  panels  is 
the  peacock  treated  exadlly  as  we  find  it  in  the  designs  for  Baga- 
telle. The  subsidiary  decoration — the  vase  forms  on  the  interpanels, 
the  sheafs  of  arrows  and  volutes  of  trailing  rose-branches — is  of  a 
charadter  corresponding  precisely  with  that  applied  under  Mique’s 
direction  to  the  “Boudoir”  of  the  Queen  at  the  Petit  Trianon.^ 
When  first  arranging  this  little  room  Mique  introduced  the  in- 
genious device  by  which  the  windows  were  masked  at  night  by 
mirrors,^  but  the  old  wainscot  was  retained.  The  later  work 
which  we  now  see — the  pattern  threading  its  way  along  the 
border  line  and  having  the  panel  free® — dates  only  from  1787 

N.  A.,  1872,  p.  94.  See  also  “French  Architefts  and  Sculptors,”  pp.  31,  32. 

^ “ Env.  Paris,”  p.  286.  ’ See  chap,  iii.,  p.  53. 

This  room  was  construdted  in  the  space  left  by  the  suppression  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  entresol.  Desjardins,  “Le  Petit  Trianon,”  p.  133. 

' This  contrivance  won  for  the  boudoir  the  appellation  of  “ Cabinet  des  glaces 
mouvantes.”  It  has  been  lately  employed  with  great  success  in  the  “ Grand  Salon  ” 
of  the  hotel  of  M.  Rodolphe  Kann. 

® This  style  of  treatment  is  essentially  charadleristic  of  late  work.  In  the  “ Petit 
Salon  ” of  the  hotel  Pelletier-Saint-Fargeau  (Hotel  Carnavalet)  we  find  plain  panels 
and  highly  decorated  inter-panels. 
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when — as  a contemporary  writer  informs  us — changes  were  made 
in  the  bedchamber  and  boudoir  of  the  Queen,  “quoique  Tun  et 
I’autre  soient  nouvellement  decores,  mais  il  paroit  que  la  Reine  ne 
sait  pas  trop  ce  qui  pent  lui  plaire.”^ 

The  excuse  was  furnished  on  this  occasion,  by  a new  set  of 
furniture  ordered  to  encourage  the  flagging  industries  of  Lyons 
and  designed  in  all  probability  by  Dugourc,  who  had  then  held 
the  post  of  “ dessinateur  du  Garde-Meuble”  for  some  three  years. 
The  style  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  his  boast  that  he  first 
set  the  example  of  employing  the  “genres  Arabesque  et  Etrusque,” 
not  only  in  architedtural  decoration  but  for  hangings  and  furniture. 
The  magnificence  of  those  carried  out  for  the  “Boudoir”  involved 
the  condemnation  of  the  old  surroundings,  and  the  Queen’s  decora- 
tors were  constrained  to  enrich  the  panelling  with  an  application 
of  the  “genre  Arabesque” — garlands  of  flowers,  mingled  with  urns, 
doves,  and  darts,  and  the  arms  of  France,  accompanied  by  the 
initials  M.  A. 

If  this  work  were  inspired  by  Dugourc,  then  we  must  infer 
that  he  had  lost  ground  since  he  published,  in  1782,  the  fine  set 
of  six  arabesques  which  he  signed  with  the  monogram  “D.  G.”  ^ 
Graceful  as  the  work  is,  it  conveys  an  irresistible  impression  of 
pettiness : as  one  passes  from  the  old  rooms,  which  still  keep 
something  of  a royal  air,  into  this  boudoir  we  get  a sense  of 
diminution.  We  mentally  compare  the  dainty  elegance  of  these 
arabesques  with  the  splendid  breadth  of  style  which  distinguishes 
the  achievements  of  Verberckt  and  Rousseau,  and  again  we  recog- 
nize how  rapidly  the  feeling  for  noble  line  is  passing  away. 

Yet,  whilst  the  general  style  lost  breadth  and  nobility,  the 
execution  of  every  detail  reached  unsurpassed  perfection.  There 
are  fragments  of  the  metal  mounts  in  the  “Garde-robe  de  Louis 
XVI.”  (1788),^  which  are  of  matchless  finish.  Delicacy  of  execu- 
tion is  carried  to  a point  in  the  marble  mantelpiece  which  is 
rivalled  only  by  the  workmanship  of  the  gilt  fittings.  Little 
chiselled  wreaths,  little  rosettes  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  might  be 
meant  as  jewels  for  a queen’s  gown,  and  are  wrought  with  the  skill 
of  a goldsmith.  I have  thought,  in  touching  some  of  them,  of  the 
grains  of  gold  laid  between  the  lines  of  fine  Greek  work. 

Unlike  Mique,  who,  together  with  his  son,  followed  his  royal 

* “ Vie  parisienne  sous  Louis  XVI.,”  p.  83. 

^ Renouvier,  “ Histoire  de  I’Art  pendant  la  Revolution,”  classes  Dugourc  amongst 
“ Graveurs  sur  bois.”  There  is  a set  of  these  arabesques  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

' See  p.  53. 
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mistress  to  the  scaffold,  Dugourc,  with  that  superb  egotism  which 
was  the  dominant  note  of  his  character,  contrived  to  keep  himself 
free  from  the  disasters  which  befel  his  most  illustrious  patrons 
without  forfeiting  his  claims  to  their  future  favour.  He  even  took 
credit  to  himself  for  the  prudent  selfishness  by  which  his  conduct 
at  this  critical  moment  was  governed.  “ Fermement  decide  a ne 
jouer  aucun  role  dans  I’etrange  evenementqui  bouleversait  sa  patrie, 
Dugourc  se  tourna,”  he  says,  “ vers  les  manufadlures.” 

The  making  of  coloured  papers  by  means  of  stencilled  patterns 
and  block  prints  coloured  by  hand  after  the  fashion  of  early  wood- 
engravings  had  always  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  same  workmen 
— “ dominotiers,^  imagers  et  tapissiers.”  For  a long  while  their 
use  had  been  confined  to  the  covering  and  lining  of  books  and 
boxes  and  the  decoration  of  very  small  rooms.  With  the  later 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  their  popularity  had  extended, 
and  Dugourc  seized  the  opportunity  to  establish,  with  Anisson- 
Duperon,  the  “ Diredteur  de  Flmprimerie  Royale,”  a manufacture 
of  “ papier  peints,”  which  he  declares  became  within  the  year, 
thanks  to  his  exertions,  the  rival  of  the  two  most  famous  then 
existing  in  Paris.^  “ La  condanation  d’Anisson,”  who  appears  to 
have  been  less  prudent  than  his  colleague,  destroyed  this  flourishing 
enterprise,  and  Dugourc  turned  his  attention  to  other  projedls.  He 
started  a fadtory  for  the  issue  of  Republican  playing  cards,  and 
another  for  the  imitation  of  English  glass,  giving  at  the  same  time 
constant  care  to  one  of  the  best  porcelain  manufactories  in  Paris,^ 
“ celle  de  Seve  etant  alors  totallement  paralysee.” 

Of  Dugourc’s  power  as  a designer  and  manufacturer,  whether 
of  paper-hangings  or  of  glass  and  porcelain,  we  have,  I believe,  no 
authentic  example  ; there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  he  applied  to 
every  form  of  decoration  those  brilliantly  and  forcibly  designed 
arabesques  by  which  his  reputation  is  best  distinguished.  As  to 
his  playing  cards,  the  case  is  different,  for,  in  addition  to  the  famous 
set  of  the  “ nouvelles  cartes  de  la  Republique  Fran9aise,”  which — 
though  coarsely  coloured — have  been  actually  attributed  to  David 
on  account  of  the  solid  qualities  of  draughtsmanship  by  which  they 
are  characterized,^  Dugourc  has  signed  various  other  small  works  at 

’ “ Dominotiers  ” from  “ dominos,”  that  is  to  say,  marbled  papers  or  papers  orna- 
mented by  “ Grotesques.”  Renouvier,  “ L’Art  pendant  la  Revolution,”  t.  ii.,  p.  375. 

’ It  was  located  in  the  ci-devant  Hotel  Longueville,  Place  du  Carrousel. 
“ Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Francaise  pendant  la  Revolution,”  p.  96. 

= Belleville? 

The  figures  on  Dugourc’s  cards  are  P our  Genii ; War,  Commerce,  Peace,  and 
the  Arts  ; Four  Liberties;  Worship,  Professions,  Marriage,  and  the  Press;  and  the 
Four  Equalities:  Duties,  Colour,  Rights,  and  Ranks.  They  are  variously  signed; 
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this  date  in  conjundlion  with  the  wood-engraver  Duplat,  which  are 
also  of  unusual  merit.  Of  these  little  figures,  which  I have  not 
seen,  M.  Renouvier  writes  that  they  “ attradt  attention  from  the 
strength  and  novelty  of  the  types  selected,  from  the  appropriateness 
of  their  attributes  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  fine  style  of  the 
design ; after  the  compositions  of  Prud’hon  they  will  always  stand 
out  from  that  crowd  of  official  vignettes,  which  are  only  interesting 
from  their  emblems,  and  in  which  the  designer  and  the  wood- 
engraver  usually  show  an  equal  clumsiness.”  ^ 

The  treaty  between  the  Republic  and  the  Crown  of  Spain 
revived,  in  1795,  those  relations  with  the  Court  of  Madrid  which 
seem  to  have  begun  when  Dugourc,  five  years  earlier,  had  furnished 
Charles  IV.  with  “ le  dessin  d’une  salle  de  tronne.”  In  1799 
Dugourc,  consulted  by  the  Spanish  Consul-general  at  Paris, 
directed  the  execution  for  the  King  and  his  Queen  of  a state  coach, 
and  when  the  horologist,  Godon,  died  at  Bayonne  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  his  family  claimed  the  good  offices  of  the  man  “ qui  avoit 
dirige  les  objets  d’arts  dont  sa  veuve  se  trouvoit  chargee,”  fully 
persuaded  that  his  presence  on  the  spot  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

All  the  bronzes  and  the  jewels  executed  by  Godon  and  “ pre- 
sentes  dans  cette  Cour  ” had,  in  fadt,  been  designed  and  diredted  by 
Dugourc  in  the  intervals  of  his  other  and  various  business.  He 
could  not,  therefore  put  aside  the  call  to  Madrid,  and  at  Madrid 
on  the  26th  April,  1800,  he  wrote  the  curious  Memoir,  which- — if 
we  except  the  tradition  preserved  by  Brulliart  by  which  he  is 
assigned  to  St.  Aubin  as  a pupil  in  his  early  days — is  our  only 
source  of  information  concerning  his  life  and  work.  These  are 
interesting  in  no  ordinary  degree,  not  only  because  Dugourc  re- 
presents better  than  any  other  man,  specially  occupied  with 
decorative  design,  the  modifications  which  charafterized  the  epoch 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen,  but  because  his  art  lived  at  its  best 
and  even  grew  in  the  hour  of  Revolution. 

The  work  of  Cuvillies,^  for  example,  is  typically  representative 
of  the  “ Style  Regence  ” ; that  of  Delafosse  and  Delalonde  refledts 

two  bear  “Dugourc  inv.,  I’an  ii  de  la  R^publique  par  brevet  d’invention,”  others 
“ Par  brevet  d’invention  Jaume  et  Dugourc.”  Jaume  is  said  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  colour. 

* Renouvier,  t.  ii.,  pp.  378-381. 

^ Biais,  “Les  Pineau,”  p.  28  note.  See  his  “Morceaux  de  Caprice,”  of  which  a 
copy  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s,  February  15th,  1900,  for  ,^34  lor.  A copy  of  his  “Livre 
de  serrurerie  nouvellement  invent^  par  Francois  de  Cuvilliis,  conseiller  et  architedle 
de  Sa  Majesty  Imp6riale  grav6  par  Charles  Albert  de  Lespilliez,”  which  forms  the 
seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  “CEuvre”  of  Cuvilli^s,  I saw  recently  priced  /8. 
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the  invasion  of  those  varied  and  bewildering  elements  which  flooded 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  In  the  “ Cahiers  d’Iconologie  ” (1771)  of 
Delafosse — who  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  ^ 
— delicate  arabesques  are  jostled  by  heavy  designs  for  bedsteads  a 
la  Chinoise;  a la  Turque;  aux  Attributs  pastorales.  Now  and 
again  he  swings  great  wreaths  about  the  lines  of  a clock  or  a table 
in  a lordly  way  which  suggests  decorations  borne  in  a classic  triumph, 
and  his  designs  for  “ chenets,”  girandoles,  and  candelabra  are  un- 
failingly admirable.  Lalonde — after  whom  Fran9ois  Boucher  fils 
frequently  engraved — shows  intentions  equally  troubled ; his  love 
of  grace  leads  him  to  touch  with  elegance  even  the  shop-fronts 
which  find  a place  in  his  “ Cahiers  ” ; the  running  garlands  of  his 
arabesques^  are  as  slight  and  fragile  as  the  flowers  and  foliage  of 
Salembier,  but  his  designs  for  goldsmith’s  work  betray  not  in- 
frequently something  of  that  tiresome  formalism  which  deprives 
by  too  set  an  architedtural  intention  his  larger  projedls  for  gates 
and  grilles  of  all  their  proper  charm.^ 

Salembier,  unlike  the  other  designers  in  this  group,  seems  to 
have  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  decoration  on  the  flat,^ 
and  I had  hoped  to  have  given  in  illustration  of  the  style  of  his 
work  a reprodudlion  of  one  of  the  four  large  panels^  which,  found 
by  Madame  Jubinal  in  a house  belonging  to  the  St.  Albin  family 
at  the  corner  of  the  rues  Boudreau  and  Caumartin,  is  now  in  the 
house  of  M.  Georges  Duruy  in  the  Avenue  de  I’Elysee.  Un- 
fortunately, the  little  Salon  on  which  they  were  bestowed  is  now  a 


' At  the  Salon  opened  by  that  body  in  1774,  he  figured  as  “ Ancien  Adjoint  a 
Professeur  de  G^om^trie  et  Perspeftive,”  and  exhibited  “ No,  77.  Vue  perspedlive 
d’un  Monument  fundraire,  Ruine  d’un  temple  de  Mars ; ” also  eight  “ desseins  de 
difFdrens  habillements  a I’usage  des  habitans  de  Corse,”  belonging  to  “ M.  Aubanton,” 
Under  No.  78  appeared  a variety  of  sketches:  “Salle  de  bal,  Chambre  a coucher,” 
etc.,  belonging  to  “M.  Vestier.”  These  remind  us  that  he  called  himself,  in  his 
‘‘  Iconologie  historique,”  “ architedte,  decorateur,”  but  he  is  classed  amongst  the 
“ dessinateurs  ” in  the  “ Almanach  des  artistes”  for  1776.  In  1777  he  lived  in 
the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Martin  (Destailleurs,  “ L’Ornementation  des  Appartements,” 
t.  i.,  p.  84).  A colledlion  of  his  original  drawings  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Louvre. 

See  the  wonderful  elegance  of  “Trumeau  de  cheminde,”  book  xii.  For  the 
publications  of  Lalonde,  see  Destailleurs,  as  cited  above,  t.  i.,  pp.  86,  87. 

® See  “ Cahier  ; Grilles,  1789.”  The  “ Grille  du  Palais  Marchand.”, 

^ As  an  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  mentioned  a red  chalk  drawing  for  a 
“ Rdchaud  a esprit  de  vin”  in  the  colledlion  of  M.  J.  Carr6.  See  G.  B.  A.,  1880, 
t.  ii.,  p.  21. 

' They  are  covered  with  the  arabesques,  garlands,  and  scrolls  of  the  best  period  of 
his  work,  which  affords  so  many  examples  of  a somewhat  emasculate  grace  (see  the 
reproduftions  given  in  the  “ Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  ” for  1895).  The  decoration 
was  completed  by  the  canopy  of  an  alcove  and  by  narrow  pilasters  on  which  were 
detached  “ enroulements  de  roses  d’une  moins  bonne  execution.” 
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Pendule  Louis  XVI.,  Circa  1780. 
(Il'a/Zace  Collection,  Jlertford  House.) 


Pendule  Louis  XV.  Style  Delaeosse, 
{Salle  des  Mamiscrits  : L Arsenal.) 


nursery,  and  the  decorations  are  protected  by  an  “ armature  de 
bois  ” which  makes  approach  impossible. 

Again  and  again  we  have  to  note  of  these  men — ^many  of  whom 
were  at  the  full  of  their  reputation  when  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
came  upon  them — that  they  either  disappear  from  sight  or,  if  they 
continue  to  work  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the  century,  invariably 
lose  all  that  had  lent  their  art  its  captivating  charm.  Dugourc 
seems  to  have  been  an  exception.  He  had  anticipated  the  delivery 
of  the  classic  gospel  : the  temper  of  his  work»remained  unchanged, 
nay  more,  it  became  excellently  genial  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of 
the  common  appeal  to  the  ideals  of  that  life  by  which  his  own  art 
had  been  inspired. 

Dugourc  was  no  mere  archeologist,  and  the  proof  of  the  ex- 
ceptional charadter  of  his  sentiment  for  classic  models  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fadt  that  work  designed  by  him  has  been  adlually  attributed 
to  Prud’hon.  No  finer  test  could  be  imagined.  In  the  hotel  of 
Mile.  d’Hervieu,  the  dancer,  who  became  the  second  wife  of  his 
brother-in-law  Bellanger,  was  once  to  be  found  the  chef-d’oeuvre 
of  that  architedl’s  work  with  Dugourc.  The  dining-rooms,  bath- 
rooms, and  boudoirs  of  the  hotel,  which  was  built  by  Brongniart  in 
1774,  were  constructed  by  Bellanger  in  1789  and,  on  their  com- 
pletion, the  building — which  stood  in  the  rue  de  la  Vidtoire — was 
figured  amongst  “ Les  plus  belles  maisons  de  Paris  ” by  KrafFt  and 
Ransonette.  It  has,  of  course,  been  destroyed,^  but  some  door 
panels  from  the  interior  decoration  enriched  with  arabesques  and 
allegorical  medallions  have  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
M.  H.  de  Grefulhe,  and  it  is  a deserved  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
talent  of  Dugourc  that  these  panels,  when  they  were  reproduced 
by  M.  Gueullette  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  should  have  been 
described  as  painted  by  Prud’hon. 

As  an  artist,  Dugourc  claims  a place  apart  : his  qualities  of 
natural  gift  and  the  charadter  of  his  intelligence  recall  another  man 
of  even  greater  value.  He  was  certainly  as  braggart  if  not  as 
brutal  as  Cellini,  but  he  possessed  a cooler  head  and  was  too  cautious 
to  betray  his  interests  by  any  insolent  self-assertion  in  high  places. 
Born  of  wealthy  parents,  at  the  very  gates  of  a royal  palace,  and  in 
constant  familiarity  with  the  great,  his  stay  at  Madrid  in  1800, 
shows  that  he  had  known  how  to  preserve,  throughout  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  as  much  consideration  with  Courts  as  when,  nearly 
twenty  years  earlier,  he  had  planned  a palace  for  Catharine  II.^ 

* De  Champeaux  “L’Art  d^coratif  dans  le  Vieux  Paris,”  p.  318.  See  also  KrafFt 
and  Ransonette,  “ Les  plus  belles  Maisons  de  Paris,”  pp.  97,  98,  plate  vii.  and  others. 

^ N.  A.,  1877,  P-  370- 
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If,  however,  we  want  the  full  measure  of  his  tadt,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fadt  that  when  the  Count  de  Provence  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  as  Louis  XVIII.,  the  whilom  “ Intendant  des  batiments 
de  Monsieur,” — who  had  illustrated  with  the  “Four  Equalities” 
packs  of  Republican  playing  cards — was  at  once  appointed  “ des- 
sinateur  des  Menus-Plaisirs  du  Roi.”  ^ 

* On  an  engraving  representing  “ Atala  d^livrant  Chadlas  ” we  find  the  inscription, 
“ d’apris  Dugourc,  dessinateur  des  Menus-Plaisirs  du  Roi.”  “ Cabinet  du  due 
d’Aumont,”  p.  xx. 
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Cabinet  des  Singes.  Decorations  by  Christophe  Huet. 
{Hotel  de  Rohan  : — Id hnprimerie  IShationalel) 


CHAPTER  VI 

PASTORALES,  CHINOISERIES,  SINGERIES. 
CHANTILLY  AND  THE  HOTEL  DE  ROHAN 

The  architectural  treatment  of  sculptured  wainscot,  al- 
though the  predominant,  had  never  been  the  only  system 
of  interior  decoration.  Mirrors  or  picture  panels  such 
as  those  executed  by  Watteau  for  the  dining-room  of 
Crozat,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  constantly  employed  in  combination 
with  the  carven  “ boiserie,”  the  painted  panels  serving,  as  the 
Empress  Maria-Theresa  remarked,  when  she  sent  her  daughter 
the  pictures  still  hanging  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  in  the  place  of 
“ tapisserie  attachee  a la  muraille.”  Such  treatment  was,  how- 
ever, not  pliant  enough  for  the  decoration  of  the  little  rooms,  the 
cabinets,  the  boudoirs,  which  were  the  delight  of  “ un  monde 
folatre  oil  chacun  cherchait  a tout  faire  marcher  de  front — I’amour, 
les  arts,  la  bonne  chere,  la  galanterie.”  The  growing  passion  for 
these  tiny  reduits  ” naturally  created  for  its  satisfaction  special 
varieties  of  art. 

The  scheme  of  their  ornamentation  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  incorporation  of  little  medallion  pictures  with  a general  deco- 
ration worked  out  by  arabesques,  scrolls,  garlands  of  flowers  and 
other  accompanying  ornament,  sometimes  painted,  sometimes  in 
relief.  Daniel  Marot  had  inserted  pictorial  subjects  in  a heavy 
framework  of  ornament.  Jean  Berain  had  dismissed  the  picture  and 
relied  wholly  on  the  amusing  character  of  his  arabesque  designs, 
the  curves  of  which  he  filled  with  detached  figures  ; — satyrs, 
children,  apes,  treated  in  a frolic  spirit  and  besprinkled  with  flowers, 
birds  and  inseCts.  These  two  schemes  are  united,  harmonized  and 
endowed  with  new  character  and  life  by  his  successors.  In  the  orna- 
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ment  by  which  he  has  himself  enframed  his  two  designs,  “ L’Escar- 
polette”  ^ and  “Le  Denicheur  de  Moineaux,”  ^ Watteau  gave  them 
a model  in  which  there  are  suggestions  that  the  brilliant  pupil  of 
Gillot  and  of  Audran  had  seen — probably  in  the  house  of  Crozat — 
drawings  from  mural  decorations,  fragments  possibly,  unearthed 
during  the  earliest  revelations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  examples  of  this  class  of  work  still 
remains  in  a pavilion  which  formerly  communicated  with  the 
hotel  built,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  for  the  famous  Jeanne 
d’Albert  de  Luynes,  Countess  de  Verrue.  The  hotel  of  this  lady, 
whose  facile  morals  and  devotion  to  every  kind  of  pleasure  gained 
for  her  the  title  of  “ La  Dame  de  la  Volupte,”  is  now  the  military 
prison  of  the  rue  Cherche-midi,  with  the  name  of  which  the 
Dreyfus  case  has  made  us  familiar,  and  access  to  the  pavilion  can 
only  be  obtained  by  way  of  the  rue  d’Assas.  The  interior  has 
been  stripped  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  but  a finely  carved  dessus 
de  porte  in  the  style  of  Verberckt  is  conspicuous  above  the  door 
leading  to  the  boudoir,  the  ceiling  of  which  alone  bears  witness 
to  the  former  glories  of  the  house. 

This  ceiling  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  is  covered  with  arabesques, 
on  a white  ground,  which  conned:  two  small  medallions  of  land- 
scape subjed  placed  at  opposite  ends.  Beneath  these  medallions 
appear  squirrels  with  tails  so  long  and  bushy  that  they  might  be 
taken  for  foxes,  and  over  the  whole  field  are  distributed  apes 
playing  every  sort  of  monkey  trick  in  the  company  of  very  deli- 
cately drawn  specimens  of  the  strange  birds  which  then  went  by 
the  name  of  “ oiseaux  de  la  Chine.”  All  this  various  detail  is 
held  together  by  graceful  garlands  of  flowers,  but  their  charms  are 
wholly  eclipsed  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  frieze  in  gilt  relief 
by  which  the  ceiling  is  bordered.  Here  we  have  a series  of  the 
sports  of  savage  men  and  monkeys  who  are  hunting  strange  birds 
equipped  with  dragon’s  tails,  these  tails  being  inextricably  entwined 
with  the  curves  of  the  arabesques  and  foliage  by  which  the  groups 
are  connedted. 

The  sculpturesque  character  of  this  work,  its  energy  and  deli- 
cacy suggest  the  hand  of  a master,  and  M.  de  Champeaux,  who 
notes  that  the  style  is  not  that  of  Huet,  goes  as  far  as  to  mention 
Watteau  himself,^  to  whom  he  has  also  attributed  a “ plafond  ” of 
a marvellous  lightness  of  execution  in  the  Hotel  de  Poulpry.^ 

^ No.  133,  273.  Cat.  de  Gt.  Engd.  Crepy. 

^ No.  270.  Engd.  Boucher.  ^ De  Champeaux,  “L’Art  decoratif,”  p.  134. 

^ See  de  Champeaux.  Reproduced  to  face  p.  32  of  “ L’Art  decoratif  dans  le  Vieux 
Paris.”  The  reference  to  this  work  is  on  p.  99  of  the  same  volume,  “Deux  panneaux 
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There  is,  however,  another  decorator  whose  claims,  in  both  cases, 
may  be  considered,  namely  Watteau’s  master,  Claude  Audran,^ — 
“ regarde  avec  justice  comme  un  des  premiers  dessinateurs  qui  aient 
jamais  paru  pour  les  arabesques  et  les  grotesques.”  Audran,  says 
de  Caylus,  “ etoit  un  galant  homme  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation  when  the  Dame  de  la  Volupte  settled  in  Paris  and 
the  descriptions  given  by  Gougenot  of  the  various  decorations 
which  he  carried  out  with  Desportes  and  Oudry  suggest  a certain 
resemblance  to  the  work  in  the  little  room  of  the  rue  d’Assas. 

At  the  “Menagerie”  of  Versailles  we  are  told  that  Audran 
“ composoit  et  pla^oit  lui-meme  a son  gre  dans  les  grotesques 
toutes  sortes  d’especes  d’animaux,  ingenieusement  groupes  avec  les 
ornements,  and  peints  artistement  sur  un  fond  blanc  ou  or.”^  The 
white  ground  which  was  then  coming  into  fashion  was,  it  should 
be  remembered,  a special  note  of  change,  the  protest  against  the 
heavy  colour  of  which  men’s  eyes  were  weary.  When  Oudry 
painted  rooms  at  Vaure  and  Fontenay-aux-Roses  for  his  patron 
Fagon,  in  both  places  the  “ fond  blanc  ” makes  its  appearance.  In 
the  “ Grand  Salon  ” at  Vaure,  arabesques  were  mingled  with  birds 
and  flowers  ; at  Fontenay,  where  there  were  several  Salons  to 
decorate,  landscape,  flowers,  birds,  and  various  beasts  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  ground  again  was  white.  The  same  scheme  served 
for  the  “ Salle  de  I’appartement  des  bains  ” at  Sceaux,  where  he 
painted  plants  and  flowers  “ le  tout  sur  des  fonds  blancs.”  Of 
other  work  by  Oudry,  carried  out  for  his  friend  Masse,  the  famous 
miniature  painter,^  in  1725,  we  hear  that  it  formed  part  of  a ceiling, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  executed  by  Claude  Audran. 
The  plan  of  Audran’s  composition,  which  was  stri<flly  followed  by 
Oudry,  showed  in  the  centre  “ une  corbeille  ovale  et  sur  la  plinthe, 
quatre  oiseaux  de  Chine  et  huit  singes  vetus  artistement,  repre- 
sentant  des  adlions  comiques,”  ^ and  this  decoration- — which  recalls 
the  apes  and  birds  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  painted  for  the 
Countess  de  Verrue — was,  in  like  fashion,  carried  out  on  a white 
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de  porte  : le  Faune  et  VEnjUeur^  retrouv^s  par  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Bdraudiere  dans 
I’hotel  de  Poulpry,  situe  pres  du  quai  d’Orsay  dans  la  rue  de  Poitiers,  ainsi  qu’un 
panneau  de  fleurs  et  un  plafond  d'arabesques  ayant  la  mime  origine  et  appartenant  a 
M.  E.  Fdral.” 

1658-1734.  His  work  at  Meudon,  Anet,  the  Menagerie  of  Versailles  and 
La  Muette  has  all  disappeared.  For  thirty  years  in  his  studio  at  the  Luxembourg — of 
which  he  was  Keeper  and  for  which  he  executed  much  decoration — he  produced  screens, 
spinet-cases,  and  various  sorts  of  furniture.  D’Arg.,  “ Env.  Paris,”  pp.  23,  149,  218, 
and  Brice,  ed.  1752,  t.  iv.,  pp,  404-5  note. 

“ M6m.  in6d,  t.  ii.,  p.  104. 

^ See  Campardon,  “Un  artiste  oublid,  J.-B.  Mass6  ” and  “ French  Painters  of  the 
XVIII.  Century,”  pp.  157,  174.  * M^m.  ined,  t.  ii.,  p.  401. 
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ground.  The  frieze  in  the  boudoir  shows  at  present,  it  is  true,  a 
layer  of  rather  common  blue,  but  this  tint  is  of  recent  application, 
and  the  original  ground,  both  of  the  ceiling  and  the  frieze,  was 
most  certainly  white. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Watteau  may  have  worked  here 
with  Audran,  and  some  colour  of  probability  is  added  to  this 
suggestion  of  his  co-operation  by  the  resemblance  to  be  traced 
between  certain  details  of  this  beautiful  ceiling  and  those  which 
figure  in  the  design  for  a “ dessus  de  clavecin  ” engraved  by  Caylus, 
in  the  Recueil  de  Julienne  we  know  also  that  his  work,  as  might 
be  exped;ed,  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mme.  de  Verrue,  for 
from  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Mariette,  we  learn  that  she 
had  in  her  possession  “ Une  bande  d’enfans,  dont  il  y en  a un  qui 
se  joue  avec  I’epee  d’Arlequin.  Grave  par  Nicolas  Tardieu.”^ 

The  fortunes  of  time,  which  have  destroyed  the  decorations  of 
the  walls  and  left  those  of  the  ceiling  in  the  boudoir  of  the  rue 
d’Assas,  have  reversed  their  adlion  in  the  famous  cabinet  decorated 
by  Christophe  Huet,^  “ professeur  de  I’Academie  de  Saint-Luc,” 
in  the  Hotel  de  Rohan, — now  the  Imprimerie  Nationale.^  Here, 
the  paintings  of  the  ceiling,  to  which  d’Argenville  refers,®  have 
long  since  disappeared,  but  fantastic  bergeries  et  jeux  still  gleam 
from  the  walls  set  in  arabesques  of  gold  and  colour,  patterned  with 
grotesque  apes  and  Chinamen,  whose  figures  seem  chiselled  by 
the  goldsmith’s  art  on  tlie  ground  of  yellowish  cream  colour  then 
popularly  known  as  “jonquille.”  Two  points  are  specially  interest- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  this  decoration.  The  upper  series  of  panels 
— which  are  of  an  amazing  variety  of  shape  and  size — are  held 
together  by  the  straight  lines  and  uniform  height  of  the  inter- 
panels ; the  lower  panels  contrast  by  an  extreme  simplicity  with 
the  rich  decoration  of  those  above  them,  they  have  evidently  been 


' Watteau  is  supposed  to  have  painted  more  than  one  “dessus  de  clavecin,” 
No.  315,  Cat.  de  Gt. 

A B C Dario.  “French  Painters,  etc.,”  p.  90.  Cat.de  Gt.,  No.  174. 

® The  date  of  Huet’s  birth  is,  I believe,  unknown  ; he  was  probably  a brother  of 
Nicolas  Huet,  “ peintre  du  garde-meuble  ” (“  Les  Huet,”  Gabillot,  p.  28).  D’Arg., 
(“Voy.  Paris  ”ed.  1757,  p.  463)  says  of  Huet:  “Artiste  vivant,  qui  peint  avec  beaucoup 
de  succes  des  chinois  et  des  arabesques.”  He  lived  in  Paris  in  the  rue  Meley  or 
Meslay,  where  he  died  in  1759.  Amongst  the  “Seelies  d’artistes  mentionnes  dans  les 
tables  des  Archives  des  Commissaires  (du  Chatelet)  mais  n’ayant  pas  cte  conserves  ” is 
that  of  “ Huet  (le  sieur),  peintre,  professeur  de  I’Academie  de  Saint-Luc,  rue  Meley, 
et  par  suite  en  sa  maison  de  Bagnolet — 2 mai,  1759”  (Comm.  Maillot)  N.  A.,  1885, 
p.  294.  His  wife,  Jeanne  Langlois,  survived  him  ten  years,  dying  15th  May,  1769,  in 
the  rue  Gravilliers.  Ibid.^  p.  259. 

^ See  “French  Architefts  and  Sculptors,”  pp.  10,  12,  54.  This  hotel  is  threatened 
with  destrudfion  (see  “ Chron.  des  Arts,”  5th  January,  1901). 

* “Voy.  Paris,”  pp.  257,  258, 
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kept  light  of  a purpose  and  bear  but  little  ornament  so  the  better 
to  serve  as  a mere  background  to  furniture. 

At  Bagnolet,  where  Huet  had  a country  house,  he  executed 
the  decoration  of  a dining-room  in  the  chateau  which  belonged  to 
the  Regent,  and  he  is  also  to  be  considered  the  most  probable 
painter  of  the  two  “ Singeries  ” at  Chantilly.  Panels  attributed  to 
him  are  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mme.  Grellou  and  of  the 
marquis  de  Ganay,^  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  still  existing 
“ Salon  chinois  ” of  the  chateau  de  Champs^  (i757)j  well  as  of 
that  which  was  executed  for  Paris-Duvernay  at  Plaisance.^ 

This  last  has,  unhappily,  disappeared,  but  we  learn  from 
d’Argenville  that  the  cornice  was  gilt  and  decorated  by  eight  car- 
touches  filled  with  “ figures  chinoises,”  and  that  Huet  had  painted 
birds  and  flowers  on  the  panels  below  as  well  as  on  those  above 
the  mirrors  and  the  doors — details  which  will  have  their  import- 
ance when  we  come  to  write  of  the  rooms  at  Chantilly,  the  decora- 
tion of  which  might  adtually  be  described  in  the  same  words.^ 
Apes  and  Chinese,  it  has  been  said,  walked  arm  in  arm  together 
into  the  world  of  decoration,  but  the  ape,  I think,  made  his  entry 
on  the  scene  long  before  the  Chinaman.  He  animated  the  ara- 
besques of  Jean  Berain  in  the  days  of  the  roi  soleily  and  played  many 
a part  in  the  grotesque  inspirations  of  Claude  Gillot®  long  before 
the  famous  “ Chinoiseries  ” — for  the  execution  of  which  Watteau 
prepared  with  much  serious  study  of  detail — appeared  in  the 
“Cabinet  du  roi”  at  La  Muette,^  or  Marie-Leczinska  painted 
in  her  closet  “ Panneaux  chinois  se  rattachant  a I’evangelisation  de 
la  Chine  par  les  Jesuites,”  ^ 

^ Louis  Dimier,  “ Christophe  Huet,  peintre  de  chinoiseries  et  d’animaux,”  G.  B.  A., 
1895,  t.  ii.,  p.  488. 

* D’Arg.,  “ Env.  Paris,”  p.  324.  This  chateau,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Marne  between  Noisiel  and  the  bridge  of  Chelles,  is  now  the  property  of 
M.  Cahen  d’Anvers.  ^ D’Arg.,  “Env.  Paris,”  p.  319. 

* “ Le  Salon  du  Chateau  a une  singularity  remarquable,  je  veux  dire  le  peu  de 
terns  employ^  a sa  d6coration,  qui  n’a  6ty  que  de  six  semaines.  II  est  vrai  que  les 
difF^rentes  parties  qui  la  composent,  avoient  yt&  travailiyes  auparavant  a Paris ; mais 
il  ne  I’est  pas  moins  que  cet  espace  de  terns  a sulE  pour  les  placer,  et  y mettre  cet 
accord  qui  charme  les  yeux.  La  Corniche  de  ce  Salon  est  dor^e,  avec  huit  cartouches 
remplis  par  des  figures  Chinoises.  Huet  a peint  des  oiseaux  et  des  fleurs  dans  les 
lambris  au  pourtour,  ainsi  que  dans  les  dessus  de  portes  et  des  glaces.”  D’Arg.,  “ Env. 
Paris,”  p.  319,  320. 

' 1673-1722,  A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  i.,  p.  378.  For  his  connedlion  with  Watteau  see 
“French  Painters,  etc.,”  p.  75. 

" Nos.  203-214  and  215-226,  Cat.  de  Gt.  To  the  first  twelve  subjedfs  engraved 
by  Boucher  and  the  second  set  engraved  by  Jeaurat  must  be  added  Nos.  227  and  228, 
229-232,  engraved  by  Aubert.  A careful  portrait  study  of  a Chinese,  by  Watteau,  is 
preserved  in  the  Albertina. 

^ De  Nolhac,  “ Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  pp.  131,  276,  277. 
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An  added  impetus  to  the  popularity  of  this  class  of  subjedt  was 
given  when  the  treasures  of  the  East  began  to  flow  more  freely  into 
Paris  through  the  adlivity  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  “ paravents  de  la  Chine  ” formed  an  important 
item  in  the  list  of  goods  seized,  in  February,  1721,  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Augustins,  when  the  secret  traffic  of  the  Duke  de  la  Force 
was  revealed  by  the  “ scandaleux  proces,”  which  excited  all  Paris, 
and  caused  his  peers  to  treat  him  as  an  outcast  from  their  order.^ 

The  mere  fadl  that  a great  noble  should  have  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  run  the  risks  incurred  by  this  secret  trade  shows  how 
the  taste  for  certain  forms  of  Eastern  art  had  developed  since  the 
day  when  the  Jesuit  father  Bouvet  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  forty-nine  volumes  of  draw- 
ings which  offered  a mine  of  novel  interest  to  the  decorators,  of 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  Fraisse — one  of 
the  painters  of  the  Household  of  the  Prince  de  Conde — who  was 
lodged  at  Chantilly,  brought  together  there  a colledlion  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  drawings,  of  stuffs,  and  of  Indian  and  Persian  prints, 
which  he  utilized  by  the  publication,  in  1735,  of  a “ Livre  de 
dessins  Chinois,”^  which  at  once  became  a favourite  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  painters  of  grotesques. 

Huet  himself  brought  out  a lively  and  amusing  series  of 
“ Singeries,  ou  differentes  adfions  de  la  vie  humaine,”^  from  which 
some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  frolicsome  spirit  in  which  he 
handled  the  apish  aftors  whom,  costumed  a la  Chinoise^  he  placed 
in  possession  of  the  field  at  Chantilly.  The  date  of  the  execution 
of  both  the  “ Grande”  and  “ Petite  Singerie  ” is  far  from  certain, 
and  the  first  mention  of  their  existence  is,  I think,  to  be  found  in 
d’Argenville,  who,  writing  nearly  ten  years  after  Huet’s  death, 
notes  the  existence  in  the  chateau  of  two  works  of  this  class. 
After  describing  the  Salon  “ en  forme  de  galerie,”  he  adds,  “ il  y a 
de  plus  dans  une  tour  un  cabinet  peint  dans  le  gout  de  la  Chine,” 
and  further  on  he  mentions,  as  on  the  ground  floor,  “ un  salon 
carre  et  dore,  dont  les  panneaux  sont  verts,  dans  le  gout  Chinois, 
sur  un  fond  jonquille.”^ 

' Mathieu  Marais,  Mdm.,  t.  ii.,  pp.  67,  73,  77,  81,  89,  and  Saint-Simon,  vol.  xi., 
P-  379- 

^ A.  Gruyer,  “ Ecole  Fran^aise,  Chantilly,”  p.  275  note. 

® The  full  title  of  this  series  is  “Singeries  ou  dilFdrentes  adtions  de  la  vie  humaine 
reprdsentdes  par  des  singes.”  It  consists  of  twelve  engravings  after  Christophe  Huet 
by  J.  Guelaud,  and  is  dedicated  to  M.  Delorme,  “ premier  gar^on  de  la  Mdnagerie  de 
Versailles.”  Six  of  the  original  drawings  for  this  work  were  recently  given  to  the 
Musde  de  Valenciennes  by  M.  Crauk,  the  painter.  See  L.  Dimier,  “ (^elques  notes 
nouvelles  sur  Christophe  Huet,”  Chron.  des  Arts,  25  Mai,  1901. 

‘ “ Env.  Paris,”  pp.  417,  418. 
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Le  tir  a l’oiseau.  By  Christoehe  Huet. 
{Panel  in  Ike  Co! lee  Hon  of  M me.  Cl  re  I Ion.) 
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As  ill-luck  will  have  it,  d’Argenville  has  omitted  to  give  us 
the  painter’s  name,  which  he  usually  supplies,  and  consequently 
the  door  has  been  left  open  to  much  controversy.  The  de  Gon- 
court  accepted  both  works  as  from  the  hand  of  no  less  a master 
than  Watteau  himself.  Writing  of  the  “ Grande  Singerie,” 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  says  “ partout  pour  moi  rayonne  doucement 
la  signature  de  Watteau,  dans  ces  ornements  qui  reviennent  sans 
cesse,  dans  ces  rosaces,  ces  nimbes  faits  des  ailes  membraneuses  et 
duveteuses  de  phalenes^  dans  ces  dechiquetures  aux  nuances  assoupies 
des  papillons  de  la  nuit.”  ^ 

The  italics  in  the  above  sentence  are  mine,  for,  to  be  just,  one 
must  admit  that  this  detail  is  especially  likely  to  bias  anyone  at  first 
sight  in  favour  of  the  attribution  to  Watteau.  It  is  an  invention 
of  his  which  appears  first,  I think,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
arabesque  enframing  the  “ Denicheur  de  moineaux,”  and  I can 
understand  the  irresistible  temptation  to  recognize  these  fantastic 
moth-wings  as  the  signature  of  Watteau,  and,  relying  on  their 
testimony — -not  wholly  unsupported  by  other  signs  of  resemblance  to 
designs  from  his  hand — to  hail  both  the  “Singeries”  of  Chantilly  as 
“ un  ensemble  de  peintures  encore  toutes  fraiches,  et  qui  peut  faire 
juger  dans  ce  genre  la  legerete  et  I’esprit  du  pinceau  du  maitre.” 

Edmond  de  Goncourt  was,  notwithstanding  his  natural  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  this  work,  too  clear-sighted  to  pass  over  the 
proofs  that,  even  if  Watteau  had  supplied  the  design  for  the  deco- 
ration, it  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  his  hands  ; “ il  faut 
I’avouer,”  he  continues,  “ il  y a quelques  inegalites,  et  les  amours 
et  les  enfants  sont  dessines  d’une  maniere  assez  baroque.”  ^ In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  attribution  all 
one  can  say  is,  that  whilst  it  is  not  impossible,  only  unlikely, 
that  the  general  scheme  of  the  decoration  was  suggested  by  Watteau, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  whole  work  is  by  Christophe  Huet, 
who  adapted  from  the  master’s  published  designs  ornamental  details 
which  happened  to  suit  his  purpose. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  name  of  Watteau  has  left  no  trace  in 
the  accounts  of  the  house  of  Conde,  whereas,  under  the  date  1741, 
there  still  exists  the  “ Memoire  reglee  a M.  Huet  peintre,  sur  la 
succession  de  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont.”  ^ Something,  too,  may 
be  made  of  the  marked  likeness  between  the  decorations  at  Chantilly 

‘ “Cat.  de  Gt.,”  p.  198.  “ “Cat.  de  Gt.,”  pp.  197  and  199. 

^ A.  Gruyer,  “ L’EcoIe  Fran^aise,  Chantilly,”  p.  274.  See  also  M.  Lafenestre, 
“ Colledlions  de  Chantilly,”  G.  B.  A.  1881,  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  payment 
refers  to  the  execution  of  the  paintings  of  animals  in  a salon  near  the  Grande  Singerie, 
two  of  which  are  signed  and  dated,  “ C.  Huet,  1735.” 
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and  those  executed  by  Huet  for  the  Regent,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  description  of  the  Salon  at  Bagnolet  given  by  Piganiol  de  la 
Force.  The  room  is  covered,  he  says,  with  very  excellent  paint- 
ings “ formant  dans  chaque  panneau,  de  petits  tableaux,  ou  Ton  voit 
desjeux  de  Chinois  avec  des  paysages  tres  legers,  enfermes  dans 
des  ornements  de  guirlandes  de  fleurs.”  ^ 

As  one  reads  these  words  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the 
garlands  and  sprays  of  flowers  realistically  treated  which  are  intro- 
duced on  the  shutters  of  the  windows  and  other  subordinate  parts 
of  the  decoration  in  the  “Grande  Singerie”  at  Chantilly.  Accom- 
panying the  delicate  landscapes,  which  form  a background  to  the 
rustic  games  figuring  on  the  panels  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan,  we  find  the  same  mixture  of  natural  forms  and  highly  con- 
ventional ornament  by  which,  as  at  Chantilly,  Huet  seems  to  have 
anticipated  that  movement  of  taste  which  gained  in  strength  till 
after  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Even  the  garlands  of  flowers 
employed  by  Boucher  in  the  little  Salon  decorated  by  him  for 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  at  the  chateau  de  Crecy  are  treated  in  a far 
less  realistic  style  than  Huet  ventured  to  adopt. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reference  to  the  designs  of  Watteau, 
which  are  an  undoubted  feature  of  the  “ Grande  Singerie,”  was 
imposed  by  the  fancy  of  Mile,  de  Clermont  herself,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  style  of  the  landscapes  in  the  Hotel  de  Rohan 
that  no  prompting  was  wanted  to  induce  Huet  to  consult  the 
work  of  the  master.^  It  is  in  the  gaiety  of  his  adlors,  in  the  gracile 
elegance  of  his  birds  and  beasts,  and  in  the  beauty  of  his  flowers 
that  we  find  his  special  character  and  charm.  Myriad  are  the 
brilliant  forms  of  life  which  cover  the  panels  of  the  walls,  the 
mouldings  of  the  doors,  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  where  the 
moth-wings  make  a central  rosette  upon  the  white  ground. 

No  very  consistent  method  has  didlated  the  choice  of  the 
subjects  in  which  apes  follow  to  the  war  a “ porte-drapeau  de 
I’infanterie  de  Conde,”  go  out  hunting  in  the  Prince’s  livery  ; escort 
a Chinaman  in  his  palanquin  or  serenade  him  whilst  he  drinks  his 
tea.  In  some  cases  the  parts  are  reversed,  and  little  Chinese  find 
courage  sufficient  to  pay  their  court  to  an  elderly  guenon^  or  watch 
the  prowess  of  the  monkeys  who,  armed  with  guns,  pursue  the 
timid  doe  or  bristly  wild  boar  along  the  ceiling. 

In  the  “ Bonbonniere,”  a little  room  on  the  ground  floor  close 

' See  “ Descrip,  hist,  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  et  de  ses  environs.” 

^ I think  that  there  is  no  example  of  decoration  in  which  landscape  is  brought  into 
such  perfedtly  admirable  relations  with  ornament  as  that  afforded  by  Huet’s  work  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rohan. 
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to  the  private  apartments  of  the  late  Duke  d’Aumale,  is  to  be  found 
the  “ Petite  Singerie,”  which  my  friend  M.  Gruyer  considers 
“ moins  fine  et  moins  spirituelle  ” than  the  “ Grande,”  Perhaps 
that  is  so  ; but  at  the  same  time  I must  confess  that  it  lives  in  my 
memory  as  having  a more  personal  accent.  The  series  of  absurd 
scenes  in  which  monkeys  are  here  made  to  satirize  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  “ smart  ” world  of  that  day  are  of  sarcasm  so  scathing 
that  one  can  even  credit  the  legend  that  Huet  was  giving  a lesson 
by  command  to  the  capricious  mistress  of  “ M,  le  due,”  Mme.  de 
Prie.  Except,  however,  in  a single  instance  where  women  are 
introduced  sledging  with  runners  in  the  Conde  livery,  there  is  no 
hint  of  personal  caricature — -for  the  rest  we  find  merely  the  affedia- 
tions  and  occupations  common  to  the  class  which  made  a figure  in 
the  “ extreme  debordement  de  cette  cour.”  The  apes  bathe,  they 
dress  and  ride,  they  play  at  enjoying  rustic  pleasures,  and  finish  the 
day  as  fine  ladies  by  cheating  a financier  who  is  weak  enough  to 
join  two  of  them  in  a “parti  d’hombre  ” — the  “bridge”  of  1750. 

The  ceiling  of  this  little  room,  covered  with  children  who 
take  their  pleasure  in  a shower  of  flowers  and  birds — interrupted 
only  by  the  blue  camaieux  which  figure  in  the  corners — brings  to 
mind  the  “ oiseaux  et  autres  peintures  ” which  decorated  that  of  the 
Regent’s  dining-room  at  Bagnolet,  and  the  whole  aspedt  of  the  work 
recalls  the  jewelled  colour  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  Hotel  de  Rohan. 
It  presents  also  close  analogies  with  the  decorations  at  Champs, 
which  must  have  been  the  last  work  of  Christophe  Huet’s  life. 

These  cannot  have  been  executed  before  1757,  when  the 
chateau  was  redecorated  for  Mme,  de  Pompadour,  but  they  pre- 
sent none  of  the  puzzling  charadleristics  of  the  “ Grand  Singerie.” 
The  very  words  of  d’Argenville,  who  speaks  of  the  “ ornemens 
legers  entre-meles  d’oiseaux  et  d’insedtes  ” ^ on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Salon,  are  still  applicable,  and  the  blue  “ camaieux  ” of  the  “ Bon- 
bonniere  ” at  Chantilly  are  recalled  by  the  Cabinet  decorated  with 
“ camaieux  bleus,”  which  opens  into  the  “ chambre  a coucher  ” at 
Champs.^ 

I have  not  myself  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  Huet’s  work 
in  this  chateau,  but  M.  Louis  Dimier,  the  author  of  an  admirable 

* “ Env,  Paris  ” (ed.  1768).  The  chateau  was  then  the  property  of  a Mme.  Michel, 
concerning  whom  I cannot  discover  anything. 

“ These  “ camaieux  ” which  represented  “ des  pastorales  chinoises  ” (d’Arg., 
“ Env.  Paris,”  p.  324)  still  exist,  but  M.  Dimier  says  that  “ Par  malheur,  ces  peintures, 
longtemps  recouvertes  d’un  badigeon  se  trouvent  tout  a fait  d^graddes.  On  a 
entrepris  de  les  repeindre,  tentative  dangereuse ; il  faut  a cette  ddcoration  Idgere  une 
certaine  fa^on  vive,  un  pinceau  effleurant  a peine  qui,  de  nos  jours,  est  devenu  bien 
rare.”  G.  B.  A.,  1895,  t.  ii.,  p.  364. 
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Study  of  Christophe  Huet  and  his  work,  has  devoted  special  care 
to  the  study  of  the  Salon.  He  pronounces  it  to  have  remained 
“ I’un  des  plus  brillants,  des  plus  agreables  et  des  plus  parfaits 
morceaux  de  decoration  qu’on  puisse  voir.  La  grace,  la  variete, 
la  mesure,  le  seduisant  accord  des  couleurs,  la  sage  repartition 
des  surfaces  peintes  et  des  ornements  sculptes  en  font  un  ensemble 
presque  unique.”  ^ 

Unfortunately,  during  the  war  of  1870,  the  chateau  of  Champs 
did  not  escape  without  damage ; the  paintings,  especially  the 
arabesque  panels  in  the  Salon,  have  suffered  greatly,  I am  told,  from 
restoration.  Work  of  so  light  and  airy  a character  cannot  bear 
without  loss  of  beauty  even  the  friendly  offices  by  which  its  exist- 
ence is  prolonged.  The  Chinaman,  who  here  occupies  the  place 
of  honour,  and  the  ape,  who  is  relegated  to  a position  of  inferiority 
on  the  lower  panels,  have  alike  suffered,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  scheme  in  which  they  form  a part.  As  in  the 
“Grande  Singerie  ” at  Chantilly,  these  figures  are  relieved  on  a 
white  ground,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  “ la  decoration 
claire,”  for  all  its  grace  and  charm,  offers  the  best  guarantees 
against  the  injuries  of  time  and  careless  usage. 

The  monochrome  medallion  became  necessarily  more  and  more 
popular  as  a substitute  for  ornament  in  relief  as  the  size  ot  the 
space  to  be  decorated  diminished.  The  admirable  adjustment  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  was  the  great  feature  of  the  decoration  of 
the  Salon  at  Champs,  but  the  little  Cabinet  could  rely  wholly  on 
the  attradfion  of  its  “ Pastorales  Chinoises  en  camaieu.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  the  scheme 
employed  by  Lancret  ^ in  the  small  room,  decorated  by  him  about 
1728  ^ for  de  Boullogne,  the  “ Intendant  des  ordres  du  roi,”  affords 
one  of  the  earlier  instances  of  the  successful  combination  of  “ ca- 
maieux,”  arabesques  and  pictorial  decoration.  Five  pictured  panels 
— one  of  which  “ The  Turk  and  the  Lady  with  the  parasol  ” is 
known  to  us  by  engraving — were  there  accompanied  by  gilt 
medallions  of  children  at  play  and  arabesques  on  the  fashionable 
white  ground.  Boucher,  too — who  is  said  to  have  found  in  this 
work  suggestions  for  his  magnificent  scheme  in  the  Salle  du  Con- 

* Louis  Dimier,  “ Christophe  Huet,  peintre  de  chinoiseries  et  d’animaux.” 
G.  B.  A.,  1895,  t.  ii.,  p.  363. 

^ See  “French  Painters  of  the  XVIII.  Century,”  p.  60.  Three  of  these  subjedls 
are  reproduced  by  M.  de  Champeaux  in  “ L’Art  ddcoratif,”  p.  240. 

’ The  success  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Lancret  his  first  Royal 
Commissions,  one  of  which,  “La  Chasse  au  Tigre,”  now  at  Fontainebleau,  is  signed 
and  dated  1730.  From  this  date  we  may  infer  the  execution  of  the  work  for  de 
Boullogne  as  about  1 728-9. 
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seil  at  Fontainebleau — has  shown  a most  admirable  taste  in  the 
employment  of  this  type  of  decoration  in  the  Salon  painted  for 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  in  1751.^ 

At  Fontainebleau  he  has  given  us  a truly  royal  example  of  a 
design  on  a great  scale  which  depends  mainly,  but  not  wholly,  on 
decorative  painting,  and  is  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  utmost 
magnificence  of  those  decorations  at  Versailles  which  are  the  tri- 
umph of  the  sculptor’s  art.  A certain  rigidity  of  line — which 
marks  the  construftion  of  the  room — foreshadows  the  reign  of  the 
pseudo-classic  reaction,  and  is  not  without  a sober  dignity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  possible  impression  of  chillness  or 
poverty,  for  the  wealth  of  brilliant,  gay  and,  in  places,  amusing 
colour,  is  splendidly  supported  by  the  superb  gold  ornament  in 
which  it  is  enframed. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  century,^  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  even  the  floral  passages  at  the  base  of  many  of  the  central 
panels  remind  us  how  prominent  a feature  flowers — realistically 
treated — were  about  to  become  in  all  decoration.  The  successes 
of  Claude  Richard  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  (1760)  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Petit  Trianon,  aroused  a passion  which  ended  by  making 
its  way  into  every  house,  and  raised  the  painting  of  rare  botanical 
specimens  into  a branch  of  art.  Tiny  sprays  of  wild  flowers  and 
shadowy  pagodas  are  to  be  traced  on  the  walls  of  a little  closet,  near 
the  private  rooms  of  Marie-Antoinette  at  Versailles,  which  has 
been  discovered  and  protected  since  the  rule  of  M.  de  Nolhac. 
They  are  probably  the  remains  of  some  work  by  one  of  the  Martin 
family  who  are  known  to  have  been  employed  in  the  chateau.^ 

The  popularity  of  their  “ vernis  ” stimulated  the  favour  ex- 
tended towards  the  delicate  shade  of  green  which  gradually  entered 
into  rivalry  with  white.  It  is  associated — as  in  the  dismounted 
panels  of  a room  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise — with  some  of  the  prettiest 
decorations  of  the  day.  “ Un  petit  cabinet  pour  M.  le  Dauphin, 
qui  est  peint  en  vert  ” is  chronicled  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes  on  the 
2 1 St  November,  1747/  and  two  years  later  he  notes,  on  August 

‘ See  “ French  Painters,  etc.,”  pp.  59, 60.  It  was  impossible  to  omit  from  my  first 
volume  all  mention  of  these  works,  but  as  far  as  possible  I have  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  paintings  such  as  those  of  the  Salon  Marcilly  (colledlion  of  M.  Edmond  de 
Rothschild)  which  have  an  independent  value  and  existence,  and  works  which  are 
only  subordinate  parts  of  a general  scheme  in  which  various  arts  are  combined. 

* The  “ Four  Seasons,”  subjedls  destined  for  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Salle  du  Conseil,  were  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1753.  See  “French  Painters,  etc.,” 
p.  191. 

“ Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII.  et  XVIII.  Siecle,”  p.  115. 

‘ One  of  the  Martin  was  employed  in  the  apartments  at  Versailles  from  1749  to 
1756.  See  the  orders  given  i6th  Odiober,  1748,  by  de  Tournehem.  De  Nolhac, 
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13th,  that  in  the  “ petit  cabinet”  of  the  Dauphine  les  fonds  sont 
en  blanc  et  la  sculpture  est  peinte  en  vert.”  The  same  tint  lends 
its  charm  to  the  “ Bonbonniere  ” at  Chantilly,  it  was  the  shade,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  which  the  carvings  of  Guibert  were  originally 
relieved  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  and  still  triumphs,  defying  time, 
in  unblemished  beauty  on  the  doors,  now  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Jacques  Doucet,  which  were  decorated  by  Fragonard,  for  a 
room  in  the  hotel  of  Mile.  Guimard.^ 

The  boudoir  of  Mile.  Duthe — as  notorious  in  her  way  as  the 
fantastic  “ Goddess  of  the  Dance  ” — was  also  painted  by  a famous 
master,  Gerard  van  Spaendonck,^  whose  situation  in  Paris  bore 
witness  to  the  fashionable  passion  for  representations  of  flowers. 
He  came  to  France  from  Holland  in  1770,  and  the  vogue  of  his 
miniatures  at  once  brought  round  him  a large  circle  of  acquaintance 
“ parmi  lesquels,”  as  Quatremere  de  Quincy  observes,  “ il  ne 
pouvoit  manquer  de  rencontrer  des  protedleurs  utiles.”  Of  these 
the  most  useful  was  Watelet,  who  obtained  for  Van  Spaendonck, 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  “ survivance  de  la  place  de 
peintre  en  miniature  du  roi.”  ^ 

The  talent  of  Van  Spaendonck  was  of  an  order  exadlly  calcu- 
lated to  please  the  young  Court.  His  success  and  fortune  were 
rapid,  and  before  long,  a box  on  which  he  had  painted  flowers 
with  some  brilliant  accessories  was  a necessary  furnishing  of  every 
pocket.  With  admirable  courage  he,  however,  continued  to 
produce  paintings  of  his  favourite  subjects  on  a large  scale,  and 
attradied  general  attention  by  a remarkable  tadt  in  arrangement, 
and  an  unusual  wealth  of  accessories,  which  was  made  the  subjedt 
of  hostile  criticism.  His  friends,  however,  defended  him  on  the 
ground  that  “ il  n’y  a pas  de  luxe  d’ornement  que  le  genre  des 
fleurs  n’admette : etant  elles-memes  le  plus  grand  luxe  de  la 
nature,”^  and  by  1781  his  triumph  was  assured. 

The  Academy  threw  open  its  doors  to  him;  at  every  Salon  he 
won  fresh  laurels,  and  when  the  Count  d’Artois  gave  to  his 
beautiful  mistress,  Mile.  Duthe,  her  hotel  in  the  Chaussee 

“Chateau  de  Versailles,”  p.  153.  De  Luynes  also  mentions  the  “petit  cabinet  de  la 
Dauphine  ” as  “ peint  tres-agreablement  avec  des  petits  cartouches  et  des  dessins  de 
B6rain,  des  fleurs,  des  oiseaux,  etc.,  en  miniature  ” (Luynes,  t.  viii.,  p.  332).  There  can 
be  no  question  here  of  Jean  Berain,  who  died  in  171 1 (Mariette),  but  had  he  not  a son, 
and  is  not  that  son  the  author  of  the  engraving  (1722)  of  a “ Fete  publique,  illumination, 
etc.,”  mentioned  by  Destailleurs  ? 

‘ See  “French  Painters,  etc.,”  pp.  63,  65. 

^ 1746-1822,  R.,  l8th  Aug.,  1781.  In  1 780  succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  flower 
painting  at  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In.  g^n.  Mon.  civ.,  Paris,  t.  ii.,  p.  1 1 7. 

^ Ouatremere  de  Quincy,  “ Recueil  de  Notices  historiques,”  t.  i.,  p.  2i8.  The 
appointment  was  adlually  vacant  only  six  years  later.  ‘ Ibid.,  pp.  222,  223. 
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d’Antin,  Van  Spaendonck  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  covering 
the  white  panels  of  her  boudoir  with  flowers.  Doves,  surrounded 
by  all  the  emblems  of  the  power  of  Cupid,  nestled  on  the  wreaths 
woven  of  roses  and  forget-me-nots,  which  are  suspended  in  the 
centre,  and  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  disposition  of 
the  darts,  garlands,  and  other  appropriate  ornament  by  which  they 
are  accompanied.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the  happiest 
achievement  of  Van  Spaendonck.  The  days  of  revolution  left  him, 
indeed,  undisturbed  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  professorship  of  flower-painting  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  1780  on  the  death  of  Madeleine  Basseporte,^  but  they  brought 
him  no  commissions  of  a similar  nature.  Thenceforth,  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  exercise  of  administrative  functions  ; in 
giving  instruction  to  pupils — the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
were  Redoute  and  Marechal — and  in  the  execution  on  vellum  of 
those  delicate  water-colour  drawings,  a large  collection  of  which  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Library.^ 

The  passion  for  the  natural  representation  of  flowers  continued 
to  flourish  throughout  the  most  doCtrinaire  period  of  the  pseudo- 
classic revival,  but  it  took  a different  shape,  and  demanded  that 
they  should  figure — incongruously  allied  with  the  severest  types 
of  conventional  ornament — in  the  least  appropriate  situations.  As 
an  estimate  of  the  taste  of  the  day,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  employed  by  Quatremere  de  Quincy  in  eulogy  of  the  results 
obtained  by  Van  Spaendonck’s  later  work  and  teaching  in  the  school 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  : “ II  suflira  de  rappeler,”  he  says,  “ tantot 
ces  vases,  I’orgueil  de  nos  manufactures,  soit  ceux  ou  la  volupte  croit 
boire  dans  le  calice  meme  des  fleurs,  soit  ceux  qui  dans  de  plus 
grandes  proportions,  destines  a recevoir  les  modeles  de  leurs  pein- 
tures,  semblent  en  braver  la  comparaison  ; tantot  ces  etoffes  bril- 
liantes  et  ces  rares  tissus,  ou  la  ville  de  Lyon  emploie  I’aiguille  et  le 
metier  a remplacer  le  pinceau  ; tantot  ces  magnifiques  tapis  qui  nous 
rendent  la  vue  du  printemps  au  milieu  des  glaces  d’hiver,  et  trans- 
portent dans  I’interieur  des  palais  les  plates-bandes  des  jardins.”^ 

‘ 1701-1780.  She  was  a pupil  of  Claude  Aubriet  (1651-1743),  greatly  inferior  to 
her  master,  whom  she  succeeded  as  “ peintre  du  Roy,  de  son  cabinet  et  du  Jardin  du 
Roy”  in  1743.  The  prote£tion  accorded  her  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  her  appoint- 
ment as  drawing-mistress  to  the  children  of  Louis  XV.,  contributed  greatly  to  her 
credit.  (See  Henri  Stein,  In.  g6n.  Mon.  civ.,  Paris,  t.  ii.,  p.  117).  Natoire  alludes 
to  her  in  his  correspondence  with  Duchesne;  “Je  suis  sensible,”  he  says  in  his  letter 
from  Rome  of  22nd  February,  1757,  “ que  vous  vous  soyes  entretenus  de  moy  avec  la 
selebre  Mile.  Basseporte.” 

“ A set  of  “ Fleurs  dessinees  d’apres  nature,”  by  Van  Spaendonck,  and  engraved 
by  Legrand  and  Pacotte,  still  keeps  an  honourable  place  in  booksellers’  catalogues. 

^ Quatremere  de  Quincy,  “ Recueil  de  Notices  historiques,”  t.  i.,  p.  226. 
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These  commercial  triumphs  are  alone  thought  worthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  when  the  funeral  oration  has  to  be  pro- 
nounced over  Van  Spaendonck.  Of  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
best  remembered  not  a word  is  spoken.  Yet  it  was  one  of  the  last 
original  expressions  of  the  taste  and  temper  of  eighteenth  century 
art.  After  the  style  and  finish  of  Audran  ; the  brilliant  elegance 
of  Watteau;  the  grace  and  wit  of  Christophe  Huet ; the  courtly 
magnificence  of  Boucher ; we  pass  to  the  ingenious  refinements  of 
the  fragile  “ style  Pompeien,”  and  then  find,  in  the  roses  blossom- 
ing on  the  walls  of  the  Duthe  boudoir,  a sorrowful  perfume  as  of 
flowers  thrown  upon  the  grave. 

When  the  hotel  was  destroyed,  the  panels  of  this  boudoir  were 
saved  by  M.  Leopold  Double,^  but  whilst  grateful  for  their  preserva- 
tion one  cannot  but  regret  the  disturbance  of  the  scheme  of 
decoration  in  which  they  played  but  a part.^  One  cannot  too 
often  insist  on  the  fadt  that  works  of  this  class  cannot  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  “easel  pidtures”  which  may  be  transferred  without  risk 
from  one  place  to  another.  However  tenderly  and  respedtfully  we 
may  use  them,  however  skilfully  we  may  readjust  them  to  our  needs, 
we  make  of  them  something  for  which  they  were  not  intended — 
something,  it  may  be,  still  charming  to  the  eye,  but  in  which  we  have 
killed  the  spirit,  form,  and  colour  given  to  them  by  their  author. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  pain  the  long  list  of  private 
houses  which  have  been  quite  recently  demolished  or  stripped  of 
their  decorations,  that  has  been  made  out  by  M.  de  Champeaux  in 
his  chapters  on  “ L’Art  decoratif  dans  le  Vieux  Paris.”  The 
completion  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  brought  to  the  ground 
numbers  of  noble  hotels.  In  1891,  the  magnificent  carved  wood- 
work of  the  hotel  built  in  the  rue  du  Bac  for  the  spendthrift  son 
of  Samuel  Bernard,  was  in  the  hands  of  a dealer ; to  different 
members  of  the  Rothschild  family  have  gone  the  “ boiseries  ” of 
the  hotel  du  Maine  in  the  rue  de  Varennes  (Sacre  Coeur) ; the 
famous  carvings  with  groups  in  low  relief  from  a house  in  the  rue 
Dumeril ; the  decorations  from  a salon  in  the  hotel,  built  in  the 
rue  de  Richelieu  for  the  financier  Dodun,  and  the  “ Grand  Salon” 
of  the  hotel  de  Chatillon  constructed  by  Lassurance  in  1708.^ 

' See  the  article  by  M.  de  Saint-Non.  G.  B.  A.,  1869,  t.  i.,  p.  390. 

^ At  the  sale  of  the  colle6Hons  of  M.  Double,  these  panels  were  bought  by 
Mme.  Belong,  then  Mme.  Bonaf^.  Four  other  panels,  supposed  also  to  have  been 
amongst  the  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de  Mile.  Duth6,  are  preserved  in  the  Mus4e  des 
Arts  d^coratifs.  They  are  probably  by  Van  Spaendonck  and  are  of  a similar  charaCter, 
but  inferior  in  excellence  to  those  of  the  boudoir. 

® This  last  has,  I understand,  been  transferred  to  Waddesdon.  It  was  probably 
decorated  by  Pineau  many  years  later  than  its  construction.  See  chap,  ii.,  p.  32. 
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The  spoils  of  the  chateau  de  Bercy  were  divided,  as  we  have 
seen,  between  the  late  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  Elysee ; the  hotel  de  Sens,  more  unfortunate  than 
any,  fell  for  a time  under  the  barbarous  rule  of  the  “ Etat-major 
general  de  la  Guerre,”  by  whom  the  decorations  of  seven  mag- 
nificent rooms  were  made  away  with.  Some  were  sold,  but  others 
served  to  feed  the  fire  in  the  stove  of  the  guard-room,  and  one 
only  now  remains  to  tell  us  of  the  pristine  splendour  of  the 
interior.  The  hotel  Matignon,  bequeathed  to  the  Austrian 
Embassy  by  the  Duchess  de  Galliera,  has  been  defaced  by  tasteless 
restoration  of  the  vulgar  Italian  type,  and  the  whole  decoration  of 
the  H6tel  Salm-Salm  executed  by  Bocquet  “ peintre  des  Menus- 
Plaisirs,”  was  swept  away  in  1871,  whilst  the  boiseries  ” of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  then  only  saved  from  fire  to  be  rejected  by  the 
architedls  employed  to  arrange  the  “ Cour  des  Comptes,”  and  sold 
to  the  usual  customers  of  the  “ Domaine  ” — des  marchands 
auvergnats.” 

The  work  of  destruftion  had  been  begun  under  the  Revolution 
at  the  promptings  of  the  rage  and  shame  which  saw  the  symbols 
of  social  and  moral  degradation  in  all  that  recalled  the  “ ancien 
regime.”  Unfortunately,  the  forms  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
embody  the  aspirations  after  a renewal  of  national  life  were 
reasoned  out  rather  than  felt.  Considerations  wholly  outside 
the  province  of  art  were  encouraged  to  prevail  in  the  decision  of 
matters  regarding  the  construdtion  of  buildings,  the  decoration  and 
distribution  of  the  interior.  The  minute  ornament  which  in  small 
rooms  had  successfully  tempered  severity  of  style  failed  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  work  upon  a great  scale.  Even  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Forty,  to  whom  is  due  much  fine  ornament  in  the  central 
hall  of  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  fails  of  effedl,  and  the  delicacy  and 
grace  of  his  decoration  looks  thin  and  poor  when  contrasted  with 
the  massive  proportions  of  the  vast  square  room. 

Excess  of  simplicity  developed  a rigidity  of  aspedt  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  modified  by  a profusion  of  ornament, 
but  which — except  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  gifted  artists — 
never  attained  vitality  and  style.  After  the  moment  of  grace  in 
which  the  classic  revival  inspired  the  French  genius,  as  in  the 
work  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  and  his  fellows,  with  a renewed 
ideal  of  beauty,  it  hardened  only  too  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of 
dogmatic  theories  into  the  showy  yet  sordid  splendour  appropriate 
to  the  society  represented  by  the  Court  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
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OUDRY  AND  THE  GOBELINS 


WITH  the  arrest  of  the  works  at  the  Gobelins  in  1694,^ 
it  seemed  as  if  the  great  days  of  that  royal  fa(5tory 
were  ended  ; the  powers  of  Le  Brun  were  not  con- 
ferred on  his  successors ; want  of  funds  was  a con- 
stantly recurring  source  of  disorder,  yet  so  powerful  were  the 
stored  forces  of  this  great  creation  that  the  industry  retained  its 
high  character  and  its  European  reputation.  M.  Miintz  has 
noticed  that  in  an  age  as  refined  as  it  was  selfish,  the  manufacture  was 
necessarily  destined  to  lose  its  high  national  character.^  The  serio- 
comic “Adventures  of  Don  Quixote”  or  the  “Marriage  of  Angelique 
and  Medor  ” ^ occupied  looms,  previously  devoted  to  “ L’Histoire 
du  Roi  ” or  the  “Triumph  of  Alexander,”  whilst  personifications 
of  the  “ Seasons  ” or  the  “ Elements  ” were  replaced  by  scenes  from 
La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  This  change  went  on  until  the  execution 
of  a set  of  chairbacks  took  precedence  of  that  of  a series  of 
historical  subjeCts. 

Commercial  considerations  had  occasionally  prevailed  at  an 
earlier  date  ; ^ their  predominance  was  accelerated  by  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  administration.  It  was  impossible  for  d’Antin 
and  de  Cotte  to  find  in  an  exhausted  treasury  the  money  necessary 
for  carrying  out  great  series  of  designs  commemorating  the  glories 
of  France.  Again  and  again  workmen,  for  want  of  something 
worthier  of  their  skill,  were  set  to  make  “Chancelleries” — the 

' Gerspach,  “ La  manufadture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  p.  38. 

■ Miintz,  “ La  Tapisserie,”  p.  304. 

^ A fine  example  of  this  work  may  now  be  seen  in  the  “ Salle  du  XVIII.  Siecle  ” 
at  the  Louvre. 

‘‘  Gerspach,  ut  supra,  p.  47. 
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series  of  hangings  adorned  with  the  royal  arms  on  a “ fond  bleu 
fleurdelisee,”  which  were  regularly  presented  by  the  King  to  his 
Chancellors.  After  waiting  some  years  for  fresh  models  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  Gobelins  had  only  obtained  works 
such  as  the  Old  Testament  series  and  the  Iliad,  by  Antoine  Coypel 
(1718),  and  the  New  Testament  by  Jouvenet  and  Restout. ^ It 
was  natural  that  they  should  prefer  to  repeat  the  “ Mois  gro- 
tesques ” or  the  “ Portieres  des  Dieux  ” by  that  fine  decorator, 
Claude  Audran,  should  turn  to  the  “ Indes  ” of  Desportes  or  repro- 
duce for  the  Duke  du  Maine  the  important  series  of  the  “ Belles 
Chasses  de  Guise  ” — now  at  Chantilly — which  had  been  already 
executed  at  the  Gobelins  in  the  previous  century,  under  the  title 
of  “ Chasses  avec  les  Mois  de  I’Annee,”  after  the  “ Chasses  de 
Maximilien  ” — the  Flemish  tapestries  of  Van  Orley. 

The  only  new  models  of  any  importance  given  out  under  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  d’Antin  were  those  ordered  by  him  of 
Charles  Coypel  for  his  personal  use — that  set  of  the  “ Aventures  de 
Don  Quichotte  ” which  were  at  once  transferred  to  the  King.  The 
cartoons  for  these  are  still  at  Compiegne,  and  six  of  the  series, 
brilliant  in  colour  and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  were 
exhibited  at  Berlin  in  1892.  The  entire  set  extended  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-eight  pieces,  and  had  so  great  success  with  the 
public  that  it  permanently  occupied  the  looms  from  1723  on  to  the 
days  of  the  Revolution.  The  repetitions  were  varied  by  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  grounds — the  marquis  de  Vogue  has,  I am  told, 
a set  on  “ fond  rose  ” of  great  beauty — and  also  by  the  design  of  fresh 
borders,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  by 
Lemaire  le  cadet?  The  series  shown  at  Berlin  had  been  bought  in 
1 8 1 5 at  Paris  by  Frederic-William  III.,  and  belongs  to  a fine  period, 
for  each  of  the  six  bore  the  names  of  the  maitres-tapissiers  du  roij 
Audran  and  Cozette,  together  with  the  dates  1774-1776.^ 

It  was  not  until  Orry  succeeded  d’Antin  in  1736  as  “Diredteur- 
general  des  batiments  ” that  the  establishment  received  serious 
attention.  Under  his  administration  old  models  were  renewed  and 
new  cartoons  commissioned.  The  eight  subjects  of  “ Les  nouvelles 
Indes”  were  then  begun  by  Fran9ois  Desportes.  These  were 
destined  to  replace  the  set  originally  executed  from  drawings  made 

' Gerspach,  “ La  manufafture  Rationale  des  Gobelins,”  pp.  41  and  42.  Lacordaire 
(“Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855)  attributes  the  commission  for  the  New  Testament  series 
to  Orry,  but  Orrj'^  did  not  succeed  d’Antin  till  1736.  See  also  Gerspach,  “ Repertoire 
d^taille  des  Tapisseries  des  Gobelins  ex^cutees  de  1662  a 1892. 

^ Gerspach,  ut  supra,  p.  42. 

^ For  chronological  lists  of  the  maitres-tapissiers  du  rot  and  other  officials  of  the 
Gobelins,  see  Appendix  D. 
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by  Dutch  painters  on  the  spot,  and  which  had  been  retouched  and 
employed  until  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  use.^  “ Les  Fragments 
d’Opera  ” by  Charles  Coypel  were  next  put  in  hand,^  and  de  Troy 
— as  soon  as  he  had  finished  at  Rome  the  series  from  the  “ Story 
of  Esther,”  which  he  had  begun  before  leaving  Paris  in  1738 — 
received  a further  commission  for  the  “ Story  of  Jason  and  Medea.”  ^ 
Fine  examples  of  these  two  sets  are  to  be  found  in  the  Presence 
Chamber  and  Ball-room  at  Windsor,  but  the  Esther  series  (from 
which  our  illustration  is  taken)  hanging  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome  is  even  finer  than  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  King,  if  not  the  finest  in  existence,  so  admirable 
is,  in  all  respedls,  its  state  of  preservation. 

The  great  pastel-painter  de  Latour  seized,  it  is  said,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  second  commission  to  press  the  claims  of  Charles 
Parrocel,  whose  pictures  of  the  “ Entree  et  Sortie  de  I’ambassadeur 
turc,”  shown  at  the  “ Concours  ” of  1727,  and  exhibited  twenty 
years  later  at  the  Salon  of  1746,  had  been  left  on  his  hands.  The 
details  given  in  Cochin’s  life  of  Parrocel  are  extremely  precise  on 
these  points,^  but  M.  Gerspach  states  that  the  Gobelins  were 
engaged  in  executing  from  1732  to  1737  “grace  sans  doute  a une 
faveur  de  cour,  I’Ambassadeur  turc  de  Parrocel.”  The  two  works 
included  under  this  title  were,  he  adds,  “ des  tableaux,  rien  de 
plus.”  This,  however,  is  a reproach  which  may  be  widely 
distributed.  It  applies  equally  to  the  cartoons  of  de  Troy ; Oudry ’s 
celebrated  “ Chasses  de  Louis  XV.”  are  not  free  from  a like 
blame,  and  the  mxistaken  notion  that  the  more  successful  the  pre- 
tence made  by  a piece  of  tapestry  to  be  that  which  it  is  not,  the 
more  worthy  it  is  of  admiration,  is  as  popular  now  as  then.® 

As  long  as  there  was  no  adtive  interference  from  outside,  the 
traditions  of  earlier  days  held  their  own  as  of  necessity,  but  the 
introduction  of  new  models  such  as  Antoine  Coypel’s  “ Iliad  ” or 
the  “ New  Testament  ” of  Jouvenet  brought  about  a change  for  the 
worse.  With  the  inept  weakness  of  the  one  and  the  somewhat 
theatrical  vigour  of  the  other  was  combined  a total  misconception 
of  the  principles  of  decorative  design,  and  the  demands  made  by 
the  style  of  their  work  are  responsible  for  the  fatal  attempt  to 
reproduce  “ pictures,”  by  which  the  workmen  of  the  Gobelins 
were  driven  fiirther  and  further  astray.  At  last  we  find  the  skill 

‘ Mem.  in^d.,  t.  ii.,  p.  110.  Gerspach, “La  manufadlure  nationale  des  Gobelins,” 
pp.  43,  44.  N.  A.,  1880-81,  pp.  194-8. 

Gerspach,  ut  supra^  p.  43.  ® Mem.  in^d.,  t.  ii.,  p.  268. 

* Ibid.y  pp.  41 1,  413  et  seq.  and  p.  426. 

' In“Un  mobilier  d’autrefois  ” we  find  the  writer  praising  “des  tapisscries  qui 
sont  des  v^ritables  tableaux.” 
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and  tadt  which  had  given  the  world  the  “ Belles  Chasses  de  Guise  ” 
and  the  “ Mois  ” of  Claude  Audran,  flagrantly  misdiredled  to  the 
exadt  rendering  of  a portrait  of  Marie-Antoinette  by  Mme.  Vigee- 
Lebrun.^  An  example  of  this  work  was  seledted  by  M.  Felix 
Faure,  to  be  boastfully  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Russia  when  they  visited  the  Elysee.  His  taste,  which 
was,  it  is  true,  no  worse  than  that  of  the  average  public,  seems  to 
have  accurately  gauged  that  of  his  imperial  visitors.  The  pleasure 
expressed  by  the  Empress  was  so  great  that  M.  Jules  Guiffrey,  the 
head  of  the  Gobelins  Manufadtory,  was  at  once  ordered  by  the 
President  to  set  his  workmen  to  the  task  of  accurately  reproducing 
the  whole  pidture  of  which  the  portrait  formed  a part.  As  I write 
I learn  that  this  work,  which  it  has  taken  three  years’  labour  to 
complete,  is  to  be  offered  by  the  French  government  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  Russian  New  Year.^ 

For  the  rapid  progress  made  in  a wrong  diredtion,  Oudry,^ 
Largilliere’s  pupil,  the  famous  animal  painter — “ depuis,”  says 
Bachaumont,  “ que  nous  avons  perdu  le  tres  excellent  M.  Des 
Fortes  le  pere,  il  est  le  meilleur  ” — was  diredlly  responsible.  “ In 
1733,”  Oudry  writes,  “ the  late  Duke  d’Antin  told  me  to  take  in 
hand,  at  the  Gobelins,  the  execution  of  all  works  from  my  paint- 
ings. M.  Orry,  in  1737,  ordered  me  to  continue  this  task,  and, 
shortly  after,  diredted  me  to  extend  my  control  to  the  hangings  of 
the  ‘ Story  of  Esther  ’ from  the  designs  of  M.  de  Troy.”^ 

Oudry,  who  was  one  of  three  sons  of  a pidture-dealer  on  the 
Pont  Notre-Dame,  had  begun  his  career  as  a portrait  painter.  He 
had  received  as  sitters  d’Argenson  and  his  son  ; he  had  painted  the 
portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  had  even  been  invited  by  him  to 
establish  himself  in  Russia,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  animal 
painting  in  obedience  to  the  councils  of  his  master,  to  whom  he 
had  shown  a hunting  portrait  in  which  the  execution  of  the  dog 
far  surpassed  that  of  his  owner.  Masse,  the  miniature  painter 
who  was  “ bien  en  cour,”®  presented  Oudry  to  Beringhen,  through 
whose  influence  he  obtained  several  royal  commissions  and  an 

* I think  one  of  the  earlier  instances  of  a Gobelins  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Paris-Monmartel  “d’apres  La  Tour,”  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1765. 

'■*  January,  1901. 

^ 1686-1755.  Ag.  26th  June,  1717,  R.  25th  February,  1719. 

* Letter  to  de  Tournehem  (iith  May,  1748),  Lacordaire,  “ Les  Gobelins,”  ed. 
1855,  p.  79. 

’ Duchesne,  writing  to  Natoire  (13th  January,  1753  [54]),  says ; “ M.  Mass6  m’a 
rendu  tous  vos  reproches  et  vos  soup^ons  . . . et  cela  ch^s  Mme.  de  Pompadour,” 
and  Natoire  in  reply  says;  “M.  Massd  m’a  fait  un  detail  de  la  reception  de  son 
ouvrages  (sic)  a la  Cour,  il  parait  qu’il  aura  du  aitre  flatte.”  A.  de  I’A,  fr.,  t.  ii.,  pp. 
284,  288. 
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atelier  in  the  Cour  des  Princes  at  the  Tuileries.  In  Fagon, 
intendant  des  finances,”  for  whom  he  executed  a consider- 
able series  of  decorations  for  his  property  at  Vaure  and  for  his 
pleasure-house  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses,^  Oudry  also  secured  a 
powerful  patron,  but  his  future  was  decided  when  he  received 
from  d’Antin  the  commission  for  the  “ Chasses  du  Roi.”^ 

Oudry  had  married  early,  and  he  and  his  wife.  Mile.  Froissie, 
the  daughter  of  a “ marchand  miroitier,”  on  the  day  after  their 
marriage  found  their  only  resources  in  a chance  order  for  the 
portrait  of  two  canaries  of  whom  it  is  said  that  their  mistress  “les 
aimoit  eperdument.”^  For  many  years  they  gained  their  bread  by 
working  together  for  his  father’s  shop  on  the  Pont  Notre-Dame, 
and  although  their  difficulties  gradually  diminished,  yet  Oudry’s 
position  remained  so  modest,  that  he  had  almost  accepted  the  offers 
of  the  Tsar  Peter,  when  d’Antin,  it  is  said,  intervened. 

That  is  the  story,  as  told  by  Gougenot,  but  there  is  something 
wrong  with  his  dates.  The  offers  of  the  Emperor  were  probably 
made  when  Pineau  and  others  left  Paris  in  1717/  and  cannot  have 
been  later  than  1724,  for  he  died  early  in  February,  1725,  several 
years  before  the  first  hint  of  the  employment  of  Oudry  on  a royal 
“ Chasse.”  This  is  fixed  by  the  execution  of  the  great  painting 
representing  “ une  fin  de  chasse  du  cerf  pris  dans  I’eau  ” with  the 
little  chateau  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye  in  the  background.®  Exhibited 
at  the  Salon  of  1750,  this  work  was  adlually  executed  during  the 
years  1729  and  1730;  Oudry,  we  are  told,  received  sittings  for  the 
portrait  of  the  King,  as  well  as  for  those  of  all  the  nobles  who  accom- 
panied him  and  who  figured  in  the  foreground,®  and  so  great  was 
the  desire  for  extreme  exactitude  that  every  dog  and  every  horse  in 
the  group  was  studied  from  life. 

This  work  was  no  doubt  the  first  of  the  commissions  given  by 
d’Antin,  and  the  studies  made  for  it  were  the  basis  on  which  other 
and  later  works  were  carried  out.  Finished  in  1730,  the  cartoon 
from  it  prepared  and  put  in  hand  at  the  Gobelins,  Oudry  next 
received  the  authorization  to  inspeCt  its  manufacture,  which  was 
given  in  1733. 

At  about  the  same  date,  Fagon  determined  to  revive,  if  possible, 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  tapestry  factories  founded  by  Colbert, 
at  Beauvais,  and  he  entrusted  Oudry — who  had  then  been  attached 

* M6m.  in^d.,  t.  ii.,  p.  372.  ’ Ibid.^  pp.  372,  374.  “ Ibtd.^  p.  368. 

^ See  chap,  ii.,  p.  24.  ^ Mem.  in^d.,  p.  385. 

® He  was,  we  are  told,  accompanied  “ de  M.  le  comte  de  Toulouse,  de  M.  le 
prince  Charles,  de  M.  le  Premier,  de  M.  Nestier,  de  M.  de  Fourcy,  de  M.  Delas- 
matte,  de  M.  Dampierre,  etc.” 
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to  the  establishment  for  some  years  as  pemtre-dessinateur — with  the 
work.  The  letters  patent  conferred  on  him  and  his  associate, 
Besnier,  bear  date  March  23rd,  1734,^  and  two  years  later  the 
general  inspection  of  the  Gobelins  was,  as  we  have  seen,  also,  con- 
ferred on  him.^  At  Beauvais,  we  are  told  that  “ ses  premiers  soins 
furent  d’assujetir  les  tapissiers  a I’etude  du  dessin.  Dans  ses  visites 
d’ateliers,  il  leur  fasoit  souvent  faire  et  defaire.  II  apportoit  surtout 
la  plus  grande  recherche  dans  le  choix  des  matieres,  et  bientot  la 
laine  et  la  sole,  devenues  aussi  dociles  que  la  couleur,  produisoient 
des  effets  qui  promettoient  une  heureuse  illusion.”  ^ 

Amongst  the  designs  from  his  own  hand  which  Oudry  gave 
for  various  sets  the  chief  were  “ Les  Amusements  champetres ; ” 
“ Les  Comediens  de  Moliere  in  which  he  cleverly  transposes  the 
fashionable  vignette  as  a wall  decoration — “ Les  Metamorphoses,” 
and  “ Les  Fables  de  la  Fontaine ; ” ^ but  anxious  to  secure  as  wide 
a public  as  possible  in  order  to  increase  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  his  enterprise,  he  soon  called  Boucher  to  his  help,  and  Boucher 
“ par  les  sujets  interessants  qu’il  fournit,  accrut  considerablement 
la  reputation  et  le  produit  de  la  manufacture.”  Natoire  also,  we  are 
told,  contributed  to  the  glory  of  Beauvais  “ par  une  tenture  de  sujets 
tires  de  Don  Quichotte,  qui  y fut  faite  d’apres  ses  tableaux  pour 
M.  Dufort,  fermier  general.”®  No  examples  of  this  set  are,  I believe, 
known  to  us,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  never  executed  ; but  two 
subjedis  from  the  Don  Qmchotte  series,  designed  for  the  Gobelins 
by  Coypel,  accompanied  by  brilliant  garlands  of  flowers  on  a yellow 
ground  of  great  beauty,  were  lately  in  the  possession  of  a dealer  in 
Paris.  They  were  carried  out  in  silk,  and  attributed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Beauvais,  but  this  was  an  error,  for  they  bore  the  signa- 
ture, “ Audran.  1753.”  I have,  however,  never  seen  any  others  of 
this  series.  ' 

From  the  first,  Oudry  had  shown  especial  capacity  for  the 
practical  and  business  side  of  the  undertaking.  By  the  letters 
patent  which  authorized  the  re-establishment  of  the  faCtory,  he  and 
his  partner,  Besnier,  secured  4,000  It.  a year  for  keeping  up  the 

* M6m.  indd.,  t.  ii.,  p.  374. 

Gerspach,  “ La  Manufafture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  p.  44. 

^ M^m.  in^d.,  t.  ii.,  p.  375. 

* The  illustrations  to  the  “Fables,”  published  in  four  folio  volumes  in  1760,  were 
made  by  Oudry  (1729-1730)  in  the  evenings  spent  by  him  at  Vaurd,  where  in  early 
days  Fagon  seems  to  have  taken  him  as  an  “amuseur,”  for  he  played  the  guitar  and 
took  comic  parts  in  private  theatricals  j “ il  savoit,”  it  is  said,  “ par  des  impromptus  et 
des  fetes  presque  sans  appret,  distraire  la  compagnie  de  ces  amusements  pdriodiques 
qui  n’entrament  avec  eux  que  trop  souvent  I’ennui.”  Gougenot,  Ibid.^  p,  379. 

“ Ibid.^  P-  376- 
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building  ; 900  It.  for  the  training  of  apprentices,  and  a guarantee 
of  90,000  It.  to  cover  the  losses  that  might  be  made.  Fagon  must 
have  kept  faith  with  his  proteges — better  faith  than  the  adminis- 
tration as  a rule  kept  with  the  servants  of  the  Crown — for  Gougenot 
records  that  Oudry’s  share  of  the  profits,  during  twenty  years  part- 
nership, amounted  to  100,000  It.,  which  he  was  able  to  leave  to  his 
familyd  When  he  died  at  Beauvais,  in  1755,  aged  sixty-nine,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  details  given  in  the  “scelle,”  that  his  wealth  did 
not  consist  only  in  the  sum  named  by  his  biographer,  for  a list  is 
given  of  the  extraordinarily  rich  furniture  and  costly  toys,  gold 
snufif-boxes,  and  other  treasures  of  which  he  was  possessed.^ 

Piganiol  de  la  Force,  who  published  his  great  work  on  France 
in  1753,  though  he  mentions  Felletin  and  Aubusson,  saying  of 
the  latter  that  “ sa  manufacture  de  tapisseries  la  rend  fort  peuplee  et 
marchande,”^  had  not  a word  for  Beauvais.  An  inexplicable  over- 
sight, for  Oudry  was  still  in  command,  and  the  vigour  which  he 
had  from  the  first  displayed  in  pushing  forward  the  claims  and 
interests  of  that  manufacture  had  no  doubt  determined  Orry  to 
connect  him  closely  with  the  Gobelins.  As  we  have  seen,  Oudry 
had  exercised  the  privilege — conferred  on  painters  by  old  custom — 
of  inspecfling  the  work  in  course  of  execution  at  the  Gobelins  from 
his  own  designs,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment had  been  furthered  by  his  supervision  of  the  series  from  the 
“ Story  of  Esther,”  carried  out  in  the  absence  of  de  Troy. 

This  famous  set  of  hangings  has  always  enjoyed  a reputation 
far  beyond  its  deserts,  for  the  charac5ter  and  style  of  the  cartoons, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  reproduced  under  the  direction 
of  Oudry,  hastened  the  transformation  of  the  sound  traditions  which 
had,  for  centuries,  governed  the  development  of  the  ancient  art  of 
the  tapestry- worker.  To  slavishly  copy  pictures  was  the  new 
object  to  which  his  skill  was  forcibly  diverted,  and  the  hangings  of 


' M^m  in6d.,  t.  ii.,  p.  375. 

^ He  died  30th  April;  see  P.  V.,  3rd  May,  lySS*  For  his“Scell6,”  see  N.  A., 
1884,  p.  203;  and  A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  v.,  p.  270,  for  his  burial  place  at  St.  Etienne- 
Beauvais;  also  M6m.  indd.,  t.  ii.,  p.  382.  His  Cabinet,  which  sold  for  40,000!.,  con- 
sisted of  “vases,  figures,  de  porcelaines  et  de  curiosit^s  de  Chine,”  but  he  admitted  no 
pictures  but  his  own,  and  was  taxed  with  having  frequently  sold  copies  which  he 
retouched  in  order  not  to  part  with  the  originals.  Desportes  used  to  say  he  “ liked 
an  Oudry  well  enough  if  it  was  entirely  from  his  hand”  [Ibid.^  p.  37^0  This  throws 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  great  inequality  of  work  signed  by  Oudry.  It  is  certain  that 
he,  often,  only  sketched  in  the  dog  or  other  beasts  in  his  foreground,  and  we  rarely 
find  even  in  France,  work  equal  to  studies  such  as  that  painted  by  him  in  1739  ^^e 

“ PanthCre  couchCe  dans  sa  cage  ” in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm.  See  “ French 
Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  p.  175. 

® “ Desc.  de  la  France,”  t.  xi.,  p.  445. 
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the  “ Story  of  Esther,”  even  at  their  best,  show  both  the  nature  of 
the  change  imposed  and  its  disastrous  effedl.  To  quote  the  words 
of  M,  Gerspach,  “ cette  tenture  . . . n’est  en  realite  qu’une  suite 
de  tableaux  pretentieux  ; I’execution  en  tapisserie  est  molle,  sauf 
dans  quelques  parties,  les  cheveux  et  les  barbes,  traites  par  touches 
en  depit  des  theories  d’Oudry.”  ^ 

To  these  same  hangings  Oudry — on  whom  deTournehem  had 
conferred  the  powers  if  not  the  title  of  “ sur-inspefteur  ” — appealed 
in  defence  of  his  system,  when  the  great  dispute  arose  in  1748 
between  himself  and  the  workers  then  under  his  orders.  Making 
common  cause,  it  is  true,  with  the  painters  as  well  as  the  public  of 
that  day,  Oudry  insisted  that  their  cartoons  should  be  exadlly  repro- 
duced, and  that  the  full  tone  and  colour  should  be  imitated  as  closely 
as  possible.  In  vain  the  workmen  protested  that  “ bien  peindre  et 
bien  faire  executer  des  tapisseries  sont  choses  absolument  differ- 
entes.”  ^ Their  rich  inheritance  of  taste  and  skill,  the  wisdom  accu- 
mulated by  ages  of  experience,  were  counted  for  nothing.  Oudry 
and  the  painters  triumphed,  yet  Oudry  himself  might  have  been 
enlightened  if  he  had  but  compared — as  we  may  now  do  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ® — his  own  “ Chasses  du  roi,”  with  the  masterly  translations 
from  them — four  of  which  had  been  completed  before  his  accession 
to  the  chief  post  of  authority, — made  under  his  own  eyes  before 
he  had  accomplished  his  mistaken  reform,  and  had  substituted 
tame  and  servile  copyists  for  the  brilliant  artists  who  had  been 
formed  by  the  inherited  traditions  of  a great  decorative  art. 

If,  as  M.  Eugene  Miintz  puts  it,  we  now  compare  the  paint- 
ings of  Oudry  at  Fontainebleau,  “ d’une  execution  lisse  et 
monotone,  aux  merveilleuses  tradudtions,  si  vibrantes,  si  pleines  de 
vie,  qu’en  ont  donnees  les  tapissiers  du  siecle  dernier,  on  ne  peut 
que  plaindre  cet  artiste  eminent  d’avoir  si  completement  meconnu 
les  interets  de  sa  gloire.”  In  “ Le  Rendezvous  ” and  “ Le  Relai,” 
as  in  others  of  this  series,  we  get  that  delightful  exactness  and 
vitality  of  movement,  which  distinguish  Oudry ’s  best  work.  The 
placing  of  the  figures  in  the  landscape,^  as  in  the  “ Rendezvous,” 
with  its  skilfully  varied  planes,  is  an  extraordinarily  happy  example 
of  the  “ Verdure  a personnages ; ” every  indication  has  been  seized 
and  preserved  by  the  wonderful  tadl  and  intelligence  of  the  inter- 

' “ La  manufacture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  p.  47. 

“ Lacordaire,  “Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  p.  81. 

® There  is  a set  at  Florence,  in  the  National  Museum,  of  richer  quality  even  than 
that  at  Fontainebleau. 

* Chatelain,  the  landscape  painter  (R.  30th  July,  1740,  P.V.)  was  specially 
attached  in  this  capacity  as  inspeClor  of  the  works  at  the  Gobelins  during  these  years. 
See  Appendix  D, 
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prefers,  who  had  once  more  persisted  in  carrying  out  their  work, 
as  they  themselves  put  it,  “ du  ton  dont  les  tapisseries  doivent  etre, 
etant  plus  colorees  que  les  tableaux.”  ^ 

The  struggle  was  of  long  duration.  The  dilates  of  good 
sense,  just  economy,  and  the  principles  of  a great  decorative  art 
had  to  be  trampled  down  before  it  could  be  possible  to  give  to 
tapestry  what  Oudry  characterized  as  “ tout  I’esprit  et  toute 
I’intelligence  des  tableaux.”  The  question  of  economy  alone  was 
very  serious,  and  probably  helped  awhile  as  a check  on  the 
disastrous  intentions  of  the  administration.  The  entrepreneurs  of 
the  Gobelins  were  paid — when  they  were  paid — by  the  piece  ; 
but  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  the  worker  was  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ever  increasing  exactions  of  the  painter,  who 
painted  in  total  ignorance  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  carrying  out  of  his  designs.  It  thus  became  impossible  for 
men  to  calculate  or  limit  the  cost  of  execution,  for  any  pieces  of 
work  which  did  not  please  Oudry  had  to  be  cut  out  and  worked 
afresh,  until  an  effeCt  which  satisfied  his  exigencies  had  been 
achieved.^ 

The  opposition  aroused  continued  to  be  so  formidable  that  even 
Tournehem  had  to  take  account  of  it,  and  was  forced  to  temporize. 
On  the  margin  of  one  of  the  Memoires,  sent  in  by  the  entre- 
preneurs in  1748,  occurs  a note  in  his  own  hand  to  Monsieur 
d’Isle,  then  the  direSieur-particulier^  which  sums  up  the  awkward 
problems  of  the  situation.  “ II  me  paroit,”  he  says,  “ necessaire 
de  rassurer  les  entrepreneurs,  sans  rien  changer  a I’etat  present.  Je 
laisse  a Monsieur  d’Isle,  sur  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  ensemble,  de 
faire  agir,  en  cette  occasion,  sa  prudence.”  ^ 

The  entrepreneurs  adopted  a policy  of  sullen  obstinacy.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  preceding  his  death  that  Oudry,  through  the 
solicitation  of  his  friend  Lepicie,  obtained  from  Marigny — who 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  as  “ diredeur-general  ” in  1751 — an  order 
to  compel  the  recalcitrant  entrepreneurs  to  attend  on  him  when  he 
made  “ ses  visites  d’ouvrages  de  la  manufadlure  ” — visits  against 
which  they  had  tacitly  protested  by  their  absence.  Thus,  on  the 
eve  of  death,  Oudry ’s  triumph  was  completed.  The  tapestry 
workers  yielded  to  force,  and  had  to  accept  for  their  guidance  the 
theories  of  one  concerning  whom  they  had  declared  “ le  plus  faible 


' Lacordaire,  “Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  p.  81.  ^ Ibid.^  p.  82. 

^ D’Isle  was  diredtor  from  1747  to  1755,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by 
Soufflot,  who  held  the  post  till  1780-1.  Gerspach,  “La  manufadlure  nationale  des 
Gobelins,”  p.  241. 

^ Lacordaire,  ut  supra^  p.  83. 
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de  nos  ouvriers  serait  plus  capable  que  lui  d’en  juger.”^  Thence- 
forth, deprived  of  all  freedom  of  interpretation,  it  became  their 
rule  to  copy  exadtly  the  colouring,  however  complicated  or  in- 
effedtive,  of  every  work  proposed  to  them,  and  their  processes  of 
production  became  at  once  more  laborious,  more  costly,  and  less 
durable. 

The  situation  of  those  engaged  in  the  historic  industries  of 
Aubusson  and  Felletin  was  even  worse  than  that  of  the  workers 
at  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie.  In  spite  of  the  “ grand 
debit  ” which,  it  was  alleged,  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Paris, 
the  tapissiers  of  the  Marche  were  in  dire  distress.  They  could 
boast  of  their  skill  and  assert  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  whilst  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  workmen  of  the 
capital,  “ de  faire  venir  des  Paiis  Bas,  a leur  confusion  deux 
etrangers  . . . pour  leur  apprendre  leur  metier,”  but  their  situa- 
tion, as  described  by  M.  de  Bonneval,^  in  1743-1744,  was  that  of 
exceptional  hardship.  After  entering  into  minute  particulars,  he 
concludes  his  report  by  the  statement,  “ qu’il  n’y  a point  dans  le 
Royaume  de  ville  de  fabriques  ou  les  ouvriers  soient  aussi 
miserables,  quoique  ce  metier  exige  presque  autant  de  travail 
d’imagination  que  de  corps.” 

The  attention  of  Oudry’s  patron,  Fagon,  had  been  early  called 
to  the  state  of  the  proud  and  ancient  Royal  Fadlory  of  Aubusson. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  given  it  the  consideration 
extended  to  Beauvais,  and  contented  himself  by  the  appointment 
of  Jean-Joseph  du  Mons  as  peintre-dessinateur  attached  to  the  service 
of  both  Aubusson  and  Felletin.^  Under  the  influence  of  du  Mons 
the  condition  of  the  two  factories  seems  to  have  bettered  some- 
what, for,  on  the  death  of  Oudry,  du  Mons’  services  were  held  to 
justify  his  nomination  to  the  vacant  post  at  Beauvais.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  this  was  merely  an  arrangement  by  which  these 
two  factories — always  dependant  on  local  enterprise,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  teaching  and  inspection  provided  by  the  administra- 
tion— were  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
commerce. 

The  produces  of  Beauvais  had,  indeed,  long  been  accounted 
superior  for  verdures  to  those  of  Felletin  and  for  tapis  series  a 
personnages  ^ to  those  of  Aubusson,  but  from  a certain  point  of 

' Gerspach,  “ La  manufacture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  p.  45. 

“ Mdmoires  pour  les  manufactures  royales  d’ Aubusson  et  de  Felletin.”  Leopold 
Gravier,  “La  Tapisserie  d’Aubusson,”  pp.  I2,  13. 

® A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  v.,  pp.  378,  379;  also  “ Instructions  Machault,”  Gravier  «/ 
supra^  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

^ I have  seen  a specially  interesting  example  of  an  Aubusson,  “ Verdure  pile  a 
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view,  the  work  sent  out  from  the  factories  of  Auvergne  has  a 
national  interest  which  cannot  attach  to  the  products  of  state-aided 
establishments.  The  high  rank  attained  by  the  work  of  Aubusson 
in  the  preceding  century  may  be  seen  in  various  fine  series,  such 
as  the  famous  “Jeux  d’Enfants,”  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Corneille  in  the  Garde-Meuble  of  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  certain  points,  both  of  style  and 
execution,  the  golden  age  of  this  art  of  tapestry.^  With  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  a more  or  less  continuous 
decadence.  Early  examples,  whether  from  Beauvais  or  the 
Gobelins,  show  the  fine  red  browns,  the  clear  carnations,  which 
seem  as  fresh  as  the  work  of  yesterday,  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
splendid  quality  of  sustained  colour  such  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
highly  decorative  set — executed  at  Beauvais  from  the  designs  of 
Gillot — lent  by  M.  Maillet  Dubouley  to  the  Exposition  de  I’Art 
retrospedtif  in  1865 — and  in  the  noble  series  of  the  “Portieres 
des  Dieux  ” by  Claude  Audran,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Paris, 
which  was  carried  out  at  the  Gobelins  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
century.^ 

These  famous  hangings,  like  the  “Triomphes”  of  Noel 
Coypel,  present  the  most  admirable  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
the  human  figure  as  an  element  of  decoration.  When  they  were 
produced,  the  old  methods  which  Oudry  had  set  himself  to  destroy 
were  still  paramount;  as  long  as  the  number  of  gradations  in 
each  tint  was  stridtly  limited,  the  dangers  of  unequal  fading  or  of 
total  change  were  minimized ; their  multiplication  in  the  vain 
ambition  to  rival  the  infinite  variety  of  hue  commanded  by  the 
painter’s  art  destroyed  every  chance  of  ensuring  permanent  har- 
mony. Such  considerations  were  for  the  moment  reckoned  as  of 
no  account,  and  the  successors  of  Oudry,  as  we  shall  see,  lost  no 
time  in  the  endeavour  to  perfect  the  disastrous  “ reforms  ” which 
they  had  encouraged  him  to  initiate. 

figures  pastorales,”  in  the  collection  of  M.  Lehmann.  It  is  undated,  but  executed 
probably  during  the  direction  of  du  Mons. 

‘ By  1 740  the  Gobelins  had  wholly  abandoned  the  production  of  any  works  not 
of  the  most  fashionable  type.  From  the  “ Memoire  pour  la  decoration  intCrieure  du 
Palais  des  Tuileries”  (23  novembre,  1744)  we  also  learn  the  negleCt  which  promptly 
overtook  the  old  models — “ tous  les  tableaux  d’apres  lesquels  on  a fait  des  tapisseries 
aux  Gobelins  et  d’apres  lesquels  on  n’en  fait  plus  restent  aux  Gobelins  roulez  et  s’y 
pourrissent,  cest  le  plus  grand  dommage  du  monde.”  A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  i.,  p.  259. 

^ These  and  other  hangings  cited  as  in  the  Garde-Meuble  of  the  Ville  de  Paris 
were  recently  hung  in  the  Musee  Galliera. 
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BOUCHER  AND  THE  GOBELINS 


WHEN  Boucher  succeeded  Oudry  in  1755,  his  appoint- 
ment brought  a sense  of  relief  to  the  irritated 
workers  at  the  Gobelins.  The  three  entrepreneurs^ 
Audran,  Cozette,  and  Neilson,  smarting  under  the 
peremptory  orders  by  which  his  predecessor  had  enforced  their 
unwilling  attendance  on  his  instructions,  wrote  to  Marigny  almost 
with  gratitude  : “ La  satisfadlion,”  they  said,  “ que  nous  ressentons 
de  la  nomination  de  M.  Boucher,  au  lieu  et  place  du  feu  sieur 
Oudry,  nous  est  trop  agreable.  Monsieur,  pour  ne  pas  vous  en 
marquer  notre  sincere  reconnaissance.”  ^ 

The  hopes  aroused  by  this  appointment  were,  however, 
doomed  from  the  first.  Boucher  believed,  like  Oudry,  that  the 
beauty  of  tapestry  lay  in  its  exadl  imitation  of  painting.  The 
unfortunate  tendencies  fostered  by  his  didfation  were  indeed 
tempered,  as  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  work  was  concerned,  by  his 
admirable  instindt  for  decoration,  the  charm  of  his  lively  design,^ 
and  the  gaiety  of  his  colour.  These  qualities  rendered  the 

“ Balan9oire”^ — the  design  of  which  he  had  supplied  to  Beauvais — 


* Lacordaire,  “Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  p.  84. 

“ The  treatment  of  the  designs  for  the  “Four  Elements,”  a fine  set  of  which  but 
recently  in  England,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Camille  Groult — is  a case  in 
point.  Above  the  groups  which  personify  Air  and  Fire,  Earth  and  Water,  stretches 
the  luminous  sky,  the  light  falls  on  the  figures  and  detaches  them  from  the  solid  base 
of  rich  accessory  on  which  they  rest.  The  white  cat  in  “La  Terre  ” fixes  the  date 
of  the  production  of  this  “ tenture,”  and  reminds  us  that  the  original  of  the  portrait 
was  given  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour  by  the  Siamese  ambassadors. 

^ This  subject  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  Watteau’s  beautiful  arabesque 
“ L’Escarpolette.”  See  “French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  pp.  52 
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a miracle  of  prettiness.  To  some  extent  they  propitiated  men 
who,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  own  words,  had  seen  with 
jealousy  the  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  rival  manufadlory. 
“ He  has  told  us,”  said  the  entrepreneurs^  “ that  he  had  refused  the 
most  liberal  offers  made  to  him  by  the  diredlors  of  the  manufacture 
of  Beauvais  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  us.”^ 

The  Academy  were  affeCted  by  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
Gobelins  aroused  by  the  advent  of  Boucher  and  Soufflot.  They 
accorded  special  places  to  the  sons  of  the  entrepreneurs  in  their 
“ Ecole  de  dessin,”  and  declared  that  the  Company  desired  to 
share  in  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  bring  the  great  manu- 
facture to  perfection.^  In  the  establishment  itself  the  satisfaction 
expressed  must  have  been  a question  of  persons  rather  than  of 
principles,  for,  in  spite  of  tradition,  in  spite  of  opposition,  in  spite 
of  the  expenditure  which  they  entailed,  the  ideas  upheld  by  Oudry 
had  taken  firm  root. 

Within  a few  years  ^ the  three  entrepreneurs^  Audran,  Cozette, 
and  the  Scotchman,  Jacques  Neilson,  were  devoting  themselves 
to  the  re-organization  of  the  dye-works,  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  painters.  The  artificial  and  charming  art  of 
Boucher  was  supreme.  In  order  to  translate  in  tapestry  the 
“ chairs  nacrees  et  tous  les  gris  qui  dominent  dans  ses  tableaux, 
les  entrepreneurs  durent  abandonner  leur  ancienne  palette,  demander 
a la  teinture  d’autres  nuances  et  appliquer  celles-ci  suivant  des 
principes  tout  nouveaux.” 

Jacques  Neilson,  a man  of  remarkable  gifts,  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a different  direction.  With  the  aid  of 
Vaucanson  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Soufflot,  he  had 
introduced  the  loom  still  employed  for  “ basse  lisse.”  He  was 
now  called  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  reform  of  the  dye-works, 
and  with  him,  at  this  stage,  there  enters  on  the  scene  one  whose 
miserable  end  is  an  example  of  the  fate  which  awaited  those  who 
devoted  life  and  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  Crown.  “ Apres 
bien  des  recherches,”  says  Montucla,^  “ les  sieurs  Neilson,  Cozette 
et  Audran,  mais  surtout  le  sieur  Neilson,  qui  met  dans  la  recherche 
de  tout  ce  qui  peut  servira  son  art  beaucoup  d’aClivite,  ont  trouve 


and  90,  I had  hoped  to  give  a reproduction  of  this  typical  work,  but  I learn  through 
the  kindness  ofM.  Fenaille  that  it  is  at  the  “ PrCsidence  de  la  Chambre  des  DCputCs,” 
and  not  accessible  at  this  moment. 

^ Lacordaire,  “Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  p.  84. 

^ P.  V.,  October  6th,  1764.  ® 1769. 

^ He  filled  the  post  of  “ SecrCtaire  de  la  direction  des  batiments.”  See  “Rapport 
au  DireCteur-gCnCral,  1775.”  Lacordaire,  “Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  p.  88,  and 
Gerspach,  “ La  manufacture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  p.  no. 
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un  sieur  Quemiset,  homme  instruit  dans  la  chimie  et  dans  la 
theorie  de  son  art,  qu’ils  ont  mis  a la  tete  de  leurs  teintures.” 

The  remarkable  zeal  and  devotion  which  these  men  brought 
to  their  work  resulted  only  in  comparative  failure  as  far  as  their 
obje<5t  was  concerned,  and  ruin  as  regarded  their  own  affairs. 
When,  in  1772,  they  presented  the  “ tableau  colore  de  plus  de 
mille  corps  de  nuances  ” — an  achievement  which  Macquer, 
Soufflot,  and  Montucla  declared  to  be  “ le  plus  beau,  le  plus 
etendu  et  le  plus  necessaire  qu’on  ait  encore  fait  dans  I’art  de  la 
teinture,”  their  labours  received  the  barest  recognition.^  A few 
years  later,  Quemiset,  who,  in  spite  of  his  exceptional  gifts,  had 
been  treated  as  if  he  were  but  a mere  workman,  committed  suicide, 
and  with  him  disappeared  the  greater  part  of  his  secrets.  At  the 
same  time  Neilson  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  fundtions  at  the  dye- 
works.^  He  and  his  colleagues  were  in  dire  straits.  Audran  was 
ruined,  Neilson’s  private  fortune  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ad- 
vances which  he  had  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Quemiset’s  re- 
searches, nor  were  the  workmen  employed  by  him  in  any  better  case. 

The  wages  of  the  tapestry  workers  were  not  only  always  in 
arrears  but  it  was  impossible  to  establish  satisfactory  rates  of  pay- 
ment, as  the  piece-work  system  continued  to  prevail.  Complicated 
work  was  highly  remunerated,  but  even  so  the  pay  was  not 
sufficient  to  indemnify  the  worker  for  the  difficulties  attending  its 
execution,  and  thus  the  more  highly  skilled  man  often  received 
next  to  nothing  for  his  labour,  whilst  his  neighbour  engaged  on  a 
task  presenting  no  special  problem,  made  a good  week.  The 
remedy  was  obvious,  yet  it  was  not  until  Pierre  had  been  received 
on  his  first  visit  as  diredlor  of  the  Gobelins  ® with  something  like 
violence,  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  wrongs  of  those  there 
employed,  nor  were  they  righted,  till,  after  many  hesitations,  on 
the  proposal  of  Charles-Axel  Guillaumot,  Pierre’s  successor,  all 
were  placed  on  fixed  salaries  ^ — a system  which  has  endured  up 
to  the  present  time.^ 

A feature  of  the  situation  essentially  characteristic  of  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  the  old  regime  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast 
between  the  callous  negleCt  with  which  these  unfortunate  servants 
of  the  Crown  were  treated  whilst  engaged  on  their  labours,®  and 
the  intolerable  cruelties  practised  on  them  if  they  were  even  sus- 

‘ Lacordaire,  “ Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  p.  92. 

^ Ibid.j  p.  94,  and  ed.  1853,  PP-  no,  m ; Gerspach,  “La  manufadture  nationale 
des  Gobelins,”  p.  112.  loth  January,  1782. 

‘ 23rd  December,  1790.  The  new  system  applied  also  to  the  Savonnerie. 

“ Lacordaire,  “ Les  Gobelins,”  ed.  1855,  pp.  94,  95  ; Gerspach,  ut  supra^  p.  83. 

® Gerspach,  ut  supra^  p.  80  et  seq. 
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pe6ted  of  attempting  to  escape  and  find  employment  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Franced  “ Se  plaint  de  ne  pas  avoir  gagne  sa  vie, 
faisant  son  ouvrage  avec  le  plus  de  soin  qu’il  est  possible,” 
writes  d’Isle  of  one  of  the  four  Gobelins  workmen  arrested  at 
Havre  in  1748,  “ c’est  I’appat  du  gain,”  he  continues,  “ et  I’espoir 
de  faire  fortune,  qui  a tourne  la  teste  a ces  malheureux.”  They 
were  on  their  way  ostensibly  to  Portugal,  but  more  probably  to 
England,  when  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  I’Eveque,  where 
their  condition  is  thus  described : “ L’etat  affreux  de  ces  pauvres 
malheureux,  resserres  dans  I’ordure,”  writes  d’Isle  to  Tournehem, 
“ me  fait  prendre  la  liberte,  par  compassion  et  par  I’humanite,  de 
vous  envoyer  le  garde  des  bastiments,  pour  vous  supplier  de  les 
faire  mettre  dans  une  autre  chambre  et  leur  accorder  le  preau, 
crainte  qu’ils  ne  tombent  malades,  et  de  vouloir  bien  leur 
permettre  de  voir  leur  famille,  en  attendant  que  vous  vouliez  bien 
leur  accorder  leur  liberte,  etant  bien  soumis,  tres-dociles,  et  prets  a 
retourner  travailler.”  ^ 

Earlier  in  the  century  no  difficulty  had  been  made  in  giving 
the  required  authorization  to  the  workers  who  left  the  Gobelins 
in  the  company  of  Leblond,  with  the  express  purpose  of  starting  a 
similar  manufactory  in  Russia.^  It  was  probably  felt  that  years 
must  elapse  before  the  subjects  of  Peter  the  Great  could  hope  to 
enter  into  competition,  even  under  skilled  guidance,  with  the 
splendid  industry  of  France.  From  England  alone,  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed,  serious  rivalry  was  to  be  dreaded.  Close 
watch  was  therefore  constantly  kept  on  all  those  employed  in  the 
Gobelins  manufactory,  and  the  detection  of  any  correspondence 
with  suspected  persons  w'as  visited  with  instant  and  severe  punish- 
ment. Four  years  after  his  first  appeal  to  the  compassion  of 
de  Tournehem,  d’Isle  renewed  his  supplications  on  behalf  of 
other  prisoners  immured  in  Fort  I’Eveque — criminals  who,  desperate 
with  misery,  had  plotted  a flight  to  London,  had  been  deteCted  and 
thrown  into  gaol  on  the  discovery  of  their  scheme  : “ L’etat  de 
misere  et  de  souffrance  oil  ils  sont,  etant  au  cachot  et  au  secret,” 
he  writes,  “ manges  de  vermine  et  paraissant  fort  repentants  de 
leur  faute,  et  accables  de  douleur,  m’a  touche.” 

The  utmost  vigilance  had  been  aroused  on  the  part  of  those  at 
the  head  of  the  Gobelins,  for  on  this  occasion  a considerable 
number  of  the  oppressed  workmen — including  some  of  the  most 


^ “Documents  sur  les  tapissiers  des  Gobelins.”  (Darcel),  N.  A.,  1878,  p.  286 
et  seq.  * Ibid.^  p.  294. 

' See  chap,  ii,  p.  24,  and  Appendix  A.  The  establishment  existed  only  sixty  or 
seventy  years. 
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capable — were  disaffected,  and  had  determined  to  escape  and 
accept  the  offers  madeby  the  English  government,  then  engaged 
in  fostering  the  manufacture  at  Fulham  of  velvet  pile  tapestry, 
such  as  that  produced  at  the  Savonnerie.  Even  Neilson’s  son 
could  only  get  permission  to  go  to  London  on  business  for  six 
months,^  and  the  accounts  of  Buhot,  an  inspector  of  police  employed 
by  Marigny  to  watch  the  works,  furnish  evidence  of  the  anxiety 
aroused.  His  claims  amount  to  322  It.,  and  are  made  out  as 
follows  ; “ Pour  avoir  vaque  pendant  vingt-deux  jours  a faire 
observer  differents  ouvriers  des  Gobelins.  Pour  avoir  employe  une 
mouche  aux  Gobelins  pendant  dix-neuf  jours,  suivant  certificat  du 
sieur  Neilson.  Pour  avoir  employe  pendant  treize  jours  une 
mouche  a Chaillot.  Pour  avoir  employe  une  mouche  au  Fort 
I’Evesque  pendant  deux  jours. 

As  a final  measure  of  precaution  all  letters  coming  from 
England — “de  Padinkton  ou  Kensington,  adressees  a des  ouvriers, 
ou  d’autres  petites  gens  dans  le  quartier  des  Gobelins,  ou  de  la 
Savonnerie,”  as  well  as  all  letters  addressed  to  “M.  Parizot,  in 
Foullemme  Manufactory  a London,”  were  intercepted  by  Marigny, 
who  noted,  nevertheless,  that  “Monsieur  d’Argenson,”  whilst 
promising  obedience  to  his  injunctions,  “m’a  dit  que  c’etoit  contre 
le  droit  public  ” ^ — a noteworthy  declaration,  even  from  d’Argen- 
son, in  those  days. 

That  the  increased  burdens  of  the  workers  were  not  necessitated 
by  any  want  of  permanence  in  the  earlier  achievements  of  the 
factory  is  proved  by  the  faCt  that  M.  Gerspach,  in  carrying  out  the 
analysis  of  a work  executed  at  the  Gobelins  in  1676,  took  as  the 
base  of  his  calculations,  only  ten  shades  to  each  scale  of  colour, 
and  tells  us  that  the  old  carnations  had  lowered  but  one-half  to 
two  shades,  that  some  violets  had  lost  their  reds,  some  yellows,  as 
is  the  fatal  propensity  of  yellows,  had  turned  gray,  but  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  hues  employed  had  scarcely  changed.^  The 
disastrous  results  of  new  methods  were  probably  increased  by  the 
emasculating  effeCt  which  the  passion  for  “la  decoration  claire  ” 
had  upon  the  key  in  which  men  had  to  work.  The  “ Evanouisse- 
ment  d’Armide,”  executed  from  the  designs  of  Charles  Coypel  in 
1739,®  is  carefully  calculated  for  this  impression  of  great  lightness, 
and,  so  all-pervading  is  the  tendency,  that  strong  rich  colour- 
such  as  that  obtained  by  Beauvais  workmen  in  the  two  examples 

’ N.  A.,  1878,  p.  41.  ' P.  304-  ' Ibid.,  pp.  307,  313. 

“La  manufacSture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  pp,  108,  109. 

® There  is  a fine  example  in  the  Garde-Meuble  of  the  Ville  de  Paris.  Those  of 
the  National  Garde-Mcuble  are  now  in  the  Louure. 
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of  Boucher’s  “Tentures  Chinoises  ” ^ — “ Le  Retour  de  Chasse” 
and  “Le  Dejeuner,”  which  belong  to  the  Ville  de  Paris,  or  in  the 
later  hangings  reproducing  subjects  from  Teniers,  two  of  which 
are  in  the  colledlion  of  M.  Henri  Lehmann^ — immediately  gives 
the  impression  of  a date  far  earlier  than  that  at  which  these  works 
were  adlually  executed.  In  “Le  Retour  de  Chasse”  and  “Le 
Dejeuner”  we  find  rose-reds  framed  in  gold,  glorious  oriental  greens 
and  full  hues,  not  usual  from  the  palette  of  Boucher,  and  one  con- 
trasts the  aspedt  of  these  produdts  of  the  looms  of  Beauvais  with 
the  lively  brilliance  of  the  colour  to  be  recognized  in  the  Gobelins 
series  of  the  same  subjects,  such  as  the  fine  set  hanging  in  the 
gallery  of  M.  Groult. 

If  we  turn  to  the  “ Psyche  et  I’Amour,”  “ Vertumne  et  Pomone  ” ^ 
or  other  of  the  marvels  executed  by  Neilson,  after  Boucher,  in  1757, 
for  the  Salle  du  Conseil  of  the  chateau  de  Compiegne,  we  find  a 
similar  intention.  It  charadlerizes  the  graceful  “ Pan  et  Amy- 
mone  ” ^ — which,  if  not  by  him,  is  certainly  of  his  school — it  is 
present  in  “La  Mort  d’Adonis,”  in  “Le  Sommeil  dangereux  ” — 
a work  in  which  the  fantastic  landscape  studies  at  the  Albertina 
seem  to  have  found  their  place, — and  is  equally  marked  even  in 
“ La  Pastorale,”  a late  work,  dated  1760,  which  would  be  a verdure 
were  it  not  for  the  tawny  coat  of  a dog  and  the  yellow  jacket  and 
red  breeches  of  his  master.^  The  same  light  scale  was  affedled  in 
that  earlier  and  superb  example  of  the  looms  of  Beauvais,  the 
“ Venus  descendant  de  son  char  pour  demander  a Vulcain  des  armes 
pour  CEnee,”  lent  by  M.  Belleyme  in  1865  to  the  “Exposition  des 
Arts  decoratifs,”  but  this  work,  which  was  carried  out,  in  1749, 
from  Boucher’s  designs,  was  wonderfully  free  from  the  fadeur  which 
creeps  over  the  productions  of  a later  date.  The  brilliancy  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  scheme  spoke  eloquently  of  the  painter’s  best 
time,  and  the  translator — the  piece  was  marked  with  a Jieur-de-lis 
and  the  initials  “ A.  C.  C.  Beauvais  ” ^ — had  ably  emphasized  all 
that  lent  itself  most  helpfully  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  art. 


’ Nine  drawings  made  by  Boucher  for  this  set  to  be  executed  in  basse  llsse  at 
Beauvais  in  1742,  are  now  in  the  Musee  of  Besan^on,  Nos.  30-38.  This  set  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  “Tenture  des  Divertissements  Chinois,”  designed  for 
Beauvais  by  Dumont  le  Romain.  Two  of  these,  “La  Recolte  des  Ananas”  and 
“ Astronomes  Chinois,”  are  in  the  Garde-Meuble  of  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

One  of  these  has  a landscape  background,  the  other  a view  of  the  sea. 

® Now  in  the  Louvre. 

* See  Louvre,  No.  714,  “Neptune  et  Amymone”  (Colledlion  de  Louis  XV. 
Modele  de  tapisserie). 

° These  four  examples  are  in  the  Garde-Meuble  of  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

® The  same  initials  and  mark  were  to  be  found  on  a hanging  designed  by  Leprince 
— “Tartares  menant  joyeuse  vie  ” — which  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 
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These  traditions  held  their  ground,  I think,  somewhat  later  at 
Beauvais  than  at  the  Gobelins,  where  the  influence  of  the  painters 
was,  perhaps,  exercised  more  diredtly  and  persistently  on  the 
weavers.  Even  when  dealing  with  the  pleasant  receipt,  which— 
in  his  failing  years — Boucher  conco61:ed  by  framing  his  centres  of 
warm  light  in  pale  greens  and  yellows,  and  detaching  on  them 
hues  of  rich  rose-red  with  a touch  of  dark  blue,  the  weaver  of 
Beauvais  often  contrives  to  transform  the  whole  scheme  simply  by 
his  treatment  of  this  blue,  and  the  value  and  depth  which  he  gives 
to  it  in  relation  to  the  more  brilliant  colours.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, possible  to  escape  the  pressure  of  fashion.  In  the  later 
produftions  of  the  Beauvais  looms  we  see  a steadily  growing 
tendency  towards  an  uninteresting  pallor  of  general  aspedt,  which 
is  not  always  to  be  set  down  to  the  increasing  untrustworthiness  of 
the  materials  employed,  for  to  a considerable  extent  it  is  due  to  in- 
tentional compliance  with  popular  taste.  It  might  seem  uncivil  to 
specify  examples  in  private  colledtions,  to  which  one  has  access 
through  the  civility  of  their  owners,  as  instances  of  decadence,  but 
every  lover  of  this  beautiful  art  must  have  grieved  again  and  again 
over  subjects  in  which  all  the  planes  have  been  lost;  in  which 
the  sky  and  the  architectural  background  are  blent  in  one,  and  the 
groups  of  the  foreground  are  inextricably  confused  with  foliage 
and  other  accessories.  The  Ville  de  Paris  alone  possesses  speci- 
mens enough  of  the  cruel  evanescence  which  has  left  but  the 
traces  of  original  beauty  in  such  work  as  Casanova’s  “ Campe- 
ment  de  Bohemiens”  (Beauvais,  1763),  “La  Levee  d’un  Camp” 
(Gobelins,  about  1763),^  and  “Le  Fauconnier” — a design  in  itself 
of  great  spirit — which,  together  with  two  fragments  of  a “ Scene 
de  Bivouac  ” (Gobelins,  1763) — an  important  work  which  has  been 
mutilated — -hang  in  the  Musee  Galliera.^ 

Yet,  if  much  of  the  tapestry  of  this  century  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  exposure  to  light,  and  has  ignored  to  its  own  loss  some  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  this  most  excellent  art,  we  must  admit  the 
peculiar  charm  of  typical  works  which  have,  by  some  lucky  chance 
escaped  irrevocable  injury  from  time.  Of  this  class  are  the  beautiful 
set  of  the  Four  Seasons,  “ Amusements  champetres,”  which  belong 
to  Mme.  Andre.  Given,  it  is  said,  by  Louis  XV.  to  a Russian 
ambassador,  they  had  not  been  unpacked  from  the  day  they  left 
Beauvais  until  they  came  into  the  hands  of  M.  Andre  ; hence  the 

‘ One  of  the  set  of  “ Convois  Militaires.” 

^ The  set  of  the  “ Amours  des  Dieux,”  by  Boucher,  woven  at  Beauvais,  1755-75 — 
one  of  which,  “ Ariane  et  Bacchus,”  belongs  to  M.  Groult — have  also  suffered  severely 
from  fading. 
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marvellous  condition  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  for,  as  their 
owner  tells  me,  they  are  “ vierges,  sans  touche  de  raccomodage.” 

Even  when  time  has  not  been  exceptionally  kindly,  hangings 
are  sometimes  to  be  found,  such  as  the  lovely  series  of  sujets  cham- 
■pkres  belonging  to  M.  Rodolphe  Kann,  which  retain  the  special 
quality  originally  sought  by  their  makers.  This  fine  set — made, 
I am  told,  at  the  Gobelins  for,  or  given  to  the  Admiral  d’Estaing 
in  1740 — remained  in  a chateau  near  Clermont-Ferrand  as  late  as 
1870,  when  they  were  sold  and  came  to  England.  Their  owner 
has  now  parted  with  them  and  they  have  returned  to  France.  In 
looking  at  them,  one  recognizes  at  once  the  charm  of  the  mother- 
o’-pearl  tints — “ les  gris  nacres,”  which  were,  at  that  day,  held  to 
be  the  very  triumph  of  sedudfive  colour.  The  evanescent  grace 
of  these  tender  hues  still  lingers  in  the  atmosphere  which  en- 
velopes “La  Bergerie,”  “La  Le9on  de  musique,”  “La  Peche,” 
“ L’Oiseleur,”  and  is  perceptible,  if  less  obvious,  in  the  little  piece 
called  “ Les  Vendanges,”  by  which  the  set  is  completed.  If  one 
turns  from  these  works  to  the  entertaining  trio  of  scenes  from 
Moliere — executed  at  the  Gobelins  ten  years  earlier  from  the 
designs  of  Oudry — which  are  also  in  the  hotel  of  M.  Kann,  we 
can  measure  at  a glance  the  revolutionary  change  which  then 
took  place.  “Le  Malade  imaginaire,”  dated  “J.-B.  Oudry  1730,” 
“L’Ecole  des  maris,”  and  “Le  Depit  amoureux,”  which  bear  the 
same  signature  with  the  date  “1732,”  are  treated  in  the  style  of 
Coypel’s  “Don  Qmxote,”  and  show  a strength  of  colour,  and,  in 
the  employment  of  the  flowers  which  blossom  on  a “ fond  jon- 
quille,”  an  exquisite  decorative  fitness  which  render  them  as 
remarkable  in  their  way  as  the  four  wonderful  Beauvais  portieres 
once  in  the  Wallace  colledtion,  the  borders  of  which  Oudry  had 
enriched  with  the  most  enchanting  birds. 

These  borders  remind  us,  alas,  that  one  of  the  most  lamentable, 
if  inevitable  consequences  of  the  determination  to  see  in  tapestry 
only  the  means  for  the  reprodudtion  of  paintings  was  the  ruthless 
suppression  of  the  borders  which  were  of  equal  importance  and 
equal  beauty  with  the  subjedt  in  elder  work.  The  “ Scenes  d’Opera  ” 
after  Charles  Coypel  (1763-1765)  show  the  transformation  of  these 
fine  decorations  into  the  odious  and  poverty-stricken  invention  of 
an  ordinary  frame.  Oudry  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  it  as 
sufficient  in  his  “ Chasses  du  roi”:  its  popularity  increased  under 
the  rule  of  Boucher,  and  the  grace  and  fancy  previously  lavished 
on  the  old  “ encadrements  ” were  ignominously  banished. 

Something  must  be  said  before  the  close  of  this  chapter  of  the 
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tapestry  coverings  for  furniture,  the  prodiuftlon  of  which  only 
acquired  importance  at  the  Gobelins  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.  In  the  difficulties  by  which  the  administration  were 
beset  when  the  manufadlure  was  suffering  not  only  from  the 
growing  competition  of  woven  and  embroidered  stuffs,  and  the 
novel  attradtions  of  English  paper  hangings  “ peints  a la  de- 
trempe,”  ^ but  also  from  want  of  funds,  it  was  decided  to  undertake 
this  class  of  work  in  the  hope  of  financial  profit.  The  earliest 
instance  cited  by  M.  Gerspach  is  the  permission  given  in  1748,  to 
M.  Bouvet  de  Villaumont,  tresorier-general  de  la  maison  du  roi^ 
to  order  at  the  Gobelins,  the  coverings  for  four  chairs  and  a sofa  on 
condition  that  the  designs  be  submitted  to  the  diredlor  and  to 
Charles  Coypel,  then  premier-peintred'  There  is,  however,  an 
earlier  record,  for  in  1739,  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse,  receveur-general 
des  finances  de  Champagne^  ordered  a “ meuble  de  tapisserie  ” con- 
sisting of  eight  chairs  and  a sofa.^  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
this  was  a private  contradt  between  Louis  Nouzon,  “ tapissier  des 
Gobelins,”  and  M.  de  Villefosse,  since  under  special  conditions 
those  employed  in  the  royal  manufadtory  were  allowed  to  undertake 
work  outside. 

The  fashion  rapidly  became  popular,  and  the  execution  of 
screens,  seats  and  chair-backs,  displaying  pidtures  accompanied  by 
decorative  bouquets,  knots  of  ribband  and  garlands,  flourished  at 
the  Gobelins  and  made  the  fortune  of  Beauvais.  From  Beauvais 
came  the  coverings — decorated  with  subjedts  a la  Boucher — of  the 
famous  fauteuils  in  the  colledtion  of  M.  Double,  the  frames  of  which 
were  signed  by  no  less  a sculptor  than  Etienne  Falconnet.^  The 
cost  of  work  such  as  this,  which  was  ordered  for  Rambouillet  by 
the  Count  de  Toulouse,  was  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  embroidered  silks  and  velvets  which  to  some  extent  it  dis- 
placed, thereby  causing  the  embroiderers  in  their  turn  to  strive  to 
rival  the  weavers  by  aiming  at  pidlorial  effedt. 

For  a long  while  women  were  pleased  with  the  simple  tent- 
stitch  on  canvas  in  which  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  delighted, 
and  of  this  there  is  an  admirable  example  in  the  lit  de  parade 

^ Courajod,  “ Livre-Journal  Duvaux,”  t.  i.,  pp.  cxx,  cxxi,  cxxii,  and  cxxiii. 

Gerspach,  “ La  manufadlure  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  pp.  47  and  48. 

^ It  was  stipulated  concerning  these,  that  “ tous  les  dits  ouvrages  seront  faits  et 
fabriquds  en  soie  ainsy  que  les  fonds  bruns  excddent  le  cartouche,  except^  n^anmoins 
les  bruns  qui  servent  a ombrer  I’ouvrage,  qui  seront  en  laine  fine  de  bon  teint,  con- 
formdment  aux  desseins  et  tableaux  qui  sont  et  seront  accept^s  par  mondit  sieur  de 
Villefosse.”  N.  A.,  1 880-1 881,  p.  144. 

These  chairs  were  bought  by  M.  Double  at  a “ Vente  d’^puration  du  Garde- 
Meuble.”  “Un  Mobilier  historique,”  p.  ii. 
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Standing  in  the  room  at  Vaux  le  Vicomte,  in  which  Dumas 
places  the  sleep  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  substitution  for  him 
of  the  “ Man  of  the  Iron  Mask.”  The  most  elaborate  effects 
of  tapestry  were  next  attempted,  and  to  this  class  probably 
belonged  the  magnificent  bed  with  the  brilliant  portrait  of 
Mme.  de  Montespan  in  the  ceiling,  employed  by  mistake  in 
1715  for  the  lying-in-state  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles.^  The 
style  soon  went  out  of  fashion,  for  it  could  not  hold  its  own 
against  the  attractions  of  that  combination  of  painting  with 
embroidery  of  which  we  find  an  early  mention  in  1743,  when  the 
Duke  de  Luynes  describes  a new  set  of  furniture  for  the  Qupen’s 
bed-chamber  : “ Le  meuble,”  he  says,  “ est  de  gros  de  Tours 
blanc,  brode  et  peint.”  ^ 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  such  work  is  given  in  the  “ Memoire 
d’un  meuble  brode  fait  pour  la  Comtesse  de  Valentinois”  in  1759, 
by  a brodeur  named  Beury.^  A rather  simple  form  of  embroidery 
applied  to  four  “ fauteuils  et  un  saupha”  cost  1,400  It.,  but  work 
such  as  this,  which  consisted  only  in  a “ quantite  de  cartouches 
brodes  en  soie  et  liseres  d’un  cordon  d’or  et  entoures  de  mouches  et 
rosetes  de  passe  d’or,”  could  not  hold  its  own  against  the  impulse 
in  a false  direction  given  by  the  Gobelins.  The  help  from  paint- 
ing on  which  the  embroiderers  at  first  relied  when  they  wished  to 
create  illusion  was  soon  absolutely  rejected,  and  the  description  of 
the  carriages  sent  to  Vienna  in  1770  for  Marie-Antoinette  shows 
to  what  perfection  their  work  had  then  attained.  “ Ce  sont,”  says 
Bachaumont,  “ deux  berlines,  beaucoup  plus  grandes  que  les 
carosses  ordinaires,  mais  plus  petites  que  sont  ceux  du  roi.  , . . 
L’une  est  revetue  d’un  velours  ras  cramoisi  en  dehors,  oil  les  quatre 
Saisons  sont  brodees  en  or  sur  les  principaux  panneaux,  avec  tous 
les  attributs  relatifs  a la  fete.  L’autre  est  en  velours  bleu,  de  la 
meme  espece,  et  represente  les  quatre  Elements  en  or  aussi.  II  n’y 
a aucune  peinture  dans  tout  cela,  mais  I’ouvrage  de  I’artiste  est  d’un 
fini,  d’un  recherche  qui  equivaut  presque  a ce  bel  art.” 

The  name  of  the  embroiderer,  “ le  sieur  Trumeau,”  is  preserved 
for  us  by  Bachaumont,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  chronicled 
another  commission — the  famous  vis-a^vis  ordered  by  Mme. 
Dubarry.  “ Outre  ses  armoiries  . . . avec  le  fameux  cri  de 
guerre  : Boutez  en  avant ; on  trouve,”  he  says,  “ repetes  sur 
chacun  des  panneaux  de  cote,  d’une  part,  une  corbeille  garnie  d’un 

‘ Mathieu  Marais,  M^m.  9th  September,  1715. 

^ 13th  May,  1743.  The  duke  adds:  “C’est  un  meuble  d’6t^  complet,  le  lit, 
tapisseries  (by  which  he  means  hangings),  fauteuils,  pliant,  portieres.” 

^ N.  A.  1880-81,  pp.  145-147. 
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2.  Bedstead  of  Carved  and  U'ood,  with  Ojverino.s  of  Beuic  Sii.r  Da.mask,  I'rinoed 

WFi'ii  Coed.  Late  Louis  XVJ.  {South  Kensington  iMnsatm.) 


lit  de  roses,  sur  lequel  deux  colombes  se  becquettent  amoureuse- 
ment ; de  I’autre,  un  coeur  transperce  d’une  fleche,  le  tout  enrichi 
de  carquois,  de  flambeaux,  enfin  des  attributs  du  dieu  de  Paphos.”^ 
This  scandalous  splendour  seems  to  have  left  no  trace,  and  I have 
never  seen  any  important  example  of  the  same  class.  Possibly  there 
is  none  remaining.  Gold  and  silver  tempted  the  melting  pot, 
armorial  bearings,  royal  and  semi-royal,  may  have  provoked  their 
own  destruction  ; in  any  case  the  cost  of  such  work  prevented  its 
employment- — except  in  rare  instances- — on  a great  scale. 

Armorial  bearings  brought  about  the  destruction  of  much  of 
the  magnificent  output  of  the  Royal  tapestry  works.  The 
ambition  of  the  virtuous  Republican  recoiled  from  the  gates  of 
heaven,  but  was  resolute  to  create  a new  earth.  In  1793,  a tree  of 
liberty  was  planted  in  the  “cour  d’honneur”  of  the  Gobelins  and,  in 
order  duly  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  Belle,  the  Director  of  the 
manufactory,  made  a bonfire  with  various  sets  of  hangings,  amongst 
which  were  “ The  Visit  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Gobelins,”  after 
Le  Brun,  several  “ Portieres,”  and  a set  of  “ Chancelleries.”^  The 
reports  of  the  sittings  at  the  Gobelins,  in  1794,  of  the  Jury  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  which  counted  amongst  its  members,  Prud’hon, 
Vincent,  Percier  and  the  directors  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savon- 
nerie,  furnish  further  droll  illustrations  of  this  temper.  Vincent’s 
“ Combat  des  Remains  et  Sabins,”  is  pronounced  interesting  as  a 
subject  and  deserving  as  a model  of  art ; the  subjeCt  of  “ Aurore  et 
Cephale”  is  said  to  be  in  no  wise  objectionable,  but  the  “ Arrivee 
de  Cleopatre  en  Cilicie  ” is  censured  as  a “ sujet  anti-republicain.” 
The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  probably  as  embodying  “ des  idees  super- 
stitieuses  ” are  thrown  out,  together  with  those  of  the  “ Esther  ” 
and  “ Medea”  oTde  Troy,  which  are  condemned  “sous  le  rapport 
de  Part.”  “ La  Maison  Roy  ale  ” deserves  reprobation  “ sous  tous 
les  rapports,”  and,  along  with  that  set,  go  “ tous  les  tableaux 
d’ornemen  revetus  des  signes  de  feodalite,”  but  regret  is  expressed 
as  to  the  bad  state  of  Coypel’s  “ Aventures  de  Don  Qmchotte  ” on 
the  ground  that  they  present  a subjeCl  which  “ tournant  la 
chevalerie  en  ridicule,  les  rend  dignes  d’etre  conserves.” 

On  these  principles  the  “ classement  des  modeles  ” was  pro- 
ceeded with.  Finally,  the  jury,  having  examined  all  the  designs 

* Mem.  Bachaumont,  30th  January,  1770,  and  30th  September,  1770.  The 
carriages  ordered  for  the  Dauphine  were  on  view,  “ chez  le  sieur  Francien  sellier,” 
before  they  were  sent  off,  and  were  the  event  of  the  day.  M.  de  Champeaux  (“  Le 
Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  196)  thinks  the  vis-a-vis  was  “ vraisemblablement  verni,”  but  the 
context  in  Bachaumont  points  to  needlework. 

* Gerspach,  “ La  manufadture  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  p.  200. 
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in  various  styles  for  borders,  settings  and  flowers,  also  the  sketches 
and  projects  for  furniture  by  different  artists,  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned everything  they  saw  as  ‘‘  du  mauvais  gout.”  ^ In  an 
“ Allegorie  destinee  a meubler  le  Palais  de  Justice  ” we  find  a 
specimen  of  the  work  to  be  approved  in  future.  “ Minerva,”  we 
are  told,  “ sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Law,  hands  to  Hercules,  who 
personifies  popular  force,  the  decree  which  abolishes  the  vices  of 
the  old  government  represented  by  Harpies.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Law  the  vices  take  flight  and  are  replaced  by  the  virtues.  Fame 
proclaims  the  Regeneration  of  France  by  publishing  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  the  democratic  Constitution.  Everywhere  the  figure  of 
Minerva  indicates  the  National  Convention.”  Thus  the  new  era 
was  inaugurated,  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  past,  whether  as 
regarded  history,  tradition  or  art. 

* Gerspach,  “ La  manufailure  nationale  des  Gobelins,”  Annexe  XV.  and  “ Pieces 
relatives  aux  GolDelins  pendant  la  Revolution,”  N.  A.,  1882,  p.  310. 


Placp:  Stanislas,  Nancy.  Grilles  by  Jean  Lamour. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


JEAN  LAMOUR  AND  LES  CAFFIERI 
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A FEMME,”  writes  Wille,  in  August,  1776,  “ qui  est  Jean 
d’un  tres-excellent  caradlere,  m’a  fait  present  d’une 
chaine  d’or  superbe,  tres-artistement  travaille  en  plusieurs  caffieri. 
ors  de  couleur.”  This  art,  by  the  employment  of  which 
on  jewelled  toys,  the  goldsmiths  Roussel  and  Georges  made  a 
special  reputation,  was  in  vogue  throughout  the  century,  and  was 
applied  on  a giant  scale  of  magnificence  to  the  famous  gates  and 
grilles  of  the  Place  Stanislas  at  Nancy.^ 

Unhappily  these  great  “ grilles  ” no  longer  show  the  varied 
hues  which  originally  enhanced  their  beauty.  “ Du  temps  de  Jean 
Lamour,”  ^ says  M.  Cournault,  “ tons  les  ornements  etaient  releves 
par  differentes  couleurs  d’or  qui,  par  leur  variete,  produisaient  un 
effet  des  plus  agreables.  Faute  de  renseignements  suffisants,  le 
doreur  qui  fut  sous  I’administration  de  M.  le  baron  Buquet,  charge 
de  la  restauration  des  grilles  ne  put  retablir  I’etat  primitif.  II  dut 
se  contenter  d’employer  une  seule  couleur  d’or.”  ^ The  result  is  the 
present  monotonous  brilliancy,  which  detracts  from  the  impressive 
charadter  of  these  triumphs  of  the  forge. 

The  influence  of  the  architect — extraordinarily  powerful  in  all 
epochs  of  large  coherent  art— was  as  great  at  Nancy  as  at  Paris, 
and  had  counted  for  much  in  the  development  of  Lamour’s  remark- 
able powers.  He  was  over  forty  when  he  came  in  touch  with 
Emmanuel  Here  at  Chanteheux,  and  there  found  his  golden 

‘ See  “French  Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  p.  14. 

1698-1771.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  “Minimes  ” at  Nancy,  but  his 
tomb  has  disappeared. 

^ Cournault,  “Jean  Lamour,”  p.  21. 
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opportunity.  He  was  then  a skilful  workman,  and,  as  M.  Cournault 
admits,  had  it  not  been  for  King  Stanislas,  a skilful  workman  he 
would  have  remained,  “ mais  ne  serait  pas  devenu  I’illustre  serrurier 
que  Ton  connait.”  Nor  is  this  epithet  “ illustrious  ” too  strong  if 
we  look  not  only  to  the  stupendous  character  of  his  technical 
achievements,  but  also  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  many  of 
his  designs. 

The  great  “ grilles  ” at  the  four  angles  of  the  “ Place  ” — the 
two  which  serve  as  triumphal  gateways,  and  the  two  facing  them, 
in  front  of  which  stand  the  fountain  groups  by  Barthelemy 
Guibal ; ^ the  subsidiary  decorations  of  a like,  though  less  im- 
portant charadter,  which  dignify  the  streets  running  east  and  west, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  Lamour  with  more  satis- 
faction than  the  magnificent  staircase  of  the  “ Hotel  de  Ville.”  Of 
this  work,  he  himself  says,  with  justifiable  pride  : “ La  courbure 
des  doubles  rampes  ne  semble  pas  etre  un  ouvrage  de  fer  forge. 
La  platebande  annonce  un  metal  moule  et  pousse  par  le  fer  d’un 
menuisier,  puisqu’il  n’y  a dans  tons  ses  contours  aucun  jarret  ni 
gauche  qui  derange  un  dessin  serre  ...  II  faut  etre  de  I’art  pour 
comprendre  combien  il  faut  de  justesse  pour  profiler  et  contourner 
ces  pieces,  sans  s’ecarter  du  plan,  combien  il  faut  faire  rouler  le 
calibre  pour  dresser  toutes  les  moulures,  filets  et  faces,  pour  ne 
point  corrompre  cette  forme.”  ^ 

Thus — in  the  preface  to  the  “ Recueil  ” of  his  designs  for  work 
ordered  by  King  Stanislas  which  Lamour  published  in  1767 — 
speaks  the  craftsman,  proud  of  his  excellence  in  his  craft ; but  as 
we  go  from  spot  to  spot  in  Nancy,  seeking  out  the  signs  of  his 
hand — still  visible  in  many  a street,  on  many  a house — the  things 
which  delight  us  most  are  not  those  which  tell  us  in  the  first  place 
of  Lamour’s  great  skill  and  the  King’s  munificence,  but  rather 
those  which  speak  to  us  of  his  taste.  No  work  from  Lamour’s 
hand  is,  I think,  equal  from  this  point  of  view,  to  that  which  he 
put  into  the  “grilles”  of  his  own  house  (32,  rue  Notre  Dame), 
exquisite  alike  in  beauty  of  detail,  and  grace  and  play  of  curve. 

' Barthelemy  Guibal,  1699-1757.  He  was  sculptor  to  the  three  last  Dukes  of 
Lorraine.  The  groups  of  the  fountains  of  Neptune  and  of  Amphitrite  on  the  Place 
Stanislas  are  his  best  works.  To  his  chief  pupil,  Cyffld — attached  to  the  Manufadtory 
of  Niederwiller — are  attributed  most  of  the  little  figures  and  groups  in  “ terre  de 
Lorraine,”  such  as  the  “Nymph  and  Lamb”  in  the  Jones  colledlion  at  South  Ken- 
sington, now  much  in  fashion.  See  “ L’Art  en  Alsace-Lorraine,”  p.  387. 

^ “ Recueil  des  ouvrages  de  serrurerie  que  Stanislas,  le  bienfaisant,  roi  de  Pologne, 
due  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar,  a fait  poser  sur  la  place  Royale  de  Nancy  a la  gloire  de 
Louis-le-Bien-Aim6,  compost  et  execute  par  Jean  Lamour,  son  serrurier  ordinaire.” 
The  work  is  rare  ; I have  used  the  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  I’Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts. 
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Such  work  as  this  shows  that  the  school  of  Nancy,  which  took 
shape  under  the  rule  of  King  Stanislas,  was  in  certain  respedts  a 
thing  apart,  having  a specially  exuberant  and  jovial  charadter. 
The  work  of  Jean  Lamour  is  eloquent  of  the  transition  moment  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  century,  but  if  we  compare  his  designs 
with  those  of  Lalonde,^  or  with  the  work  at  the  Petit  Trianon  of 
the  “ maitre-serrurier,”  Fran9ois  Gamain,^  we  see  that  there  is  a 
difference  not  merely  of  date.  The  work  of  Lalonde  and  of 
Gamain  speaks,  as  does  the  fine  “ rampe  d'escalier  ” of  the  Bourse 
at  Bordeaux,  of  the  influence  of  Gabriel,  whilst  that  of  Lamour, 
even  when  determined  by  the  guidance  of  Emmanuel  Here,  has 
moments  of  pure  eccentricity. 

A distinguishing  feature  of  his  design  is  the  extraordinary 
lightness  with  which  his  technical  skill  enabled  him  to  treat  rather 
vulgar  scrolls  and  current  lines  and  shell  curves,  and  the  taste  with 
which  he  could  employ  details  not  always  well  selected,  so  as  to 
rob  them  of  offence.  If  we  compare  with  the  “ Recueil  ” of 
Lamour  that  “ cahier  ” in  which  Lalonde  has  consigned  his 
sketches  for  “ grilles  et  rampes  d’escalier,”  we  find  in  the  last  a 
somewhat  too  painful  determination,  but  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a power  of  design  on  a great  scale  to  which  Lamour,  I think, 
never  attained.  In  his  “ Grille  du  Palais  Marchand,”  as  in  the 
“ Projet  de  porte  en  serrurerie,”  which  figured  at  the  “ Exposition 
du  Musee  des  Arts  decoratifs,”  Lalonde  puts  down  his  symmetrical 
bands  of  ornament  within  a solid  framework  of  pilasters  and  cornice 
which  have  the  air  of  an  architedtural  monument ; his  style  allows 
for  no  sport  of  irregular  fancy — that,  within  certain  limits,  proper 
delight  of  the  true  smith  working  pincers  in  hand.  Nor  is  the 
work  of  Gamain — the  smith  with  whom  Louis  XVI.  loved  to 
labour,  and  who  betrayed  to  Roland  the  cachette  which  he  had 
helped  the  unfortunate  King  to  make — -free  from  the  reproach  of 
the  same  weight  and  formality.  They  are  evident  in  the  design, 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  some  respedts,  of  the  fine  staircase  which  he 
placed  in  the  “ Petit  Trianon  ” for  Louis  XV. and  which  was 
there  left  undisturbed  by  his  successors. 

This  work,  however,  if  it  gives  less  room  for  the  graceful  play 
of  fancy  in  its  details,  is,  by  the  general  disposition  of  its  lines  and 

' See  chap,  v.,  pp.  83,  84. 

* 1751-1795.  P'ran^ois  Gamain  was  the  son  of  the  “ maitre-serrurier  des  bati- 
ments  du  roi,”  whom  he  succeeded  in  1789,  having  previously  filled  the  post  of 
“ serrurier  des  Cabinets  de  Louis  XVI.”  See  Eckard,  article  “ Gamain,”  Biog. 
Univ. 

^ The  initials  of  Marie-Antoinette  were  inserted  at  a subsequent  date. 
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ornament,  better  adapted  to  its  place  and  service  than  the  famous 
and  dazzling  tour  de  jorce  by  Lamour  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Nancy.  Lamour  has  there  forgotten  that  a pattern  of  arabesques 
and  whorls  of  foliage  which  looks  fit  for  the  balustrade  of  a 
balcony  may  not  have  the  requisite  balance  and  movement  for  a 
position  out  of  the  level.  The  weakness  which  strikes  us  as  we 
analyze  the  leading  features  of  this  design,  is  avoided  at  the  Petit 
Trianon.  The  pattern  is  spaced,  on  the  climbing  stairs,  with 
perpendicular  lines,  sufficiently  varied  to  amuse  the  eye,  but 
accentuated  with  a vigour  which  takes  hold  of  the  more  orna- 
mental panels  which  they  marshal  and  enclose.  This  staircase  is 
not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  its  class ; 
but  I cite  it  because  it  is  still  in  place,  and  represents,  in  a simple 
form,  charafteristics  the  most  opposite  to  those  which  distinguish 
the  work  of  Lamour. 

“ Moins  marchands  qu’artistes,  mais  absolument  confondus  avec 
les  marchands,  sont  les  fondeurs,  les  modeleurs,  les  ciseleurs  et  les 
emailleurs.”  These  words,  which  apply  also  to  the  “ serrurier  ” 
and  his  fellows,  were  written  by  M.  Courajod,  of  the  “ maitre- 
fondeur,”  Gallien,  whose  name  we  shall  presently  find  in  the  con- 
tract between  Oeben’s  widow  and  Jean-Henri  Riesener,  for  they 
acknowledge  a debt  of  “ 30  It.,”  due  by  Oeben  to  the  “ Sieur 
Galien  doreur.”  ^ It  is  often,  by  a mere  chance  such  as  this,  that 
the  names  of  any  of  these  marvellous  craftsmen  are  preserved. 
Although  we  read,  in  the  account  given  by  Hebert  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Blondel  de  Gagny,  of  a “ Poele  de  cuivre  avec  mufles  de 
lion,  flammes  et  salamandre  par  Gallien,”  and  of  a “Vase  de 
Porphyre  sur  un  petit  pied  de  verd  antique,  monte  par  Gallien, 
entre  deux  dauphins  de  porcelaine  celadon,”^  we  cannot  identify 
these  things,  nor  can  we  fix  on  any  one  of  the  numerous  cases  for 
clocks,  “ de  grand  apparat,”  which  Gallien  carried  out  for  the 
Crown.  Even  that  famous  one  ordered  for  the  mantelpiece  of 
the  “Cabinet  du  Conseil  ” at  Versailles,  when  the  room  was  re- 
handled for  Louis  XV.,  seems  to  have  disappeared,  though  the 
superb  bronzes  by  which  it  was  decorated — they  represented  “ La 
France  gouvernee  par  la  Sagesse  et  couronnee  par  la  ViCtoire,  qui 
accorde  sa  protection  aux  Arts  ” — gave  it  a character  of  great 
sculptural  importance.^ 

This  work,  for  which  Gallien  received  6,500  It.,  aroused  as 

‘ N.  A.  1878,  p.  334. 

^ “Di£t.  pitt.  et  hist.,”  1776,  t.  i.,  pp.  36,  38. 

“ Courajod,  “ Livre-Journal  Duvaux,”  t.  i.,  p.  cxv. 
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great  enthusiasm  at  Court  ^ as  had  been  excited  three  years  pre- 
viously by  the  bronzes  with  which  Jacques  Caffieri  and  his  son 
Philippe  had  ornamented  the  case  of  Passemant’s  famous  clock — 
the  “ pendule  astronomique,”  still  preserved  at  Versailles.  Jacques 
Caffieri,^  the  father,  was  the  sixth  son  of  that  Philippe  Caffier,  or 
Filippo  Caffieri,  who,  in  1660,  had  quitted  the  service  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  for  that  of  the  King  of  France.  He  spent  his 
life  in  executing  various  works  of  “ sculptures  en  bronze  et 
ouvrages  de  bronze  dore  et  moulu,”  in  the  royal  palaces,  on  which 
his  father  also  had  been  employed.  Again  and  again  his  name 
appears  in  the  accounts  of  work  carried  out  at  Versailles,  at  Marly, 
at  Fontainebleau,  at  Choisy,  La  Muette,  and  Compiegne  : ^ again 
and  again  he  has  to  petition  for  the  payment  of  the  large  sums 
due  to  him,  and  when  he  died,  the  Crown  was  still  in  his  debt. 

His  third  son,  Philippe,^  who  followed  his  father’s  profession 
of  fondeur  ciseleur,  is  less  well  known  than  his  brother,  Jean- 
Jacques  the  sculptor,®  for  whom,  in  1764,  he  went  bail  to  the 
extent  of  6,000  It.,  so  that—in  spite  of  the  ill-treatment  in  money 
matters  which  both  he  and  his  father  endured  from  the  Crown — 
he  must  have  been  a man  of  substance,  a conjedture  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fadt  that  the  silver  plate  alone  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  valued  at  a sum  which  M.  Guiffrey  notes  as  betokening 
“ une  grande  aisance.”  As  a youth,  Philippe  had  given  his  family 
much  anxiety.  His  adventures  with  a certain  Mile.  Sylvestre — 
an  unworthy  grandchild  of  the  famous  engraver,  Israel  Sylvestre  ® 
— were  only  concluded  by  his  forcible  removal  from  the  house  in 
which  she  lived  with  a father  and  mother  who  seem  to  have 
speculated  on  her  miscondudt. 

The  circumstances  of  this  petty  scandal  are  not  only  full  of 
curious  detail,  but  throw  an  unusual  light  on  the  charadter  and 
situation  of  the  household  of  a “ bourgeois  de  Paris  ” of  that  day, 
who  was  also  a great  workman  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
They  are  told  in  the  “ Plainte  de  Jacques  Caffieri,”  made  by  him 
on  the  30th  April,  1738,  to  the  “Commissaire  du  Chatelet,” 
before  whom  he  and  his  wife,  Marie-Anne  Rousseau,^  appeared  to 

' De  Luynes,  M6m.,  t.  xv.,  p.  313. 

“ i678-I755-  He  was  born  at  the  Gobelins.  GuifFrey,  “ Les  Caffieri,”  p.  6. 

^ See  de  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles,”  pp.  li,  20,43,  135,  146,  and  17Q; 
and  Guiffrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  pp.  83-88. 

■*  1714-1774.  See“Scelle,”  N.  A.  1885,  p,  52;  and  Guiffrey,  “ Les  Caffieri,” 
p.  150. 

° See  “French  Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  pp.  116-124. 

° See  “ Art  in  the  Modern  State,”  p.  179. 

’’  The  wife  of  Jacques  Caffieri,  whom  he  married  in  1 708,  belonged  to  a well-to-do 
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accuse  the  Silvestre — father,  mother  and  daughter — of  the  rapt 
and  seduction  of  their  son.  Every  detail  is  corroborated  by  various 
witnesses,  so  that  we  need  only  follow  the  lines  of  the  simple  story 
as  told  by  the  father  of  Philippe.^ 

Philippe  was  then  twenty-four,  but  he  was  still  a minor,  for 
in  those  times  majority  was  not  attained  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
five;  he  had  lived  quietly  with  his  family  in  the  rue  des  Canettes, 
submissive  and  respectful,  until,  on  an  unlucky  day,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Silvestre.  Then,  the  mother  Silvestre,  after 
having  made  sure  that  the  young  man  might  inherit  a considerable 
fortune,  and  having  found  that  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  her  evil 
counsels — being  anchored  in  the  habit  of  filial  obedience — laid 
siege  to  him,  says  his  father,  “ par  une  voye  a laquelle  il  est 
difficile  a une  jeunesse  vive  et  bouillante  de  resister  ” — that  is  to 
say,  she  handed  over  her  daughter  to  him  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband. 

The  young  lady  had  acquired  a bad  character  even  before 
Philippe  Caffieri  came  on  the  scene,^  but  although  she  seems  to 
have  speedily  made  herself  mistress,  both  of  her  lover  and  of  the 
situation,  their  relations  were  kept  more  or  less  secret  for  eighteen 
months.  Not  for  a day  did  Philippe  omit  his  visits,  but  his 
absence  from  the  rue  des  Canettes  was  always  explained  by  the 
pretence  of  attendance  at  the  classes  of  the  Academy.  Finally 
(March,  1738),  he  boldly  left  his  father’s  roof  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  rue  du  Mail  with  the  Silvestre  family,  in  order  that 
he  and  the  daughter  might  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  Not 
content  with  this  assertion  of  his  independence,  and  adling  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  mother  Silvestre,  “ dont  I’intention  secrete,” 
says  Jacques  Caffieri,  “ est  de  Her  par  le  mariage  un  jeune  homme 
de  famille,  ne  avec  du  bien,  a sa  fille  destitute  d’honneur  et  de 
fortune,”  Philippe  sent  a “ religieux  ” to  announce  to  his  father 
and  mother  that  the  Silvestre  girl  was  six  months  gone  with  child 
“ du  fait  de  luy  Caffiery,”  in  order  to  induce  them  to  consent  to 
an  immediate  marriage. 

The  information  had  an  effedt  exadtly  contrary  to  that  intended. 


family,  and  brought  him  the  house  occupied  by  them  in  the  rue  des  Canettes. 
GuifFrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  pp.  385,  481. 

‘ Ibid.^  p.  102  et  seq. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  was  Nicolas  Delobel,  “peintre  ordinaire  du  Roy,”  who 
declared,  “ qu’il  a tres-mauvaise  opinion  de  la  sagesse  de  la  demoiselle  Silvestre, 
laquelle  est  venue  pendant  un  an  et  demy  chez  lui  ddposant  pour  apprendre  a dessiner 
et  a peindre  vers  les  ann^es  1735  et  1736,  et  que,  apres  qu’elle  a cess6  de  venir  chez 
lui  ddposant,  elle  n’a  pas  tard6  a faire  courir  d’elle  de  mauvais  bruits  et  laisser  entamer 
sa  reputation,  par  les  endroits  les  plus  prdcieux  a une  fille.”  Guiffrey,  Ibid.^  p.  lO" 
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Their  eyes  thus  opened  to  the  cause  of  their  son’s  irregularities, 
Jacques  Caffieri  and  his  wife  looked  into  the  matter  and  were  soon 
assured  by  credible  witnesses  that  old  Silvestre  was  a mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  wife  was  an  unscrupulous 
intriguer.  They  adted  with  promptitude,  the  law  was  on  their 
side,  and  before  long  the  rue  du  Mail  was  enlivened  by  the  final 
scene  of  Philippe  Caffieri’s  unlucky  love  affair.  The  opposite 
neighbour,  a Mme.  Mauban,  who  appears  to  have  kept  watch  on 
the  house,  as  opposite  neighbours  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  declares 
that  she  was  much  astonished  one  April  evening,  to  see  “ des 
archers  enlever  led.  s.  Caffiery  d’entre  les  bras  de  la  demoiselle 
Silvestre.”  She  is  careful,  also,  to  note  that  the  young  man  was 
adlually  wearing  a dressing  gown  made  out  of  one  which  had 
belonged  to  that  young  lady  and  had  been  altered  to  fit  him.^ 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story.  The  documents  preserved  at  the 
Archives  Nationales  omit  to  mention  what  became  of  the  heroine 
of  this  sordid  romance,  and  where  the  “ archers  ” may  have  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  the  hero  habited  in  her  dressing  gown.  It  cannot 
have  been  pleasant  to  Philippe  Caffieri  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family  in  such  company  and  in  such  clothing  : nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  he  readily  accepted  the  inevitable,  but  his  troubles  have 
left  no  further  trace  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  after  a decent 
interval  of  years— 7th  February,  1747— he  took  to  himself  a wife, 
Suzanne  Edmee  de  Liege,  with  the  full  approval  of  his  family  and 
friends.^ 

One  of  the  strange  features  of  Philippe’s  connexion  with  the 
Silvestre  family  is  that  though  they  are  said  to  have  so  successfully 
sequestered  him— after  he  transferred  himself  to  the  rue  du  Mail, 
-—that  his  friends  were  unable  to  get  at  him,  yet  he  continued  to 
work  either  with  or  for  his  father  at  Versailles.  During  the  years 
1736  and  1738  Jacques  Caffieri  was  there  engaged  on  the  “ petits 
Cabinets  et  petits  appartements  du  Roi,”  ® and  it  is  from  Versailles, 
that  Philippe-— having  recently  left  his  father’s  house— wrote  to 
his  godmother— ■“  la  femme  Helan,  marchande-lingere  to  ask 
for  his  baptismal  certificate  and  order  body  linen  on  credit.^  It 
seems,  therefore,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  was  actually 

'■  GuifFrey,  “ Les  Caffieri,”  p.  106. 

^ Sebastian  Leclerc,  son  of  the  celebrated  engraver,  and  Noel  Hail^,  both  “peintrcs 
du  roi,”  were  present  at  the  marriage.  Suzanne  died  in  1749  having  given  birth  to  a 
son,  who  followed  her  to  the  grave  in  1757.  Philippe  married  again  in  1751, 
Antoinette-Rose-Lambert  Roland,  by  whom  he  had  a numerous  family.  Guiftrey, 
“Les  Caffieri,”  p.  109. 

® De  Nolhac,  “ Chiteau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  pp.  il,  179. 

* GuifFrey,  “ Les  Caffieri,”  p.  107. 
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engaged  with  his  father  on  the  “ ouvrages  de  bronze  dore  d’or 
moulu  fournis  pour  la  Chambre  du  Conseil,”  in  1739/  during  the 
very  crisis  of  his  fates. 

Eight  years  later,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Suzanne- 
Edmee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  co-operation  in  the  work 
carried  out  by  his  father  in  the  “ appartement  du  Dauphin  ” at 
Versailles.  This  consisted,  according  to  the  “Etat  d’entrepreneurs 
et  artistes  ” employed,  in  “ Bronze  de  cheminees  avec  dorure,  bronze 
et  dorure  de  bras  de  cheminee.”  ^ Of  these,  we  have  now  remain- 
ing the  decorations  of  the  marble  chimney-piece — which  was 
designed  by  Verberckt  together  with  two  others  in  the  same 
apartment — in  the  “chambre  du  Dauphin.”  The  branch  lights 
by  which  they  were  accompanied  have  disappeared,  as,  indeed,  has 
most  of  the  ornament  of  this  class  with  which  Jacques  Caffieri  was 
constantly  occupied  at  Versailles  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  but  the  bronzes  of  the  chimney-piece  are  still  intadl,  and 
exhibit  a pure  type  of  the  “style  Louis  XV.”  They  remind  us  of 
that  proof  of  his  powers  as  a sculptor  which  had  been  given  when 
(1737)  Jacques  Caffieri  executed  his  busts  of  the  Baron  de  Besen- 
val,^  one  of  which  was,  says  the  Abbe  de  Fontenai,  “conserve 
tres  precieusement  dans  son  cabinet,”  by  his  son,  long  after 
the  father’s  death. ^ The  rococo  shell  motive  which  obviously 
occupies  the  centre,  is  skilfully  treated  with  lusty  vigour,  but  the 
charm  of  the  whole  work  consists  in  the  youth  and  grace  of  the 
figures  of  Zephire  and  Flore,  who  emerge  from  the  flower-wreathed 
sheaths  which  are  carried  up  against  the  supports  of  the  mantel.^ 
So  much  of  other  decoration  is  still  intadl  in  the  deserted  room, 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  a few  eighteenth  century  portraits, 
M.  de  Nolhac  has  been  able  almost  to  create  the  illusion  of 
occupation.  Especially  happy  is  the  hanging  in  this  room  of  those 
of  the  two  Dauphines  and  that  of  the  Dauphin  himself,  painted 
by  Nattier  in  1747,  the  very  year  in  which  the  prince  came  to 
sleep  within  these  walls.® 

The  importance  of  this  work — which  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  certainly  executed  by  Jacques  Caffieri — 
seems  to  have  escaped  even  M.  Molinier,  who  refers  to  it  under 
the  date  1747^  as  “ de  bras  de  lumiere  ” ; but  the  branch  lights 

* De  Nolhac,  “ Le  Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  p.  20. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  135.  ® See  “French  Architedts  and  Sculptors,”  p.  117. 

“ Diftionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

' A more  or  less  faithful  rcprodudlion  of  this  chimney-piece  is  to  be  found  at 
Hertford  House. 

° De  Nolhac,  “Chateau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,”  pp.  135,  14^* 

“ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII  et  XVIII  Siecle,”  p.  130. 
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are  precisely  the  portion  of  these  decorations  in  the  “ Chambre  du 
Dauphin,”  which  has  disappeared,  whilst  the  more  important  Les 
sculptures  of  the  chimney-piece  remain.  It  is  not  improbable — Caffieri. 
so  great  was  the  irregularity  of  payment  from  which  those  employed 
by  the  Crown  always  suffered — that  this  work  is  in  question  when 
Jacques  Caffieri,  in  1747,  appeals  for  money  to  the  “ Diredleur  des 
Batiments,”  for  de  Tournehem,  in  his  reply,  asks  for  a statement  as 
to  the  works  que  vous  aves  fourni  pour  Mesdames,  M.  le 
Dauphin  et  Choisi  pendant  1746.”  ^ In  1748,  Jacques  Caffieri 
was  told  off  to  La  Muette  to  execute  repairs,  and  we  are  reminded 
by  the  “journees  employees  a raccommoder  les  portes  de  glaces 
entourees  de  moulures  de  bronze  dore  des  appartements  du  chateau  ” 
of  the  “ bordures  dorees  de  glaces  ” which  he  had  executed  in  1742, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Gabriel  and  one  of  the  Slodtz.^  These 
mirrors  were  intended,  according  to  M.  Paul  Mantz,^  as  a present 
from  the  King  to  the  Sultan.  M.  Mantz  gives  no  authority  for 
this  story,  but  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  such  gifts  were 
sent  by  Louis  XV.,  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  be 
recognized,  one  of  these  days,  in  some  corner  of  that  amazing 
“ capharnaiim  ” at  Seraglio  Point — magnificently  named  the 
Imperial  Treasury — where  the  most  costly  triumphs  of  art  are 
jostled  by  bowls  of  glass  beads  and  bird-clocks  whose  machinery 
has  long  been  beyond  repair. 

After  the  year  in  which  the  humble  services  of  reparation 
occupied  Jacques  Caffieri  at  La  Muette  (1748),  there  comes  a 
blank  in  the  record  of  his  activity  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Works  is 
concerned.  M.  Guiffrey  suggests  that  his  powers  were  failing, 
yet  he  was  certainly  employed  in  1750  by  the  express  wish  of  the 
King  on  the  magnificent  bronze  case  of  the  famous  astronomical 
clock  constructed  by  Passemant  and  Dauthiau,^  which,  after  years 
of  labour,  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  August,  1749.  It  was  taken  to  Choisy  and  presented 
to  the  King  on  7th  September,  1750,  and  Dauthiau  tells  us  that 
the  shape  of  the  present  case  was  the  choice  of  Louis  XV. 
himself,  adding  that  it  was  designed  and  executed  by  “ le  s'" 

Caffieri,  ce  qui  a prolonge  le  temps  jusqu’au  20  Aout  1753, 

‘ GuifFrey,  “ Les  Caffieri,”  p.  86. 

* These  drawings,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  have  been  reproduced  by  M.  de  Champeaux.  See  pi.  72  and  79,  “ Porte- 
feuille  des  Arts  ddcoratifs.” 

® G.  B.  A.,  1861,  p.  257. 

* The  face  bears  the  names  of  Passemant  and  Dauthiau  : at  the  back  of  the  move- 
ment we  find  the  inscription,  “Invent^e  par  Passemant;  ex6cut6e  par  Dauthiau, 
examinee  et  approuv^e  par  I’Academie  royale  des  sciences  de  Paris,  le  23  Aoust,  1749.” 
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qu’elle  a ete  presentee  de  nouveau  a Sa  Majeste  a Choisy  ou  elle  a 
reste  quatre  mois  et  a depuis  ete  transporte  a Versailles.”^ 

The  form  of  the  case,  the  responsibility  for  which  is  attributed 
by  Dauthiau  to  Jacques  Caffieri,  has  been  a matter  for  much 
criticism.  If  we  look  simply  at  its  general  outline,  it  justifies  to 
some  extent  the  ridicule  of  those  to  whom  it  suggests  the  gro- 
tesque image  of  a bandy-legged  man  without  arms.  Yet,  though  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  the  composition  as  a whole  has  a some- 
what ridiculous  aspedt,  I never  fall  to  examining  this  wonderful 
piece  of  work  without  forgetting  all  its  absurdity  in  the  admiration 
inspired  by  the  skill  and  precision  of  the  workmanship,  and  the 
great  beauty  of  individual  passages  of  design.  What  is  lacking  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  outline,  is  compensated  by  the  exhibition  of 
masterly  craft  and  dexterity  of  a consummate  excellence  in  its 
kind.^ 

The  bronzes  were  no  doubt  signed,  as  M.  Guiffrey  concludes, 
by  Jacques  Caffieri  alone.  The  inscriptions  “ Les  bronzes  exe- 
cutes par  Caffieri,”  and  again,  “ Les  bronzes  sont  composes  et 
execute  [sic)  par  Caffieri,”  appear  in  two  spaces  dissimulated  right 
and  left  of  the  face  within  the  curving  palm  branches  which  form 
a principal  feature  of  the  decoration.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Philippe  had  a large  share  in  the  production  of  the  work,  and 
although  Dauthiau,  writing  when  the  old  man  was  still  alive,  and 
still  at  the  head  of  the  atelier  of  the  rue  des  Canettes,  dared  only 
mention  the  one  name,  Philippe  or  Philippe’s  friends  made  haste 
to  claim  for  him  his  due  share  of  honour  after  his  father’s  death. 
When  Le  Roy  published  his  “ Etrennes  Chronometriques  ” in 
1758,  he  is  careful  to  explain  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
“ pendule  astronomique  ” that  the  “ boete  en  bronze  a ete  com- 
posee  et  executee  par  messieurs  Caffieri  pere  et  fils.”  ^ 

In  all  the  work  carried  out  by  Philippe  Caffieri  after  1754,  he 
always  signs  his  name  in  full,  adding  sometimes  “ Paine,”  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  brother,  Jean-Jacques  the  sculptor,^  who, 

* “Mercure  de  France,”  March,  1754,  pp.  174-178  j <7/^.  Guiffrey,  “Les  Caffieri,” 

PP-  75,  7^  . ...... 

^ Indications  of  the  same  power  of,  as  it  were,  jointing  discrepant  parts  of  orna- 
ment may  be  traced  in  the  design  for  an  embroidered  pall  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Musde  archi^ologique  du  Mans.  It  bears  the  inscription,  “ Invent^  et  dessin^  par 
Jacques  Caffieri  1715.”  It  was  executed  for  the  guild  of  “ fondeurs-ciseleurs,”  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  is  admirably  reproduced  by  Guiffrey  (p.  70).  Every 
sort  of  emblem  of  the  work  of  the  fondeur-ciseleur  from  guns  to  cups  is  introduced 
after  a fashion  that  recalls  the  trade  union  silk  handkerchiefs  covered  with  steam- 
engines  and  arabesques  which  are  now  supplied  from  Coventry. 

® Jpud  Guiffrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  p.  75. 

^ See  “French  Architedls  and  Sculptors,”  pp.  116-124. 
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it  is  said,  showed  also  special  aptitude  for  ornamental  design  in 
metal,  and  gave  the  sketch  from  which  the  serrurier  Corbin  carried 
out,  under  the  diredtion  of  Contant  d’lvry,  the  fine  “ Rampe 
d’Escalier,”  which  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  decora- 
tive art  now  left  at  the  Palais  Royal.^  Fortunately  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  find  the  name  of  Jean-Jacques  connedled  with 
the  class  of  work  in  which  his  father  and  brother  became  famous, 
or  a further  element  of  confusion  would  be  introduced  into  the 
already  difficult  task  of  sifting  attributions.  For  the  present,  there 
is  more  than  sufficient  occupation  to  be  found  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  different  shares  of  Philippe  and  his  father  in  the 
work  that  bears  the  family  name.  This  work,  when  we  come  to 
the  mounting  of  furniture,  forms  a mass  so  enormous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  it  proceeded  from  the 
single  atelier  of  the  rue  des  Canettes ; rather  shall  we  eventually 
have  to  class  a very  large  proportion  as  having  been  produced  by 
imitators  of  a style  which  had  in  some  sort  been  created  and  most 
certainly  rendered  popular  by  the  genius  of  the  Caffieri. 

M.  Guiffrey,  to  whom  we  owe  the  remarkable  volume  to 
which  already  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  has  colledted  all 
available  information  concerning  every  member  of  the  group  and 
has  thus  been  the  first  to  reveal  the  full  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  Jacques  Caffieri.  It  is  to  him  that,  as  M.  Guiffrey  has 
suggested,  we  must  attribute  all  work  the  style  of  which  is  obviously 
earlier  than  the  date  of  his  death — that  is  to  say,  all  work  that 
shows  “ rocaille  ” elements — as  well  as  all  that  which  is  signed 
Caffieri.”  ^ This  must  lead  us  to  accept,  as  one  of  Jacques 
Caffieri’s  most  authentic  achievements,  the  rather  absurd  “ Elephant 
Clock”  of  the  Jones  colledfion,  which  is  inscribed  “Fait  par 
Caffiery,”  ® but,  on  the  other  hand  certain  fine  works  which  have 
hitherto  been  carried  to  the  account  of  Philippe  must  be  restored 
to  his  father,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  regarded  as  their  joint  work. 
Amongst  these,  the  magnificent  commode  in  the  Wallace  colledtion 
should  take  the  first  place.  It  shows  to  perfedtion  the  defedts  as  well 
as  the  excellencies  which  specially  charadterize  those  fine  decorative 
models  which  we  are  accustomed  to  group  under  the  family  name. 

* In.  g^n.  Mon.  civ.  Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  I2l. 

^ “ Les  Caffieri,”  pp,  96,  97. 

® M.  de  Champeaux  mentions  another  of  similar  charadter  also  signed,  and 
several  other  works  of  no  great  importance.  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  144.  See  also 
Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII  et  XVIII  Si^cle,”  p.  134,  note  i.  The  modelling 
of  the  elephant,  beneath  the  clock  of  the  Jones  Colleftion,  is  good,  and  the  absurd 
monkey  who  sits  on  the  top  under  an  umbrella  is  amusing,  only  ridiculously  out  of 
place. 
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In  all  work  executed  by  the  father,  as  in  that  executed  by  him  in 
conjundtion  with  his  son,  we  find  the  same  amazing  preponderance 
given  to  bronze  mounts  which  should  properly  be  but  ornaments. 
When  one  looks  at  the  famous  “ Bureau  de  lacque  noire,”  which 
belongs  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  it  always  occurs  to  me  that  the 
wood  plays  but  the  humble  part  of  the  blue  glass  basin  which  the 
silversmith  slips  into  a filagree  basket  so  that  it  may  hold  sifted 
sugar.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  construdtion  was  the  nemesis  certain 
to  overtake  men,  who,  prompted  perhaps  by  their  pride  of  metier^ 
gave  their  whole  strength  to  the  decorative  side  of  their  work. 
Even  in  the  lordly  commode  of  the  Wallace  colledtion — which 
bears  on  one  of  the  scrolls  to  the  right  the  inscription,  “ Fait  par 
Catfieri  ” — we  miss  something  of  that  determining  quality  of 
strength  which  is  exemplified  in  the  similar  work  by  Charles 
Cressent  in  the  same  colledlion.  Exadlly  where  the  trained  eye 
asks  for  some  affirmation  of  central  importance — a point  strongly 
emphasized  by  Cressent — it  is  confused  with  wreathing  branches 
and  loops  of  arabesque  by  Caffieri. 

The  fiery,  somewhat  boisterous  energy  with  which  the  splendid 
mounting  of  this  great  commode  is  handled  makes,  however,  a 
glorious  apology  for  any  defedts  with  which  it  may  be  reproached. 
The  sweep  of  the  curving  palm  branches  has  a freedom,  if  not  a 
majesty  of  movement  that  is  inspired  with  true  Italian  animation. 
The  “ style  rocaille,”  for  its  adequate  expression,  requires,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  faculty  of  bravura  which  is  denied  to  the  races 
of  the  north.  Vulgar  in  the  hands  of  a Spaniard,  an  Italian  when 
he  handles  what  he  has  christened  “ le  Style  Jesuite,”  may  even 
deceive  us,  if  but  for  the  moment,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
“ Was  die  stille  nicht  wirkt,  wirket  die  rauschende  nie.”  He  alone 
can  make  us  feel  the  magic  that  may  lie  in  simple  exuberance  of 
life.  If  we  turn  from  the  works  of  the  Caffieri,  to  an  example 
such  as  the  famous  “ Medailler  ” executed  for  Louis  XV.  on  the 
designs  of  the  brothers  Slodtz,^  which  is  now  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles,  at  the  Bibiotheque  Nationale,  we  see  at  once  how 
blundering  and  heavy,  in  the  application  of  this  essentially  Italian 

* The  post  of  dessinateur  de  la  chambre  et  cabinet  du  roi  was  filled  on  the  death  of 
Meissonnier  (1750),  by  Antoine-Sdbastian  Slodtz  (1694-1754).  He  had  a dash  of 
Italian  blood,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Sebastian  Slodtz — a sculptor  from 
Antwerp,  who  was  employed  at  Versailles — by  the  daughter  of  Domenico  Cucci  (see 
chap,  iv.,  p.  71).  The  brother  of  Antoine-Sebastian,  Paul-Ambroise,  succeeded  him 
in  his  official  post,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rene-Michel  or  Michel-Ange 
Slodtz  (1705-1764).  As  Sebastian  and  Paul  are  usually  coupled  together  and  alluded 
to  as  “les  freres  Slodtz”  (see  M6m.  Cochin,  pp.  113-121),  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
they  worked  together.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  family  collaboration  were  extremely 
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Sideboard  in  Rosewood,  with  chiselled  Mounts  in  Gilt  Metal.  Designed  by  Slodtz. 

(Ministere  de  la  Marine.) 


style,  was  the  genius  of  the  Fleming,  how  lumbering  is  the  carriage 
of  the  general  outline,  how  weak  is  much  of  the  detail  by  which 
it  is  filled  in.  It  is  indeed  supposed  that  the  design  for  the  Wallace 
commode  had  the  same  origin,  as  it  presents  close  resemblance  to 
a sketch  by  one  of  the  Slodtz  reproduced  by  M.  de  Champeaux, 
in  his  “ Portefeuille  des  Arts  Decoratifs ; ” ^ but  if  so,  then  Jacques 
Caffieri  used  to  the  full  that  liberty  of  interpretation  which  enabled 
him — like  other  great  executants — to  appropriate  only  such  elements 
as  those  which  lent  themselves  to  treatment  in  his  own  sense.  As 
this  commode  is  conspicuous — amongst  furniture — for  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  his  signature,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  unsigned 
mounts  of  the  various  other  works  of  a similar  character — some 
of  which  bear  the  stamps  of  well-known  cabinet  makers — are  in 
many  instances  due  to  the  skill  of  other  ciseleurs-fondeurs^  happy 
enough  to  be  the  successful  imitators  of  their  model. 

The  collection  at  Hertford  House  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a second  work  on  which  the  signature  of  Caffieri 
can  be  read  in  full.  This  is  the  magnificent  lustre  bought  by 
Baron  Davillier  at  Modena.  It  had,  it  is  said,  been  given  by 
Louis  XV.,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Infant,  Don  Philip  of  Spain,  to 
Louise-Elizabeth  of  France,  and  has  a companion  unsigned  but 
scarcely  less  fine  in  sweep  of  line,  though  of  more  broken  detail. 
Both  undoubtedly  present  features  in  common  with  those  of  a 
smaller  pair  in  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  which  have  long  been 
assigned  to  the  same  master.  At  Hertford  House,  also,  may  be 
noticed  the  mounts  of  two  Dresden  vases,  which  are  works  typical 
of  the  best  style  of  this  date.  The  griffin  heads  of  the  handles 
recall  designs  by  Nicolas  Pineau,  or  by  Cressent,  but  they  are  quite 
possibly  due  to  Jacques  Caffieri.^ 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  in  dealing  with  unsigned 

common.  A colleftion  of  their  drawings,  “ Recueil  de  dessins  pour  meubles  et  pour 
ornements  ex6cut6s  en  partie  le  surplus  projettd,”  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  (Cabinet  des  Estampes.)  Amongst  these  is  a spirited  mount  for  a 
vase  signed  “ Slodtz,”  in  some  ways  absurd,  but  the  dogs  at  the  base  well  felt. 

* M.  de  Champeaux  also  instances  a smaller  “ commode  en  laque,”  the  mounts 
of  which,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Wallace  commode^  are  signed.  “ Le  Meuble,” 
t.  ii.,  pp.  143,  144. 

^ Amongst  unsigned  mounts  of  fine  charadler,  attributed  to  “ Caffieri,”  we  may 
reckon  those — unfortunately  regilt — of  a commode  stamped  “Joseph  ” (No.  133),  in  the 
Jones  colledfion  j those  of  a pair  of  commodes  also  stamped  “Joseph” — the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds — sold  at  Christie’s,  for  ^15,000,  on  June  28th,  1901.  Those  of 
one  of  two  commodes^  in  the  colledtion  of  Mr.  Massey-Mainwaring  (No.  3144,  Bethnal 
Green),  are  said  to  be  signed.  M.  Molinier  accepts  as  “ le  type  le  plus  parfait  du 
genre”  (p.  134),  the  “ Grand  Bureau  et  Serre-papiers ” of  the  Metternich  colledlion. 
It  is  certainly  a matchless  model  of  excess.  It  is  reproduced  by  M.  Molinier  and  also 
by  M.  de  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii,,  pi.  43. 
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work,  that  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary.  It  was  not  the  habit 
of  these  men  to  set  their  names  on  the  marvels  they  created.  Style, 
too,  is  no  sure  guide,  for  when  there  is  a marked  and  ruling  style 
everyone  gets  some  touch  of  it,  which  masks  personal  style,  so  if 
we  begin  to  make  attributions  to  this  or  that  great  name  because 
certain  works  present  similarities  of  charadter,  we  run  the  risk  at 
every  turn  of  being  perplexed  by  difficulties  of  our  own  creation. 
When  we  come  to  the  production  by  Oeben  and  Riesener  of  the 
famous  “ bureau  du  roi,”  we  shall  find  how  even  the  immense 
experience  of  M.  Guiffrey  was  betrayed  into  the  conjedture  that 
the  mounts  were  the  work  of  Philippe  Caffieri.  It  seemed  clear 
that  there  was  no  other  than  he  just  then  capable  of  modelling  and 
chiselling  in  equal  perfection  these  noble  “ sculptures  en  bronze,” 
but  M.  Sene  finds,  in  family  papers,  accounts  which  show  that  their 
author  was  not  Philippe  Caffieri,  but  Duplessis,  the  “ fondeur  du 
roi,”  who,  in  1742,  had  executed  the  great  braziers  of  gilt  bronze 
given  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  Turkish  ambassador.^ 

Fortunately  for  the  fame  of  Philippe  Caffieri  we  can  appeal  to 
some  few  works  which  are  incontestibly  his,  and  amongst  these 
there  are  some  which  he  has  signed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
remained  to  the  last  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  father’s  school : 
this  theory,  which  has  found  supporters,^  cannot,  I think,  be  main- 
tained. The  girandoles,  the  flambeaux  and  branch-lights,  “ par 
M.  Caffieri,”  and  the  cabinet  for  shells  which  Philippe  un- 
doubtedly mounted  for  Oeben,^  cannot  be  traced ; the  works 
which  he  executed,  in  1760,  for  the  High  Altar  of  Notre-Dame 
disappeared  during  the  Revolution,^  but  the  Cross  and  Candle- 
sticks, which  were  ordered  of  him  in  1771  for  Bayeux  Cathedral, 

* A bronze  eagle  for  Notre-Dame  was  also  his  work.  (G.  B.  A.,  1861,  t.  ii., 

p.  128.)  Duplessis  was  attached  (1745)  to  the  manufadlory  of  Sevres,  gave  his  name 
to  the  “Vase  Duplessis,”  and  became  diredlor  about  1753.  Wille  writes  (25th  July, 
1759);  “ M.  Duplessis,  direfteur  de  la  fabrique  de  porcelaines  de  Sevres  m’a  apport6 
une  lettre  de  Vienne.”  A certain  confusion  has  long  existed — and  is  shared  amongst 
others  by  M.  Davillier  (“  Cab.  du  due  d’Aumont,”  pp.  xxvi,  xxvii) — between  this 
Duplessis  who  was  “ Sculpteur,  Fondeur,  Ciseleur  et  Doreur  du  roi,”  and  his  son 
Jean-Claude-Thomas  Duplessis.  It  was  first  suspefted  by  M.  E.  Gamier  (“Bulletin 
des  Musses,  t.  i.,  p.  158),  and  has  been  but  recently  cleared  up.  (See  Richard 
Stettiner,  “Vincennes  und  Sdvres,”  Jahrbuch  der  K.  P.  Kunstsammlungen,  1893, 
p.  141,  note  3.)  The  son  is  the  “ fameux  Ciseleur  de  Paris,  bon  dessinateur  qui 
travaille  d’apr^s  ses  dessins,”  to  whom  the  “candelabres  de  bronze  dor6  qui  ornaient  les 
angles  du  salon  de  M.  de  la  Reynidre,”  hitherto  attributed  to  the  father,  must  be 
restored.  The  mounts  of  an  “ Aiguiere  en  porcelaine  celadon  ” (Louvre)  are 
attributed  to  the  father.  (See  Molinier,  “Le  Mobilier  au  XVII.  et  XVIII.  Siecle,” 
p.  135.)  See  also  Appendix  H.  M.  Guiffrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  p.  142. 

® See  catalogue  of  the  sale  after  the  death  of  Francois  Boucher,  1771. 

* The  great  Cross  and  its  six  accompanying  Candlesticks  were  executed  by 
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by  M.  de  Rochechouart,  are  still  safe.  They  bear  the  in-  Jean 
scriptions,  “ Invente  et  execute  par  Philippe  Caffieri  lainee 
1771,”  and  “ Dore  par  moi  Pierre-Fran^ois  Carpentier  a Paris  en  Caffieri. 
1771.”  Excellently  reproduced  in  M.  Guiffrey’s  work  by  M. 
Maurice  Leloir,  they  bear  witness  both  by  their  form  and  the  char- 
adler  of  their  decoration  to  the  revolution  almost  accomplished  by 
their  author  from  the  style  in  which  his  father  designed  to  that  of 
the  pseudo-classic  revival.  There  appears  to  be  in  the  general  treat- 
ment a greater  breadth  of  style  than  was  actually  popular  ; the 
admirable  modelling  of  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  speaks 
of  most  excellent  craft,  and  we  recognize  in  the  graceful  employ- 
ment of  the  suspended  garlands  at  the  base,  and  even  more  in  the 
subtlety  with  which  the  ornament  in  low  relief  is  treated,  the 
facility  with  which  new  elements  have  been  absorbed. 

Philippe  Caffieri,  although  his  name  frequently  figures  in  the 
Crown  accounts  up  to  within  five  years  of  his  death,  certainly 
worked  much  for  private  persons.^  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
colledlions  of  La  Live  de  Jully,  we  find  a great  group  of  furniture 
by  him,  “ a I’imitation  des  ouvrages  du  fameux  Boule,”  and  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Duke  d’Aumont  were  girandoles  and  branch  lights, 

Caffieri  to  replace  the  magnificent  set  made  in  silver  by  Claude  Ballin.  The  silver 
set  were  taken  to  the  mint,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the  King,  in  1759,  when  the 
Seven  Years’  War  had  emptied  the  Treasury  and  reduced  the  government  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  set  made  by  Caffieri  are  mentioned  by  Gueffier  (“  Curiosit^s  de  I’Eglise 
de  Paris,”  1763):  “Une  grande  croix  de  sept  pieds  trois  pouces  et  six  chandeliers  de 
quatre  pieds  trois  pouces,  de  bronze  dore,  d’un  travail  admirable,  faits  par  Philippe 
Caffiery,  fameux  sculpteur-ciseleur  en  1760.”  All  the  documents  connefted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  execution  of  the  work  have  been  published  by  M.  Guiffrey, 

pp.  115-131- 

^ Blondel  de  Gagny  was  amongst  these.  “Un  vase  marbre  blanc  avec  ornements 
en  cuivre  dord  par  Caffieri  ” is  mentioned  in  his  colledtion.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
“ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  we  find,  also:  “357.  Une  forte  paire  de  Bras  a trois 
branches,  orn^e  de  sept  festons  de  guirlandes  a feuilles  de  laurier;  le  corps  de  chaque 
bras  prdsente  un  pilastre  a espece  de  cornet  d’abondance  soutenant  le  chapiteau,  sur 
lequel  est  un  Vase  couleur  de  bronze  avec  ornemens  dores ; sur  le  pilastre  sont  trois 
plates-bandes  montantes  a entrelacs  a oves,  se  terminant  en  rouleau  a rinceau  d’orne- 
ment,  d’ou  sort  chaque  bobeche.  Ces  plates  bandes  sont  liees  par  des  rubans  couleur 
de  bronze,  qui,  s’dlevant  par  derriere  presentent  un  ncEud  qui  paroit  soutenir  le 
bras.  Cette  paire  de  Bras  et  celle  suivante  sont  riches  et  d’un  bon  genre  ; ils  ont  6te  faits 
par  M.  Caffieri ; ils  viennent  de  M.  de  Boisset.  358.  Une  autre  paire  de  Bras  a trois 
branches,  semblable  a la  prdc^dente.  359.  Deux  Girandoles  a avant  corps,  a quatre 
bobeches  et  a trois  branches,  ornees  de  mascarons  de  Femme;  la  tige  est  surmontde 
d’un  Vase  en  balustre.”  “Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  pp.  162,  163,  164.  The 
“Catalogue  de  La  Live  de  Jully”  (1769)  also  contains  the  following  entry  Un 
corps  d’armoire  de  22  pieds  de  long,  une  grande  table  de  bureau,  une  ecritoire, 
un  secretaire  et  une  pendule.  ‘ C’est,’  dit  P.  Remy, ‘un  tout  ensemble  de  la  plus 
grande  consdquence,  a I’imitation  des  ouvrages  du  fameux  Boule.  Ce  beau  meuble 
est  de  Philippe  Caffieri,  cet  artiste  si  celebre.’” 
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one  pair  of  which  had  belonged  to  Randon  de  Boisset.  Unfortun- 
ately, he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  even  less  prodigal  of  his  signature 
than  his  father.  In  every  colledtion  we  are  confronted  by  groups 
of  work— -such  as  the  fine  series  of  “ chenets  ” exhibited  by  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  in  1888,  which  may  be  his,  but  may  with  equal 
probability  be  attributed  to  Forestier,  to  Gouthiere’s  master, 
Martincourt,^  or  to  Gouthiere  himself.  Their  character  and  beauty 
suggest  great  names,  but  they  bear  none.  Documents  fail  us  when 
we  have  the  works ; if  we  have  the  documents,  the  works  are  lost. 

Amongst  the  many  lost  works  which  we  know  to  have  been 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Philippe  Caffieri,  special  mention  is 
demanded  by  that  costly  “toilette  de  Vermeil”  ordered  for 
“ Madame  la  princesse  des  Asturies,”  on  the  8th  July,  1765.^  In 
Hebert’s  “Almanach  pittoresque  ” for  1780,  this  toilette  is 
reckoned  amongst  the  richest  treasures  of  Paris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  from  the  designs  of  “ M.  Caffieri  I’am^  sculpteur  et 
ciseleur  du  Roi,”  by  the  goldsmiths,  Germain  ^ and  Chancelier. 

A curious  point  in  connection  with  this  order,  is  the  faCt  that 
Fran^ois-Thomas  Germain,  the  degenerate  son  of  a great  artist, 
had  just  been  turned  out  of  the  lodgings  which,  in  succession  to 
his  father  and  grandfather  ^ had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Louvre.  His  failure  for  the,  at  that  date,  enormous  sum  of 
2,400,000  It.,  was  ascribed  to  the  spendthrift  extravagance  of  his 
life,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  justify  by  explaining  to 
Marigny  that  it  was  enforced  by  “ la  decence  et  le  respeCt  dus 
aux  Grands  que  je  re9evais  chez  moi  par  etat.”  ^ 

In  the  “ Memoire  justificatif  ” from  which  I quote,  Germain 
takes  a very  high  tone,  and  reproaches  Marigny  with  permitting 
the  destruction  of  a trade  with  the  foreigner  which  amounted  to 
three  millions  a year,  and  had  been  handed  on  from  father  to  son. 
He  asserts  that  his  style  of  life  was  but  the  necessary  result  of  the 

* Martincourt  was  an  adtive  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  In  1764,  he 
exhibited  as  “adjoint  a Professeur,”  No.  128,  “ Thomiris,  Reine  des  Scythes  . . . 
esquisse,”  and  No.  129,  “ Un  Enfant  elFrayd  par  un  serpent,  exdcutd  en  bronze,  et 
donnd  par  I’auteur  pour  son  morceau  de  reception.” 

^ See  the  “Contradt”  cited  by  Guiffrey,  “Les  CafEcri,”  p.  143. 

® An  early  work  by  him,  a silver  covered  dish  with  a cauliflower  top,  dated  I733> 
was  in  the  Colledtion  Eudel.  See  “ Orfevrerie  Fran^aise;”  G.  B.  A.,  1884. 

‘ Pierre  Germain  (1647-1682),  goldsmith  to  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  father  of 
Thomas  Germain  (1673-1748),  goldsmith,  sculptor,  and  architedl.  He  gave  the  plans 
for  the  church  of  St.  Louis  du  Louvre,  in  which  he  was  buried.  His  son,  Fran^ois- 
Thomas  Germain,  had  a rival  in  Auguste,  who  was  employed  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 
(Livre  Journal,  Lazare  Duvaux,  t.  i.,  pp.  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv,  and  t.  ii..  No.  2225).  See  P. 
Mantz,  “ L’hist.  de  I’orfevrerie  fran^aise,”  G.  B.  A.,  1861-1863,  and  No.  293  Hamil- 
ton Palace  Sale. 

‘ A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  i.,  pp.  252-255. 
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last  councils  of  his  father,  “ me  recommandant  de  soutenir  son  Jean 
nom  avec  honneur  et  d’etablir  a la  Nation  un  Magasin  general 
d’orfevrerie  et  de  differentes  pieces  les  plus  rares.”  The  mere  Caffieri. 
existence  of  this  splendid  colleftion  bore  irrefutable  witness  in  his 
own  opinion  to  his  charadter.  “ Un  pareil  fond,”  he  says,  “ ne 
pent  etre  Touvrage  d’un  homme  enseveli  dans  la  mollesse  et 
la  debauche,  mais  au  contraire  celui  d’un  homme  jaloux  de  son 
cabinet  et  toujours  a la  tete  de  son  atelier ; c’est  ainsi  que  Germain 
s’est  comporte  et  rien  ne  s’execute  que  d’apres  ses  dessins.”  To 
this  boast  the  fadl  that  he  had  addressed  himself  to  Philippe 
Caffieri,  for  the  designs  of  the  “ toilette  de  vermeil  ” executed  for 
the  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  would  seem  to  give  the  lie. 

The  order  had  most  probably  been  received  before  his  fall,  and 
is  to  be  partly  explained  by  the  rivalry  between  the  court  of  Spain 
and  that  of  Portugal,  for  which  in  1750  Germain  had  executed  a 
like  commission.  The  mirror-frame  from  this  set — of  which  a 
repetition  in  silver  made  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth  exists  at  St. 
Petersburg— was  exhibited  by  M.  H.  Schneider  in  1888  ^ and  we 
then  learnt  from  M.  Germain  Bapst  that  it  was  chiselled  by  Leitz 
and  gilt  by  Gouthiere.  The  whole  charadter  of  the  design, 
especially  the  treatment  of  the  doves  at  the  base  of  the  frame  in 
relation  to  the  main  lines  of  ornament,  shows  how  completely 
Philippe  Caffieri  had  assimilated  novel  elements  of  composition, 
and  it  is  plain  also  that  Germain  would  not  have  applied  to  him  at 
this  date  for  the  design  of  so  important  a service  had  there  not  been 
some  truth  in  the  unfavourable  reports  concerning  the  claims  he 
put  forth  continually  as  to  his  own  powers. 

In  1776,  when  he  made  a fresh  attempt  to  regain  his  lodging 
in  the  Louvre,  he  seems  still  to  have  had  some  influence  at  Court, 
for  in  order  to  maintain  his  disgrace,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
draw  up  a memorial  of  unrelenting  severity  to  be  placed  “ sous  les 

^ The  entry  in  the  catalogue  is  as  follows  : “ 1 30*®’’  Grand  cadre  de  glace  en  ver- 
meil ; a la  partie  sup^rieure,  les  armes  de  la  famille  de  Bragance  avec  la  couronne 
royale  de  Portugal,  soutenues  par  deux  amours : a la  partie  centrale  de  la  base,  un  bas- 
relief  au  repouss6  repr^sentant  deux  colombes  se  bequetant.  Travail  parisien  sortie 
des  ateliers  de  Fran^ois-Thomas  Germain  (1750).  Ciselure  de  Leitz,  dorure  de 
Gouthi^res.  Cette  piece  ayant  fait  partie  du  Tr^sor  de  la  famille  royale  de  Portugal 
a 6t^  emport^e  au  Brdsil,  en  1808,  et  vendue  a cette  ^poque.  Le  meme  cadre  en 
argent,  ex^cutd  dans  le  meme  atelier  pour  I’impiratrice  Elisabeth,  avec  les  armes  de  la 
famille  imp^riale  de  Russie  est  adluellement  au  grand  palais  de  Peterhof.”  See  also 
Bapst,  “ Les  Germain.”  In  this  connedfion  we  may  note  that  M.  le  marquis  de 
Galard  de  B^arn  exhibited  “ No.  463 — Deux  plateaux  en  vermeil  ciselds  par  Leitz  en 
1757  chez  F.  T.  Germain,  orfevre  du  roi,  pour  le  Roi  de  Portugal,  au  pourtour  des 
baguettes  avec  rubans  pampres  et  guirlandes  de  roses,  au  centre,  les  armes  de  Bragance 
gravies,  entour^es  de  branches  de  lauriers  dgalement  gravies,” 
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yeux  du  roi.”  The  advisers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  more  than 
justified  by  the  writer  of  the  memorial,  who  states  that  the  talents 
of  which  Germain  boasted  were  non-existent,  that  he  had  never 
even  won  the  least  little  medal  at  the  Academy,  and  that  the  pre- 
tence he  had  contrived  to  keep  up  vanished  with  the  fine  colledfion 
of  models  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  who  was  a man  of  real 
ability.^  It  is,  moreover,  unkindly  suggested  that  if  Germain  were 
truly  possessed  of  the  sublime  talents  which  he  attributes  to  him- 
self, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  turning  them  to  account 
in  the  pay,  and  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  whilom  “ confreres.” 
It  so  happens  that  Germain  was  then  aflually  living  with  a 
goldsmith  named  Dapche,^  in  the  rue  de  la  Vannerie,  and  this 
remarkable  name  bears  great  likeness  to  that  of  a purchaser  at  the 
sale  of  the  collections  of  the  Duke  d’Aumont  in  1782,  and  one 
conjectures  that  Germain,  unable  to  do  anything  on  his  own 
account,  made  purchases,  on  commission,  for  his  former  patrons 
through  the  agency  of  his  host  Dapche. 

The  employment  of  Philippe  Caffieri  to  design  a “ toilette  ” of 
so  costly  and  so  modish  a type  in  1765  argues  the  transformation 
of  his  style.  It  is,  I think,  certain  that  had  he  not  readily  and 
intelligently  followed  the  lines  on  which  what  was  “ I’Art 
nouveau  ” of  his  day  developed,  he  would  not  have  continued  to 
carry  out  even  small  work  in  the  Royal  palaces.  The  evidence 
that  he  was  so  employed  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  Large  sums  were  already  owing  to  him  when, 
three  years  after  his  father’s  death,  his  urgent  appeals  drew  from 
Marigny,  the  brutal  avowal  of  empty  coffers  contained  in  his  letter 
of  October  12th,  1758.  “Je  connois,”  he  writes,  “ vos  embarras. 
Monsieur,  et  je  voudrois  qu’il  fut  possible  de  vous  secourir.  . . . 
Faites  de  votre  mieux  ou  ne  faites  point.  Je  ne  pouray  vous  faire 
des  reproches  sur  des  retardements  dont  la  source  est  le  deffaut 
d’argent,  puisqu’  encore  je  ne  puis  vous  en  faire  donner.”  ^ 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Philippe  Caffieri  did  not  dare  to  take 
the  angry  injunction  “to  do  his  best  or  let  it  alone”  literally — for 
the  work  in  question  regarded  “ un  feu  de  bronze  dore  d’or  moulu  ” 
for  the  hotel  of  Marigny  himself — but  he  continued  to  press  for 
money,  representing  that  he  could  not  deliver  “ les  bras  et  le  feu 

‘ A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  i.,  pp.  255,  256. 

^ In  the  illegible  notes  made  by  Gabriel  de  St.  Aubin  on  the  copy  of  the  catalogue 
lent  by  Baron  Jerome  Pichon  to  Baron  Davillier,  the  name  is  written  “ Lachez.” 
Orthography  was  not  a strong  point  with  St.  Aubin,  and  M.  Davillier  suggests 
that  the  word  stands  for  “ d’Apchez.”  “ Le  Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  121, 
note. 

^ GuifFrey,  “ Les  Caffieri,”  p.  112. 
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I.  Commode.  Bv  Chari. e,s  C'kessknt.  2.  Commode.  By  Jacques  Cafeieki. 

{U'ii//ace  Collection,  Ilerlfurd  House.) 


promis  pour  le  jour  de  Tan,  faute  d’argent.”  ^ At  the  same  time  he  jean 
ventures  to  remind  the  Director  that  he  had  been  waiting  six  years  Lamour 

• , o •/  find  L0S 

for  payments  due  on  his  work  at  Trianon.  Caffieri. 

In  1759  he  had  had  to  accept,  in  completion  of  what  was  due 
to  him  for  work  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Hubert,  bills  of  2,000  It., 
carrying  a four  per  cent  interest  on  the  “ ferme  des  Postes.”  ^ 

Other  payments  due,  as  at  Choisy,  were  deferred  for  twenty-five 
years.^  In  1762,  Philippe  returned  to  the  charge,  and  pressed  hard 
for  money  which  had  been  owing  to  him  since  1748,  and  again  he 
had  to  give  twenty  years  credit  for  sums  the  total  of  which  may 
be  estimated  at  about  2,000  It.  These  were,  as  may  be  expedled, 
only  obtained  by  his  heirs  after  incessant  solicitation.  Had  his 
private  customers  paid  him  after  the  fashion  of  the  Crown,  Philippe 
Caffieri,  instead  of  dining  off  silver  plate,  must  inevitably  have  died 
in  gaol. 

Long  before  his  death,  in  1774,  there  had  passed  away  the  day 
of  those  splendid  mounts  in  which  he  excelled  and  in  which  the 
foliage  of  the  celery  and  the  acanthus  boldly  enveloped  the  curved 
outlines  of  bureaux  and  commodes.  The  straight  line  had 
triumphed  and  the  place  of  these  majestic  motives  was  occupied 
by  slighter  fancies.  Floral  details,  almost  as  trivial  as  the  head- 
ings, the  chaplets,  the  studs  and  fringes  by  which  they  were 
accompanied,  were  selected  to  form  the  decoration  of  a type  of 
furniture  in  which  we  shall  see  that  choice  and  finish  and  lavish 
expenditure  vainly  strive  to  confer  wealth  of  aspect  on  poverty- 
stricken  invention. 

‘ GuifFrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  p.  ii2.  * Ibid.^  p.  m.  ® Ibid.^  p.  114. 
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EVER  was  the  furnishing  of  the  house  more  luxurious, 
never  was  wealth  spent  by  more  lavish  hands.  The 
men  of  the  haute  Jinattce^  whose  names  figure  with  that 
— of  the  marquise  de  Pompadour,  on  the  books  of  Lazare 

Duvaux — Savalette  de  Buchelay,  Blondel  de  Gagny,  La  Popeliniere, 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere,  and  La  Live  de  Jully,  were  rivals,  in  spend- 
thrift pleasure,  of  the  women  whose  names  must  be  hunted  up  in 
the  police  reports  which  chronicle  “ les  folles  depenses  que  les 
filles  celebres  faisoient  alors  pour  leurs  mobiliers.”  ^ Keen  as  they 
were  for  pleasure,  they  were  as  keen  for  art,  and  luxury  was 
acceptable  only  when  it  conveyed  impressions  of  rare  elegance  and 
distinction. 

The  ostentatious  and  tasteless  expenditure  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar  was  then  unknown,  and  a ballet-dancer  would  have 
despised  presents  such  as  those  which  we  in  London  not  many  years 
ago  saw  laid  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  of  the  gifts  received  by  Qu_een  Victoria  on  her 
Jubilee,  showed  that  this  splendid  opportunity,  the  most  fitting  that 
had  occurred  within  the  century  to  call  forth  a triumph  of  decora- 
tive art,  only  stimulated  the  production  of  a singular  and  incoherent 
mass  of  objects  in  which  the  richness  of  the  material  employed 
was  equalled  by  the  poverty  of  the  artistic  invention.  Gold  was 
lavished  on  designs  unworthy  to  be  cast  in  iron. 


We  are  often  told  that  the  artist  determines  the  style  of  the 

^ Courajod,  “ Livre-Journal,  Lazare  Duvaux,”  p.  Ixv.  See  also  “Une  vcnte 
cl’Adtrice  sous  Louis  XVI.,  Mile.  Laguerre  de  I’Opera.  Son  inventaire,  meubles 
precieux,  porcelaines  de  Sevres,  cristal  de  roche,  etc.” 
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period,^  but  in  this  saying  there  is  only  a small  amount  of  truth, 
for  ideas,  political  and  social,  determine  habits,  and  habits  determine 
style.  As  soon  as  the  constraint  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
relaxed,  men  sought  pleasure  divested  of  pomp.  Physical  ease  was 
the  first  condition  of  enjoyment.  Change  in  the  shape  of  all  fur- 
niture was  a necessity,  and  infinite  was  the  variety  of  invention 
displayed  in  the  making  of  fauteuils  to  receive  the  feather  pillows 
which  made  the  chair  a seat  of  soft  repose,  and  in  the  more  conveni- 
ent arrangement  of  bureaux  and  desks  and  tables.  The  task  of  the 
artist  was  to  give  expression  to  these  desires,  and  to  find  the  lines 
on  which  he  could  best  follow  out  the  luxurious  leanings  of  the 
day.  Just  as  the  death  of  Le  Brun  ultimately  set  free  the  workers 
of  Versailles  to  follow  divergent  and  personal  aims,  even  so  the 
breakdown  of  the  system  of  royal  workshops  which  had  been 
eredted  by  Colbert,  tended  to  widen  the  play  of  individual  fancy. 
Through  the  failure  of  stringent  direction,  the  field  was  left  open 
to  the  adtion  of  competition,  checked  only  by  the  continued  pressure 
of  tradition,  but  in  certain  cases  that  pressure  maintained  itself  with 
a force  and  continuity  which  bears  irrefragable  testimony  to  the 
vigour  and  sagacity  of  the  original  diredlion.  In  no  case  is  this 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  splendid  work  of  Andre-Charles 
Boulle. 

At  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August, 
1720,  the  youngest  son  of  Andre-Charles  Boulle^  was  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  voices  of  men  shouting.  He  and  his  two  brothers, 
starting  from  their  beds,  looked  out  and  saw  tongues  of  flame, 
which,  issuing  from  the  workshops  of  Marteau,^  “ entrepreneur  de 
menuiserie  des  batiments  du  roi,”  had  set  fire  to  one  of  their 
father’s  ateliers. 

These  ateliers  were  of  vast  extent.  Twenty  diflferent  sections 
were  occupied  by  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  bronzers,  chisellers  and 

* See  Day,  “Cantor  Ledtures,  No.  IV.” 

* 1642-1732.  See  the  article  in  the  “ Abecedario  pittorico”  of  the  Pere  Orlandi, 
p.  63,  and  the  article  in  the  “Mercure,”  March,  1732,  p.  552,  in  which  Boulle  is 
described  as  “ architedfe,  peintre  et  sculpteur  en  mosaique,  dbdniste,  ciseleur  et  mar- 
queteur  ordinaire  du  Roy.”  A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.iv.,  p.  349.  He  received  his  “brevet  de 
Logement  au  Louvre”  in  1672.  Ibid.^  p.  322. 

^ Marteau,  I find,  was  the  expert  called  in  by  Crozat  in  his  lawsuit  against  Boulle. 
Note  by  M.  Lacordaire  to  the  “ Mdmoire  ” drawn  up  by  Boulle  himself  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  indemnity  from  the  King  {ibid.^  p.  335).  The“Mdmoire” 
itself  is  preserved  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  the  MSS.  de  Cotte.  It  was 
published  together  with  a colledlion  of  other  documents  “ Communiques  par  M.  M. 
Read,  Richard,  A.-L.  Lacordaire  et  annotds  par  M.  A.  de  Montaiglon.  Ibid.^  p.  321 
et  seq, 
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mounters.  Warehouses  were  packed  with  precious  woods  ; in  a 
little  gallery  near  by  were  stored  models  in  wax  and  clay  and  those 
plaster  casts  from  the  works  of  great  masters  which  were  constantly 
consulted  by  Boulle  and  his  assistants.  There  were  also  many 
that  were  of  their  own  design.  In  other  warehouses  stood  all 
kinds  of  magnificent  furniture,  finished  and  unfinished,  whilst 
in  the  rooms  occupied  by  Boulle  himself  were  his  priceless  collec- 
tions: drawings,  medals,  gems,  engravings  and  other  works  of  art, 
amongst  which  were  forty-eight  drawings  by  Raphael,  and  that 
manuscript  journal  kept  by  Rubens,  during  his  travels  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  which  contained  his  notes  and  studies  on  paintings 
and  sculpture,  copiously  illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  sketches.^ 

“ All  that  could  be  done,”  says  Boulle — in  the  memorial  which 
he  drew  up  probably  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  compensation 
from  the  King — “ was  to  bear  away  a few  things  near  to  hand,  and 
— closely  attacked  by  a violent  and  raging  fire — one  was  forced  to 
leave  all  else  to  the  flames.”  ^ It  may,  indeed,  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  ateliers  and  collec- 
tions of  Boulle  was  an  irreparable  calamity,  not  only  to  the  man 
himself,  but  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  “ Nothing,”  writes 
Mariette,  “ was  saved,  in  comparison  with  what  was  lost,  and  that 
which  was  saved  was  in  itself  prodigious.”  A sale  took  place, 
which  lasted  a long  time  (it  began  in  March,  1732)  at  which  the 
“ pitiful  remains  were  exhibited  of  one  of  the  finest  colledtions  that 
has  ever  been  made.” 

All  his  life  long  Boulle  had  sacrificed  everything  to  his  art  and 
to  his  love  of  art.  At  the  moment  of  this  terrible  disaster  he  was 
seventy-eight.  He  had  never  been  what  is  called  a man  of 
business  ; houses  and  lands  slipped  through  his  fingers  in  exchange 
for  prints  or  drawings,  or  any  other  work  of  art  which  excited  his 
desires.  “ On  ne  faisoit  aucune  vente  d’estampes,  de  desseins,  etc., 
oil  il  ne  fut  et  oil  il  n’achetta,  souvent  sans  avoir  de  quoi  payer ; il 


' See  the  article  “ Boulle  (Andr^-Charles),”  ABC  Dario,  Mariette.  DifFcrent 
portions  of  the  colleftions  are  frequently  referred  to  under  the  names  of  the  different 
engravers  whose  works  are  in  question.  Xhe  best  account  of  the  Rubens  MS.  v/as 
given  by  my  friend,  the  late  M.  de  Chennevidres,  in  his  “ Peintres  Provinciaux,”  t.  iii., 
pp.  225-229. 

^ As  an  exception,  Boulle  mentions  that  “ Ensuitte  on  s’est  attach^  a un  corps  de 
logis  separ6  pour  sauver  plusieurs  ouvrages  faits,  appartenants  a Son  Altesse  Monseigneur 
le  Due,  Savoir  : — Un  bureau  de  six  pieds  de  long,  convert  en  maroquin  ; — Un  gradin  ou 
serre-papier  avec  sa  pendulle  ; — Une  armoire  de  quatre  pieds  et  demi  de  haut,  en  forme 
de  bibliotheque ; — Deux  petites  armoires  plus  basses,  aussy  en  forme  de  bibliotheque, 
fermdes  avec  des  glaces  j — Huit  figures  de  bronze  en  couleur ; — Sept  pieces  de  porce- 
laine,”  A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  iv.,  p.  336.  Exaeft  details  as  to  the  site  of  the  warehouses  and 
rooms  occupied  by  Boulle  are  given  by  M.  Henry  Havard,  “ Les  Boulle,”  pp.  60-61, 


Chest  of  Drawers.  Mar(,)Uetry  and  (iii.x  Bronze  Mounts.  Atelier  of  Boulle. 

The  Vase  and  Candelabra  by  which  it  is  surmounted  are  at  Windsor. 

{Collection  of  Air.  J.  Morrison  1) 


falloit  emprunter,  presque  toujours  a gros  interet.  Une  nouvelle 
vente  arrivoit,  nouvelle  occasion  pour  recourir  aux  expedients. 
Le  cabinet  devenoit  nombreux  et  les  dettes  encore  davantage,  et, 
pendant  ce  temps  la,  le  travail  languissoit.  C’etoit  une  manie, 
dont  il  ne  fut  pas  possible  de  le  guerir.”  ^ 

No  other  explanation  than  this,  which  is  given  by  Mariette,  is 
required  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  after  years  of  life  and 
arduous  service  rendered  to  kings  and  princes,  Boulle  died  in  worse 
than  poverty : no  other  explanation  is  needed  in  apology  for  the 
wretched  and  even  dishonourable  shifts  to  which  he  was  some- 
times driven  in  the  condudl  of  his  alfairs.  By  embarrassments 
thus  created  he  was  led  into  sordid  disputes  with  tavern-keepers 
over  the  money  due  for  the  keep  of  those  whom  he  employed — 
men  for  whom  he  had  been  guarantee  and  from  whose  wages,  it 
was  said,  he  had  deducted  the  sums  which  he  afterwards  declined 
to  pay.^  His  own  workmen  had  to  go  to  law  with  him  to  get 
their  just  due.^  Even  his  wealthiest  patrons  were  not  exempt 
from  the  like  vexations.  Crozat  le  jeune,  having  ordered  certain 
pedestals  for  his  Cabinet,  advanced  the  money,  but  knowing 
Boulle’s  ways,  took  other  furniture  of  him  in  pledge  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  agreement : the  pedestals  were  not  forthcoming  on 
the  date  agreed,  neither  were  they  of  the  dimensions  agreed,  but 
as  soon  as  Crozat  insisted  on  his  rights  Boulle  set  up  a counter- 
claim, “ dans  lequel  il  prit  plaisir  de  confondre  et  de  demander  le 
payement  des  ouvrages  qu’il  avoit  donnez  en  nantissement  au  sieur 
Crozat  pour  I’argent  qu’il  luy  a preste.”  ^ 

In  the  course  of  his  Memoire,”  Crozat  declares  that  he  was 
resolved  “ not  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a workman  who  would 
not  deliver  the  work  which  had  been  ordered  of  him  except  at  his 
own  good  pleasure  ” ; — words  which  if  they  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  Boulle’s  character  also  remind  us  how  much  he  had  in 
common  with  a certain  type  of  artist  of  whom  there  have  been  not 
undistinguished  examples  even  in  our  own  day.  Of  course  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Boulle  was  condemned  “ en  tons  ses 
depens  ” ; his  situation  became  more  and  more  difficult ; his 
creditors  more  and  more  pressing,  they  even  sought  authority  to 

‘ABC  Dario,  Mariette. 

See  Henry  Havard.  “Les  Boulle,”  p.  71. 

^ See  “ Sentence  et  arret  rendus  contre  Andrd-Charles  Boulle  au  profit  de  ses 
ouvriers  (1685).”  Documents  communiques  et  annot^s  par  M.  J.  GuilFrey.  N.  A., 
1880-81,  pp.  316-319. 

* See  “ M6moire  pour  Pierre  Crozat,  dcuyer,  demandeur  et  ddfendeur  contre 
Charles  Boulle,  eb6niste  du  Roy,  defendeur  et  demandeur,”  A.  de  PA.  fr.,  t.  iv., 
pp.  329-332.  M.  de  Montaiglon  calls  Pierre  Crozat  “ Paine,”  but  this  is  a mistake. 
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enter  the  Louvre  in  order  there  to  execute  “ des  contraintes  par 
corps  contre  luy,”  ^ and  he  was  only  saved  by  the  exercise  of 
special  protection.  The  patience  of  the  King  was,  however,  all 
but  exhausted,  and  we  learn  finally  from  a letter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mansart — which  should  probably  be  dated  1704 — that 
once  more  the  King  has  granted  Boulle  “ un  arrest  de  surseance, 
pour  six  mois,  pour  luy  donner  lieu  d’acquitter  le  reste  de  ses 
creanciers,  a condition  que  ce  sera  la  derniere  grace  que  Sa  Majeste 
luy  fera  la  dessus.” 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  write  of  Boulle  in  a volume 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  splendid 
specimens  of  his  work  are,  it  is  true,  associated  with  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  their  superb  solidity  of  aspeCt  and  monumental 
character  are  closely  allied  in  style  to  the  Versailles  of  Le  Brun, 
but  there  was  no  great  and  immediate  change  of  style  marked  by 
the  close  of  the  Grand  Siecle.  The  divisions  by  which  we  mark 
off  lapses  of  time  into  centuries  are  highly  artificial,  and  the 
changes  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  carried  on  gradually  through  the  earlier  years  of  the 
eighteenth. 

“ Depuis  Louis  XIV.,”  as  M.  Molinier  says,  “ nous  n’avons 
point  change  de  meubles.”  ^ The  evolution  of  our  chests  of  drawers, 
our  writing-tables  and  the  somewhat  later  “ Cabinet  ” — formed  by 
ingenious  combinations  of  the  chest  and  the  trestles  upon  which 
it  rested — was  then  accomplished ; their  construction  has  ever 
since  remained  the  same.  The  Court,  and  the  world  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  demanded  incessant  modifications  of  shape  and 
ornament,  but  whilst  Paris  required  a change  of  style  to  match 
every  change  of  fashion,  wealthy  families  in  the  provinces  were 
content  to  repeat  the  models  left  them  by  previous  generations. 
This  alone  may  lead  us  into  frequent  slips,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a work  bearing  every  characteristic  of  the  sculptural  propor- 
tions and  treatment  of  pure  Louis  XIV.  style,  may  be,  in  reality, 
the  product  of  provincial  artists,  working  for  provincial  patrons  in 
a later  reign. 

Even  as  regards  work  executed  in  Paris,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  speak  with  decision  as  to  its  exaCt  date,  nor  can  one  say  that 
Boulle,  or  any  other  of  the  admirable  artists  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  had  a fixed  and  personal  style.  If  they  occa- 
sionally carried  out  their  own  designs,  they  worked  perhaps  even 

’ “ Lettres  relatives  a la  Saisie  pratiquee  sur  Boulle  par  ses  creanciers.”  A.  de 
I’A.  fr.,  t.  iv.,  pp.  332-333. 

^ “Le  Mobilier  fran^ais  au  XVII.  et  XVIII.  Si^cles,”  p.  222. 
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more  frequently  from  those  of  others.  Boulle  certainly  did  not 
restrict  himself  to  his  own  inventions,^  and  his  successors  used  a 
similar  or  even  larger  liberty. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  famous  and  magnificent  type 
of  furniture  which  was  perfedted  by  Boulle,^  and  to  which  he  gave 
his  name,  continued  to  be  made  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
by  his  sons  and  successors,  and  has  never  lost  its  high  renown  and 
popularity.  “ After  a hundred  years,”  wrote  Mariette,  “ his 
beautiful  furniture  is  as  perfedt  as  when  it  left  his  hands.”  We 
can  scarcely  endorse  that  handsome  eulogy.  Nothing  was  ever 
imagined  less  fit  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  usage.  The 
divers  materials  of  which  the  marquetry  is  composed  do  not  easily 
resist  the  disintegrating  effedt  of  varying  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  hardly  a single  piece  has  come  down  to  us  absolutely  intadl, 
though  many  have  preserved  the  magnificent  appearance  which 
justifies  the  great  and  persistent  reputation  of  their  maker. 

If  the  main  features  of  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
its  diversity  and  the  extraordinary  assemblage  which  it  presents 
of  varying  tendencies  and  styles,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
certain  relation  to  be  observed  between  works  that  are  nearly  of  a 
date.  This  helps  us  to  bring  some  sort  of  sequence  into  the  de- 
velopment of  successive  phases.  The  great  “ Armoire  ” in  the 
Louvre,  which  is  decorated  with  emblems  of  hunting  and  fishing ; 
the  superb  clock  at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  or  the  noble  com- 
modes of  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  might  be  placed  with  ad- 
mirable propriety  in  the  “ Galerie  doree  ” of  de  Cotte,  or  in  the 
“ Grand  Salon  ” of  the  Chancellerie  d’Orleans,  as  created  by 
Bofifand.  In  all  these  works,  the  fine  ornaments  in  relief  by 
which  they  are  accompanied  recall  the  school  of  Le  Brun,  and 
the  proud  freedom  of  their  character  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  perfedl  incorporation  with  the  general  aspedt  of  the  decoration. 

' In  the  little  gallery-— which  is  supposed  by  M.  Havard  to  have  connedted  the 
workshops  with  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Boulle — were  “ toutes  sortes  de  models  de 
terre,  cire,  piastre,  de  la  main  des  meilleurs  sculpteurs : Michel  Ange,  Francois 
Flamand,  Girardon,  Le  Comte  et  autres ; tous  les  models  de  cire  et  terre  que  le  S'" 
Boulle  a fait  faire,  depuis  qu’il  exerce  la  profession,  lui  et  ses  enfants  j — Toutes  les  figures 
antiques  en  petit.”  A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  iv.,  pp.  347,  348. 

“ The  exadl  genealogy  of  Andr^-Charles  Boulle  is  unknown,  but  he  was  probably 
a relative  of  Pierre  Boulle,  “ tourneur  et  menuisier  du  roi,”  who  had  lodging  in  the 
Louvre  and  died  about  1636.  N.  A.,  1872,  pp.,  12,  13.  In  the  marriage  con- 
trail of  Pierre  Boulle  with  Marie  Bahuche  made  at  Lyons,  he  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  the  late  “ David  Boulle,  en  son  vivant  habitant  et  bourgeois  de  Verriere,  au 
comti  de  Neufchatel  en  Suisse.”  (See  H.  Stein,  “ L’Ebiniste  Boulle  et  les  origines 
de  sa  famille.”  M6m.  des  Sociitcs  des  Beaux- Arts  des  dipartements,  1890).  The 
family  were  protestant.  (See  the  documents  published  by  M.  Read  in  the  A.  de  I’A. 
fr.,  t.  iv.,  pp.  324-327). 
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Especially  noteworthy  is  this  feature  in  the  magnificent  corn- 
modes^  supported  on  four  winged  Sphinx — which  are  supposed 
once  to  have  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  bedchamber  of 
the  great  king  at  Versailles,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Mazarine.^ 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  ultra-elaboration  of  the  famous 
“ Cabinet  aux  armes  de  Baviere,”  which  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,^  or  to  the  “ bureau  ” with  its  “ cartonnier  ” — which 
may  be  attributed  to  Philippe  Caffieri — in  the  colledtion  of  Prince 
Metternich  at  Vienna,^  we  feel  that  they  should  be  accompanied 
for  their  due  effedl  by  a background  decorated  with  the  more 
extravagant  feats  of  Oppenord  or  Nicolas  Pineau.  In  the  noble 
and  most  graceful  writing-table,  with  its  “ serre-papier,”  which  is 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Foulc,  we  find  a lighter  movement  in  the 
outline  which  demands  a corresponding  alleviation  of  weight  in 
structural  surroundings.  The  beauty  and  grace  of  this  charming 
work — to  which  M.  Foulc  assigns  the  date  of  1735,  but  which 
might  well  be  earlier — would  find  its  fitting  accompaniment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  decoration  as  that  of  which  we  acknow- 
ledge the  supreme  elegance  in  the  rooms  created  by  Boffrand  at 
the  hotel  de  Soubise. 

If  the  quality  of  the  sculptural  ornament  in  this  table  recalls 
the  finest  work  of  the  “ Style  Regence,”  the  inlaid  patterns  on  the 
drawers  remind  us  how  often  the  designs  of  Jean  Berain  were  used, 
in  late  examples  of  Boulle,  on  the  smaller  scale  to  which  they  were 
best  adapted,  as  in  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Morrison  collection, 
of  which  I give  an  illustration.  This  class  of  work  was,  however, 
produced  not  only  by  Boulle  and  by  his  sons,  but  also  by  his  imitators. 

Boulle,  it  should  be  remembered,  neither  invented,^  nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  the  production  of  the  special  class  of  marquetry 

' Most  of  the  works  executed  by  Charles-Andrd  Boulle  at  Versailles,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  was  the  “ Cabinet  du  Dauphin,”  and  its  “mobilier,”  and  his  works 
for  foreign  princes : the  King  of  Siam,  Duke  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  others, 
have  disappeared.  (Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier  fran^ais  au  XVII.  et  XVIII.  Si^cles,” 
t.  ii.,  p.  63,  and  Havard,  “ Les  Boulle,”  p.  42.)  The  two  commodes  of  the  Biblio- 
theque Mazarine  figure  in  the  inventory  of  the  “Mobilier  de  la  Couronne ” made 
out  for  Fontanieu.  De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  76,  and  Molinier, 

p.  68. 

^ A copy  was  made  for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  which  is  now  in  the  rue  Lafitte. 
The  mounts  of  the  copy  are  in  gilt  bronze,  those  of  the  original  in  silver.  Photographs 
of  this  work,  which  is  reproduced  by  M.  Molinier  (“  Le  Mobilier,  etc.,”  pi.  IIL),  can 
be  procured  at  South  Kensington. 

® Reproduced  by  de  Champeaux,  “Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  149,  and  by  Molinier 
(“  Le  Mobilier,  etc.,”  pi.  XL).  See  note  ii.,  p.  137. 

^ Similar  work  was  known  in  France  long  before  Boulle.  The  inventory  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  (1653)  mention  of  cabinets  of  ebony  ornamented  with 
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which  bears  his  name,^  and  in  which  he  obtained  his  most  striking 
triumphs.  In  the  “ Etat  d’ouvrages  de  commande  brusles  et 
peris,”  drawn  up  after  the  fire  of  August,  1720,  we  find  mention 
of  works  “ en  marquetterie  de  hois  violet  et  autres  couleurs,  ornees 
de  bronzes,”  as  of  those  “ en  marquetterie  d’ecaille  de  tortile  et  de 
cuivre,”^  to  which  he  owes  his  world-wide  fame.^ 

There  is,  unfortunately,  infinite  doubt  as  to  how  much  of  the 
work  that  goes  by  his  name  is  really  his.  The  task  of  separating 
that  which  is  really  by  Boulle  from  that  which  was  produced  by 
his  contemporaries  and  from  the  imitations  of  a later  date,  is 
rendered  all  the  more  difficult  because  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
achievements  have  disappeared,  and  because  the  imitations  are 
sometimes  so  excellent.  The  popularity  of  his  magnificent  mar- 
quetry brought  forth  many  skilful  imitators.  When  those  whom 
he  had  himself  trained,  had  passed  away,  their  place  was  occupied 
in  the  later  years  of  the  century  by  Levasseur,  Montigny  and  Jacob. 
Louis  XVI.  himself  ordered  repetitions  by  the  two  last  of  the 
“ medaillers  de  Louis  XIV.,”  and  if  these  works,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Garde-Meuble,  did  not  actually  bear  the  stamps  of 
their  makers,  they  would  probably  be  passing- — as  does  similar 
work  in  the  colleftions  at  Windsor— as  by  the  great  Boulle.^  It 
will  only  be  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  severity,  by  rejecting 
all  works  except  those  whose  history  is  known,  and  by  the  help  of 
certain  descriptions  which  may  enable  us  to  identify  existing 
examples,  that  we  can  hope  to  realize  what  a set  of  furniture,  such 
as  that  executed  by  this  famous  cabinet-maker  for  the  Dauphin,  was 
like. 

The  sons  of  Boulle  imitated  only  too  closely  their  father’s  life 
of  embarrassment  ending  in  a miserable  death.  One  after  another 

tortoiseshell  and  copper.  Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier,  etc.,”  p.  54.  There  is  a Cabinet, 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  Mus^e  Cluny,  showing  marquetry  of  copper  and  tin  on 
shell. 

‘ Metamorphosed  into  “ Buhl  ” in  all  sale  catalogues,  as  for  example,  that  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  Colleftion.  Nos.  174,  184,  672,  672. 

* A.  de  I’A.  fr.,  t.  iv.,  p.  346. 

® The  method  of  executing  this  marquetry  is  as  follows  ; Sheets  of  equal  size  and 
thickness  are  prepared  of  the  materials  selected — copper,  tin,  ebony,  and  shell — these 
sheets  are  glued  together  and  cut  out  into  a given  pattern.  This  done,  when  the  sheets 
are  detached,  one  has  in  hand — should  copper  and  inlaying  tortoiseshell  have  been 
employed — two  decorative  patterns  and  two  grounds  for  inlaying- — that  is  to  say  the 
sheets  of  shell  or  copper  out  of  which  the  patterns  have  been  cut.  The  next  step  is 
to  insert  the  copper  pattern  in  the  shell  ground,  and  the  shell  pattern  in  the  copper 
ground.  Two  panels  are  thus  obtained,  totally  different  in  aspeA,  but  absolutely  alike 
in  pattern.  See  Molinier,  Ihid.^  p.  55. 

*’  Molinier,  “Le  Mus6e  du  Mobilier  fran^ais,”  Rev.  de  Paris,  15  Mai,  1901, 
p.  344.  De  Champeaux.  “ Le  Meuble,”  pp.  90,  91, 
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these  four  men,  all  ‘‘  ebenistes  du  roi,”  ^ followed  their  father  to 
the  grave  in  debt  and  poverty.  Jean-Philippe,  the  eldest,  “ born,” 
says  M.  Molinier,  “before  1690,  was  dead  before  1741,  his  affairs 
being  in  a bad  state.”  ^ That  his  affairs  were  in  a bad  state  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  he  was  certainly  alive  in  1741,  for  he 
then  figured  with  his  brothers,  Andre-Charles  and  Charles-Joseph, 
as  the  heir  of  Pierre-Benoit,  then  lying  dead  in  a room  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  house  of  a S'".  Moreau,  “ marchand  de  bois,”  in  the 
“ grande  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.”  Four  years  later  when 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  on  the  death  of  Andre-Charles 
Boulle  de  Seve,  Jean-Philippe  does  not  appear, — he  must,  there- 
fore, have  died  at  some  time  between  1741  and  1745. 

No  tragic  element  is  wanting  to  the  last  hours  of  Andre- 
Charles,  who  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  with  his  name  some- 
thing more  of  his  father’s  talent  than  passed  to  either  of  his 
brothers.  As,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  his 
work  from  theirs,  this  more  excellent  reputation  is  probably  due 
to  the  fadl  that  the  few  details  of  which  we  are  in  possession  as  to 
his  life  are  of  a less  sordid  character  than  those  handed  down  to  us 
about  his  brothers.  The  most  we  know  of  Jean-Philippe  is  that 
he  lay  in  prison  for  debt  at  Fontainebleau  and  was  released  on  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XV.  and  Marie-Leczinska ; ® Pierre-Benoit 
married  a woman  who  could  not  even  sign  her  name,  but  was 
careful  to  exclude  “ communaute  de  biens  ” from  her  marriage- 
contradt ; ^ Charles-Joseph  was  the  objedt  of  the  most  scandalous 
accusations  on  the  part  of  the  “ traiteur  ” in  the  rue  Fromenteau 
over  a disputed  account  for  food.^  Andre-Charles,  on  the  other 


' The  “ Brevet  de  logement  aux  galeries  du  Louvre  pour  Jean-Philippe  et  Charies- 
Joseph  Boulle  freres,  dbenistes,  cizeleurs  et  doreurs  pour  Sa  Majest6,  en  survivance  de 
Andre-Charles  Boulle,  leur  pere  avec  qui  ils  habitent,”  bears  date  29  May,  1725* 
N.  A.,  1873,  p.  86.  The  four,  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  “adle  de  d^c^s  ” 
(Reg.  de  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois,  Havard,  p.  75)  of  their  father,  are  Jean- 
Philippe  (the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  uncertain),  Pierre-Benoit  (date  of  birth  un- 
certain, date  of  death  1741),  Andrd-Charles  (born  1685,  died  1745),  and  Charles- 
Joseph  (born  1688,  died  1754). 

^ M.  Molinier  has,  I think,  been  misled  by  M.  Henry  Havard,  who  says  of  Jean- 
Philippe,  that  “en  1741,  il  avait  cess6  d’exister,  car  a la  mort  de  son  frere  Pierre- 
Benoit,  advenue  cette  ann6e-la,  il  ne  figura  pas  parmi  les  hdritiers  appel^s  a se  partager  la 
succession  fraternelle  ” (“  Les  Boulle,”  p.  80).  It  will,  however,  be  found  on  consulting 
the  “ Scelk,”  that  though  Jean-Philippe  was  not  present  at  the  “apposition”  (20  May, 
1741)  he  duly  attended  and  signed  the  “ proces-verbal  ” with  both  his  brothers  at  the 
“ levde”  (25  May,  1741).  N.  A.,  1884,  pp.  2-5. 

^ “ Rev.  de  I’Art  fran^ais,”  Avril,  1885,  p.  56,  ap.  Havard,  “Les  Boulle,”  p.  80. 

■*  N.  A.,  1884,  p;  3. 

' “Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  I’Histoire  de  I’Art  fran9ais,”  Jan.  1877,  p.  102,  ap. 
“ Les  Boulle,”  p.  88, 
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hand,  at  least  starts  well,  for  he  was  selected  to  compete  for  the 
Grand  Prix  of  Sculpture,  in  1709,  by  the  Academy,  and  though  he 
only  achieved  a second  place,  he  had  for  his  companion  in 
misfortune  the  famous  “ second  prix  de  la  peinture,”  Antoine 
Watteaud 

Thirty  years  later  we  have  proof  of  the  enduring  character  of 
the  relations  formed  by  Andre-Charles  with  his  fellow-students, 
for  he  appears  as  a witness  in  the  legal  proceedings  taken  after  the 
death  of  a man  named  Joseph-Ferdinand  Godefroy  in  a duel 
which  he  had  himself  provoked.  The  encounter  had  followed  on 
a dinner  at  “ La  Galere  ” — a fashionable  restaurant  in  the  rue 
St.  Thomas  du  Louvre.^  There  were  present  persons  no  less 
notable  than  Charles  Parrocel,  then  a conseiller  of  the  Academy, 
Georges-Frederic  Schmidt,  the  famous  engraver,  and  others  less 
considerable,  amongst  whom  were  Godefroy,  who  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a pidlure  dealer  ^ than  a painter,  and  the  unfortunate 
Chantreau,^  with  whom  he  found  a sufficient  occasion  of  quarrel 
over  the  genuineness  of  a “Calmarate”  (Carlo  Maratti),  which  had 
been  sold  to  “ milord  Valgrave,  que  led.  s*^  Chantereau  avoit  dit  etre 
une  copie,  ce  qui  avoit  empesche  led.  milord  Valgrave  de  le 
prendre.”  The  dispute,  which  seems  to  have  gone  on  quietly  at 
table,  broke  out  afresh  in  the  street,  and  Andre-Charles  Boulle 
coming  out  last  saw  the  two  men  “ se  battre  ensemble,  les  epees 
nues  a la  main.”  His  testimony  was  important  and  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  safety  of  Chantreau,  for  other  passers-by  had 
seen  Godefroy  draw  on  him,  and,  when  he  had  fallen,  continue  to 
strike  him  on  the  head  and  wherever  he  could  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword  until  he  himself  fell  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  into  the 
arms  of  Boulle  and  another  who  had  joined  in  the  effort  to  separate 
them.^ 


* P.  V.  1709,  31  August. 

^ The  dinner  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  visits  paid  by  Parrocel,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  (Sunday,  1 6th  April),  to  Chantreau  and  another  painter  who 
were  engaged  on  work  for  the  King  of  Denmark.  These  visits,  made  in  company 
with  an  engraver,  were  followed  by  a rendezvous  at  the  “Galere.”  N.  A.,  1883, 
P-413- 

® He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Jean-Fran^ois  Godefroy — whose  widow 
became  celebrated  for  “la  restauration  des  tableaux,”  and  grandfather  of  Joseph-Ferdi- 
nand-Fran^ois  Godefroy,  who  died  young,  but  already  officially  entitled  “restaurateur 
des  peintures  du  Cabinet  du  Roi.”  N.  A.,  1883,  p.  395. 

* N.  A.,  1883,  p.  413.  Probably  Gerome-Fran^ois  Chantereau,  “ Maitre- 
peintre  de  I’Acaddmie  de  Saint  Luc  et  ^leve  de  I’Academie  Royale,”  who  was  a rival 
dealer,  having  “ un  des  magasins  les  mieux  montes  et  les  plus  achalandes  de  Paris.” 
See  N.A.,  1884,  p.  236. 

* N.A.,  1883%.  412. 
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At  this  date,  although  he  was  ruffling  it  in  gallant  company, 
Andre-Charles  Boulle  was  nearing  the  disastrous  close  of  his  life 
and  his  adtual  circumstances  must  have  been  those  of  bitter 
poverty.  His  death  “ en  sa  demeure,  rue  et  pres  la  barriere  de 
Seve  ” is  announced  by  a creditor ; his  debts  are  all  his  fortune ; 
to  his  poor  maid.  Marguerite  Froment,  he  owes  the  wages  of 
sixteen  years’  service,  and  to  her  he  is  indebted  for  the  few  francs 
which  cover  the  expenses  of  his  sickness  and  his  death. ^ 

The  youngest  brother,  Charles-Joseph  Boulle  le  jeune,  declares 
himself  “ seul  et  unique  heritier,”  and  when  he  dies,  “ au  premier 
etage  des  galeries  du  Louvre”  in  1754,  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Boulle  are  extindt.  One  important  fadt  is,  however,  recorded 
amongst  the  dreary  details  of  the  “ proces-verbal,”  “ La  servante 
du  defunt,”  we  are  told,  “ declare  que  son  maitre  a sous-loue  au 
sieur  Oeben,  ebeniste,  un  appartement  situe  au-dessus  de  celui  qu’il 
occupait  lui-meme,  et  que  dans  cet  appartement,  il  a laisse  plusieurs 
portraits,  tetes  de  sculpture,  outils  et  utensiles  lui  appartenant.”  ^ 
Here  we  have  proof,  as  M.  Guiffrey  says,  that  the  ebeniste  Oeben, 
the  master  and  predecessor  of  Riesener,  received,  at  first  hand,  the 
traditions  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  the 
family  of  the  most  famous  of  all  French  ebenistes,  if  not  confirmation 
of  the  assertion  that  “ Oebenne  ” was  the  “ eleve  de  Boulle,” 
quoted  by  M.  Courajod  from  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  a sale 
that  took  place  at  Paris  in  1786.^ 

Oeben’s  work,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  does  not,  however, 
diredtly  recall  that  of  Boulle,  whereas  we  have  in  Charles  Cres- 
sent ^ — ebeniste  to  the  Regent — an  artist  distindtly  influenced  by 
all  that  was  best  in  the  “ Style  Louis  XIV.”  as  developed  by 
Boulle.  The  fadt  that  he  has  produced  marquetry  of  the  same 
charadter  is  not,  I think,  of  so  much  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  remarkable  similarity  of  certain  charadferistics  of 
design. 

Cressent’s  attitude  of  mind  about  himself  and  his  family,  as 
displayed  in  the  introdudfions  which  he  prefixed  to  his  catalogues 
of  the  three  sales  of  furniture  which  he  organized  during  his  life- 
time, remind  one  of  the  tone  of  Dugourc’s  autobiography.  In  the 
one  which  he  issued  in  1749,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  trained  in 

* N.  A.,  1884,  p.  81.  Charles-Andr6  is  entitled  “Ebeniste  ordinaire  du  roi.” 
In  the  list  of  the  creditors  the  names  of  “Julien  le  Roy,  m®  horloger  et  Jacques 
Confesseur,  m®  fondeur  ” are  to  be  noted. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  198. 

® Courajod,  “ Livre -Journal  Duvaux,”  t.  i.,  p.  cxxiv.  See,  also,  note  i,  p.  163. 

" 1685-1768.  See  “Scelle,”  N.  A.,  1884,  p.  413.  His  family  came  from 
Picardy. 
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design  and  in  sculpture  under  the  eyes  of  a father  ^ whose  reputation 
was  as  well  accredited  by  his  works  as  by  the  beauty  of  his 
“ cabinet  ” — the  corredt  term  which  then  described  a colledlion  of 
works  of  art  of  a varied  charadter.  As  to  himself,  he  says  that  his 
talent  “ pour  les  modeles  ” soon  attradted  the  attention  of  all  good 
judges,  even  of  S.  A.  R.  M.  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
appointed  him  his  “ ebeniste  ” in  order  to  secure  his  services. 

The  pretensions  of  Cressent  were  not  limited  to  his  own  art, 
for  he  goes  on  to  claim  the  credit  of  an  expert  advising  the 
Regent,  over  and  over  again,  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
paintings  submitted  to  him  by  “ MM.  Crozat  et  de  la  Chateig- 
neraye.”  ^ If  he  were  somewhat  vain-glorious,  Cressent  could  at 
least  point  to  his  work  as  justifying  by  its  excellence  any  praise 
which  he  might  choose  to  give  it,  for  though  the  epithet  “ modeste  ” 
kindly  applied  to  him  by  M.  Guiffrey  is  not  precisely  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  deserved,  he  undoubtedly  is  one  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  too  long  overlooked  and  who  exercised 
on  the  taste  and  art  of  his  day  “ the  happiest  and  most  diredt 
influence.”  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  his  age,  even  when 
he  made  his  first  sale,  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  with  authority. 
In  1749,  when  the  catalogue  was  issued  in  which  he  asserts  his 
own  claims  and  those  of  his  father,  the  old  sculpfeur  du  roy^  to 
more  than  honourable  consideration,  Cressent  himself  was  con- 
siderably over  sixty,  and  his  father,  in  common  with  whom  he 
had,  two  years  earlier,  taken  the  lease  of  two  houses  in  the  rue 
Joquelet,^  must  have  been—if  then  alive — aged  eighty-five.  These 
circumstances  are  the  apology  both  for  the  proud  tenderness  with 
which  Cressent  acknowledges  his  debt  to  his  father  and  for  the 
confidence  with  which  he  points  to  his  own  achievements. 

‘ His  father,  Francois  Cressent,  was  a “Sculpteur  du  roi,”  and  son  of  Charles  Cres- 
sent, maitre-menuhier^  at  Amiens,  who  became  a sculptor.  Work  by  him  is  still 
extant  in  the“  hopital  gdn^ral”  at  Amiens  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Abbeville.  By  his 
wife,  Marie-Madeleine  Bocquet,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Charles  Cressent  was  the 
second  ; the  elder  Francois  was  born  in  1684.  See  documents  collefted  at  Amiens  by 
M.  Dubois,  furnished  to  M.  de  Champeaux  by  M.  Duthuit,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  1 23. 
See  also  Paul  Mantz,  “ Revue  des  Arts  decoratifs,”  April,  1884. 

“ N.A.,  1884,  pp.  413,  414,  and  Molinier,  p.  102. 

^ N.A.,  1884,  p.  423. 

^ The  details  of  the  lease  point  to  the  acquisition  of  a “site”  such  as  that  occupied 
by  Verberckt,  in  the  rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  which  would  admit  of  the  separate  dwelling- 
house  affording  free  access  to  the  business  premises.  The  owners  declare  that  they 
have  “ solidairement  baill6  et  d^livr^  a titre  de  bail  a vie  aud.  feu  s.  Charles  Cressent, 
et  au  s.  Cressent,  son  pere,  sculpteur  du  Roy,  et  au  survivant  d’eux  deux,  leur  vie 
durant,  ce  acceptants,  deux  maisons  seizes  en  cette  ville,  I’une  au  coin  des  rues  Notre- 
Dame-des-Vidfoires  et  Jocquelet  . . . et  I’autre  susd.  rue  Joquelet.”  Ibid.^  p.  423, 
424. 
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H is  qualification  as  an  “ ebeniste,”  even  when  attached  to  a 
Royal  Household,  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  activity  of  a man 
so  highly  trained  and  variously  endowed.  From  his  sale  cata- 
logues we  learn  that  he  was  the  author  of  important  works  of 
sculpture.  He  had  not  only  repaired  works  by  Girardon,  by  one 
of  the  Anguier  and  by  Le  Lorrain,  but  twelve  great  bronze 
medallions  of  the  Caesars  figure  in  his  last  sale,  and  he  executed 
a bronze  bust  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  the  Regent, 
who  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1752,  leaving  there 
the  noble  medailler  made  for  him  by  Cressent — a miracle  of 
cabinet-making,  carried  out  in  most  beautiful  proportions, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  It  was  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Petit  Palais,^  minus  the  bust  by  which  it 
should  have  been  crowned,  and  which  has  been,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
destroyed. 

As  a natural  consequence  of  his  early  training,  Cressent  was 
inclined  to  give  considerable  importance  to  the  bronze  appliques 
on  his  cabinets  and  tables,  but  he  nearly  always  employs  them 
with  a discretion  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  he  may 
be  said  to  have  continued  the  “ Style  Louis  XIV.,”  he  must  also 
be  allowed  to  have  developed  it  on  lines  of  moderation  and  refine- 
ment,^ which  gave  an  unknown  distindtion  to  forms  and  details 
which,  in  themselves,  were  nothing  new.  The  flat  gravity  of  the 
surface  of  his  cabinets  and  the  challenge  to  a more  lively  accent 
in  the  forms  of  his  chests  and  his  tables,  recall  precisely  the  habit 
of  Boulle.  The  construction  of  the  tables  is  invariably  marked  by 
a feature  which  slowly  disappears  as  the  years  pass,  I mean  the 
projection  of  the  two  sides  beyond  the  centre,  so  that  the  middle 
drawer  is,  as  it  were,  slightly  recessed.  Sometimes,  as  in  tables 
of  the  “ Epoque  de  la  Regence,”  such  as  that  exhibited  by  M. 
Chappey  at  the  Petit  Palais,  this  projection  is  emphatically  out- 
lined by  powerful  whorls  of  acanthus  leaves  in  bronze,  and  then, 
as  in  the  very  fine  table  from  the  Angerstein  collection,  now  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  we  are  reminded  of  the  earlier 
construction  by  the  upward  curve  of  the  line  in  the  centre  out- 
lined only  by  a flat  ornament  which  marks  the  place  previously 
taken  by  the  vigorous  movement  of  the  high  relief. 

‘ See  the  “ Catalogue  Illustrc^  Officiel,”  No.  2911. 

^ The  “Cartel”  attributed  to  him  (No.  2925,  Petit  Palais)  and  lent  to  the 
Exhibition  by  the  Town  of  Marseilles,  appears  as  a freak  amongst  his  other 
work.  There  is  a repetition  of  equal  excellence  at  Hertford  House.  The  head- 
long fall  of  Time  beneath  the  menace  of  the  little  Love  who  surmounts  the 
clock,  the  rocks,  shell-forms,  tree-branches,  etc.,  are  treated  with  a monstrous 
cleverness. 
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The  influence  of  de  Cotte  and  of  Oppenord  has  been  often 
cited  as  governing  the  development  of  Charles  Cressent’s  choice 
in  the  seledlion  of  constructive  forms,  whilst  to  Audran,  Gillot, 
and  Watteau  is  accorded  an  equal  responsibility  for  his  seledtion 
of  and  treatment  of  subjedls  for  decoration.  In  the  graceful  little 
bronze  groups  of  Loves,  modelled  with  rare  delicacy  and  dis- 
tindion,  which  are  discreetly  applied  on  the  panels  of  two  large 
rosewood  wardrobes,^  we  may  trace  a certain  analogy  with  the 
groups  sculptured  by  Verberckt  on  the  panels  of  the  Cabinet  de 
la  Pendule,  which  brings  before  us  the  question  of  the  great 
complexity  of  Cressent’s  tendencies.  The  quiet  distinction  of 
these  two  works,  which  justifies  our  ranking  them  with  the 
beautiful  medailler  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  is  not  more 
foreign  to  the  powerful  bravura  with  which  Cressent  handled 
the  Wallace  and  the  “Cartels”  at  Hertford  House,  and 

at  the  Town  Hall  of  Marseilles,^  than  is  this  spirit  to  the  grotesque 
fancy  displayed  by  him  in  the  decoration  of  the  panels  of  two 
cabinets  now,  I think,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Murray 
Scott. 

When  I came  across  these  works  at  Bagatelle  a few  years  ago, 
and  saw  these  panels — which  might  have  been  modelled  from  a 
sketch  made  by  Christopher  Huet  for  the  “Petite  Singerie  ” at 
Chantilly — I found  a singular,  if  not  intentional  appropriateness 
in  their  situation.  The  principal  subjeCt,  the  ape  delicately 
dancing  on  the  tight-rope  to  the  music  of  another  monkey, 
irresistibly  recalled  the  achievements  of  the  prince  for  whom 
Bagatelle  was  built.  It  seemed  as  if  a delightful  irony  had 
presided  at  the  purchase  and  installation  in  the  pleasure  house 
of  the  Count  d’Artois  of  these  cabinets  decorated  with  scenes 
which  might  serve  as  a memorial  of  the  time  he  devoted  to  lessons 
on  the  tight-rope  and  of  his  performances  before  his  sister-in-law, 
the  Queen. 

’ In  the  “ Catalogue  des  efFets  curieux  du  cabinet  de  feu  M.  de  Selle,  tr^sorier- 
g4n^ral  de  la  marine,  etc.,  etc.,  par  Pierre  Remy,  Paris,  chez  Didot  l’ain6,  1761,” 
these  wardrobes  are  thus  described;  “No.  148.  Deux  tres  belles  armoires  de  bois 
satine  et  amaranthe,  chacune  a des  portes  a deux  battans  fermant  a clef,  elles  sont 
garni es  d’ornemens,  d’agrafFes  et  de  baguettes  formant  des  paneaux  et  pilastres  en  bronze 
dor6  d’or  moulu  ; sur  le  haut  de  chaque  battant,  est  repr^sentd  aussi  en  bronze  un 
grouppe  de  deux  enfans,  avec  les  attributs  qui  indiquent  chaque  sujet,  qui  sont  I’astro- 
nomie,  la  musique,  I’architedture,  la  peinture  et  la  sculpture ; I’ex^cution  de  toutes  ces 
pieces  est  aussi  bien  qu’on  puisse  le  d^sirer : c’est  deux  armoires  ont  chacune  6 pieds 
2 pouces  de  haut,  sur  5 pieds  de  large  et  18  pouces  de  profondeur.”  Ap.  Molinier, 
p.  104,  105,  Note  I.  M.  Molinier  adds  that  these  wardrobes  are  in  the  colleftion  of 
the  Count  de  Castellane,  but  they  have  since  changed  hands,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Chappey.  ^ See  Note  2,  p.  156. 
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With  these  wardrobes  must  be  grouped,  as  showing  the  same 
influence,  the  two  commodes  now  the  property  of  Miss  Alice  de 
Rothschild,  which  are  decorated  with  bronzes  of  children  swinging 
a monkey.  These  commodes  are  of  unquestioned  authenticity,  for 
they  figured  in  the  Catalogue  ^ sent  out  by  Cressent  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  sale.  Their  connection  in  point  of  style  with  the 
wardrobes  of  M.  Chappey  is  evident,  but  I confess  I cannot  deteCt 
the  style  of  Watteau  in  the  treatment  of  the  figures  at  the  corners 
of  the  writing  table  formerly  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,^  which 
represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  repeated 
by  Cressent  on  other  examples  of  his  work.  I am  not  certain 
that  the  noble  table  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  at  Hertford  House — 
which  bears  no  stamp,  but  which  is  labelled  “ Style  Regence  ” by 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips — is  not  the  finest  example  of  what  may  with 
as  much  propriety  be  called  “ Style  Cressent.”  The  lines — like 
those  of  another  equally  fine  bureau  in  that  part  of  the  Wallace 
collection  which  remains  at  the  rue  Lafitte — are  simple,  and 
have  a dignified  beauty  of  which  the  famous  table  now  at  the  Elysee 
is  deprived  by  certain  restless  curves  to  right  and  left  of  the  centre 
drawer.  Of  the  same  type  too — though  less  elaborate  and  lacking 
the  heroic  heads  which  give  a very  noble  character  to  the  bronze 
decorations  of  the  table  at  Hertford  House — is  that  admirable  one 
to  which  I have  already  referred,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  Jones  bequest  at  South  Kensington.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  “ Petit,”  and  although  there  were  at  least  five  ebenistes 
of  that  name  during  the  century,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  this  fine  work  to  Gilles,  who  stands  first  on  the  list 
as  received  into  the  corporation  of  which  they  were  all  members,^ 
for  its  style  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  earlier  work. 

Details  in  the  decoration  of  these  various  tables — whorls  of 
acanthus  leaves  or  close-knit  curves  of  the  palm — are  of  course  to 
be  recognized  in  other  work  of  the  same  date  even  if  they  have  a 
rather  different  accent,  but  I never  go  into  the  Hotel  de  Soubise 
without  feeling  that  the  rooms  of  the  prince’s  apartment,  and  still 
more  those  of  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  are  the  proper  home 


' In  No,  7 of  the  Catalogue  of  the  first  sale  by  Cressent  of  works  by  him,  these 
commodes  are  thus  described  ; “ Deux  commodes  d’un  contour  extraordinaire  a toutes 
celles  qui  se  sont  faites  jusqu’a  present,  avec  deux  portes  par  les  cot^s,  enrichies  d’orne- 
mens  en  bronzes.  II  y a sur  le  devant  deux  enfants  qui  balancent  un  singe,  le  tout 
parfaitement  bien  sizeld ; d’or  moulu,  le  marbre  de  Verret  du  plus  beau,  elles  portent 
quatre  pieds  six  pouces,  les  deux  tiroirs  sont  de  hauteur.”  Ap.  Molinier,  p.  io6. 

^ See  de  Champeaux,  “ Portefeuille  des  Arts  D^coratifs,”  pi.  741  and  750. 

® Petit,  Gilles,  1752;  Jean-Marie,  1777;  Nicholas,  1761  and  1765  j Nicholas- 
Gilles,  17845  Richard-Alexandre,  1777.  See  Appendix  I, 
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of  much  of  Cressent’s  most  beautiful  furniture.  If  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  Oppenord  and  the  decorative  elements  of  the 
“Style  rocaille  ” in  the  Wallace  commode  and  in  the  “Cartel,” 
which  has  its  double  at  Marseilles,  we  may  none  the  less  surely 
point  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the  finest  decorations  designed 
by  Boffrand  and  certain  examples  of  Cressent’s  most  brilliant  craft. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  sentiment  of  Boffrand’s  decorations 
—which  are  the  finest  expression  of  true  French  courtly  elegance — 
is  brutally  opposed  by  the  weighty  character  of  the  Empire  show- 
cases which  disfigure  the  bedchamber  of  the  princess  and  her 
“ Salon  Ovale.”  Nothing  could  be  less  in  keeping  with  the  style  of 
either  of  these  rooms  than  the  construction  and  ornament  of  these 
works,  the  presence  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  resent  when 
the  eye  instinctively  demands  the  sober  elegance  and  distinction 
by  which  we  are  impressed  in  the  most  typical  achievements  of 
Charles  Cressent  and  his  imitators  in  the  medailler  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  and  the  wardrobes  exhibited  by  M.  Chappey. 

No  finer  example  of  intelligent  employment  of  bronze  decora- 
tion with  intentional  relation  to  points  of  construction  can  be 
found  than  is  presented  by  the  mounts  applied  by  Cressent  to  this 
medailler  and  these  wardrobes.  Their  beauty  is  evidently  the 
result  of  serious  studies  in  every  subjeCt  connected  with  his  craft. 
The  science  of  the  architect  is  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  art  of 
the  sculptor,  and  looking  at  the  exquisite  accord  which  reigns  in 
every  instance  throughout  the  work,  and  the  perfeCt  fusion  of  the 
details,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  that  reluCtance  to 
allow  hands  other  than  his  own  to  interfere  between  him  and  his 
creations  which  brought  Cressent  more  than  once  into  difficulties 
with  the  guild  of  “ fondeurs  ciseleurs.”  ^ 

The  faCt  that  Cressent  not  only  modelled  but  would  fain  have 
cast  and  finished  his  bronzes  himself,  has  led  to  a persistent  legend 
which  connects  his  name  with  a stamp  that  unfortunately  is  to  be 
found  not  only  on  work  of  various  styles,  but  on  work  of  various 
epochs.  This  consists  of  a double  C,  crowned  by  a jleur  de  lis^ 
and  it  offers  an  irresistible  temptation  to  read  into  it  the  name  of 
Charles  Cressent  and  the  mark  of  his  connection  with  a royal 
household. 

‘ Twice  over,  in  1723  and  1743,  Cressent  was  called  to  account  by  the  maitres- 
fondeurs  for  breach  of  their  regulations.  The  “sentence  de  police”  of  29  March, 
1743,  condemns  “Charles  Cressent  maitre-^b^niste  et  Jacques  Confesseur  maltre 
fondeur.”  This  mention  of  Confesseur  is  specially  interesting,  as  he  had  worked  for 
Boulle,  and  we  find  in  the  proces-verbal  of  his  scelld,  “ 9®  opposition,  De  Jacques  Con- 
fesseur, m®  fondeur,  petite  rue  Taranne.”  (N.A.,  1884,  p.  84).  See  also  de  Cham- 
peaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  129,  and  Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier,  etc.,”  p.  103. 
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Qmte  recently,  M.  Anatole  France  has  given  fresh  currency  to 
this  too  happy  conjediure  in  his  “ M.  Bergeret  a Paris,”  where  we 
find  the  “ Inspedteur  des  Beaux  Arts,  Fremont” — “ qui  frequentait 
assidument  les  juifs  riches,  gardiens  des  tresors  de  Part  chretien  ” — 
breakfasting  with  one  of  these,  from  whom  he  solicits  contributions 
for  the  exhibition  organized  at  the  Petit  Palais,  by  M.  Emile 
Molinier. 

“ Envoyez  au  Petit  Palais,”  says  Fremont,  “ votre  meuble  de 
Riesener,  decore  de  sevres  en  pate  tendre.  Avec  ce  meuble,  vous 
ne  craindrez  pas  de  rivaux.  Car  il  n’y  a son  pareil  qu’en  Angleterre. 
Nous  mettrons  dessus  vos  vases  en  porcelaine,  qui  proviennent  du 
Grand  Dauphin,  ces  deux  merveilleux  potiches  en  celadon  montees 
en  bronze  par  Caffieri.  Ce  sera  eblouissant  ! . . .”  At  this  point 
Fremont’s  attribution  to  Caffieri  is  corrected  by  another  guest,  the 
baron  Davant,  himself  an  expert : “ Ces  montures,  dit  il  avec  un 
ton  de  sagesse  attristee,  ne  sont  pas  de  Philippe  Caffieri.  Elies 
sont  marquees  d’un  C surmonte  d’une  fleur  de  lis.  C’est  la  marque 
de  Cressent.  On  pent  I’ignorer.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  dire  le 
contraire.”  ^ 

Of  the  C in  question — when  crowned  by  the  jieur  de  Us — 
there  are  invariably  two,  one  reversed  towards  the  other.  I have, 
however,  seen  the  same  letter  applied  singly  on  the  back  of  a 
bronze,  but  then  the  crown  or  flower  which  accompanies  the 
monogram  was  absent.  In  any  case,  it  seems  certain  that  these 
marks  are  simply  “ poin9ons  ” — trade  marks  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  authorship  of  the  bronzes  on  which  they  may  be 
found.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  Cressent, 
since  not  only  do  we  possess  certain  pieces  which  bear  his  name, 
but  others  have  been  identified  through  the  minute  details  given 
in  his  catalogue  and  in  that  of  M.  de  Selle.  The  exadl  accuracy 
of  these  descriptions  should  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  some- 
thing like  a complete  classification  of  all  his  most  important 
works,  and  should  go  far  toward  the  vindication  of  the  claims 
which  he  put  forth  on  his  own  account. 

The  odd  little  personal  details  revealed  by  his  “ Scelle  ” do  not 
help  us  much  to  realize  his  character  or  his  tastes.  We  learn  that  he 
loved  scarlet  and  wore  fine  waistcoats  of  that  colour  enriched  with 
gold  embroidery  or  gold  buttons  ; that  his  coats  were  of  “ drap 
mordore,”  and  his  overcoat  was  red.  He  was  unmarried,  and  there 
is  a certain  suggestion  of  scandal  in  the  fadl  that  the  person  who 
ruled  his  house,  and  to  whose  authority  debtors  and  creditors  alike 


‘ “ M.  Bergeret  a Paris,”  pp.  335,  341,  342. 
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showed  the  utmost  deference,  was  a certain  Marguerite  Grignant, 
“ epouze  separee  de  corps  et  de  biens  de  Jean-Fran9ois,  dit 
Bourgeois,  maitre  vinaigrier  a Paris.”  The  femme  Bourgeois  is 
the  executrix  and  “ legataire  universelle  dud.  feu  s.  Cressent  ” 
although  sisters  and  nephews,  some  of  whom  were  in  Paris,  duly 
enter  their  claims  to  thirds.^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Cressent,  although  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  typical,  was  by  no  means  the  only  exponent 
of  the  “ Style  Regence  ” whose  admirable  work  deserves  remem- 
brance-— I.  Dubois,  the  author  of  the  startling  and  original 
commode  at  Hertford  House,  which  is  supported  by  double- 
tailed mermaids,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  same  motive  is 
employed  for  the  support  of  the  vernis-martin  table  in  the  same 
colledtion,  which  may  also  have  been  mounted  by  Dubois,  but 
it  was  popular  late  in  the  century,  and  appears,  even  more  boldly 
treated,  in  a table  at  Fontainebleau,  by  G.  Jacob,  which  must 
certainly  date  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Dubois  had, 
however,  a predilection  for  these  twisted  fish-tails,  and  has  even 
used  them  with  the  figures  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  on  the  very 
beautiful  commode  left  by  Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens  to  South  Kensington, 
the  mounts  of  which  have  unfortunately  been  regilt. ^ 

With  I.  Dubois  must  also  be  mentioned  the  remarkable 
artist  who  was  responsible  for  the  magnificent  bureau  which 
had  belonged  to  the  abbe  Terray,  that  we  saw,  in  1888,  at  the 
Exposition  de  I’Art  Fran9ais  sous  Louis  XIV.  et  Louis  XV.^ 
It  bore  the  initials  B.  V.  R.  B.  These  letters  are  still  unex- 
plained, but  they  are  to  be  found  on  various  other  works 
which,  if  not  so  important  as  this  great  bureau,  are  equally  fine  in 
style.  Amongst  these  are  the  fine  commode  and  the  table  equally 
superb,  which  belong  to  M.  Rodolphe  Kann,  both  of  which  show 
the  same  breadth  of  outline,  the  same  masterly  handling  of  the 
mounts  which  attests  the  after  life  of  the  “ Style  Louis  XIV.” 
Neither  at  South  Kensington,  nor  at  Hertford  House,  nor  yet, 
I think,  in  our  royal  collections,  do  we  find  any  example  of  the 

^ N.A.,  1884,  pp.  413-425. 

^ There  is  a bureau  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  signed  “ Dubois,” 
to  which  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  has  called  my  attention.  This  bureau  and  the  commode 
at  South  Kensington  have  evidently  belonged  to  the  same  set  : the  mounts  are 
identical,  and  the  marquetry  is  studded  with  gilt  bosses  in  the  same  fashion. 

® No.  213. — “Secretaire  de  I’^poque  Louis  XV.  en  bois  de  violette,  marqueterie 
de  bois  de  rose,  sur  fond  d’amarante,  orne  de  bronzes  dords  et  ciseles,  formant  chutes, 
contrechutes, sabots  et  encadrement  rocailles  avec  guirlandes  de  fleurs — Signe  B.  V.R.B. 
ayant  appartenu  a I’abbe  Terray.”  It  was  exhibited  by  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Terray, 
but  is,  I believe,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mme.  Vinde. 
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work  of  this  remarkable  craftsman ; but  at  Bethnal  Green  are  now 
to  be  seen  two  panels  of  scarlet  Japanese  lacquer  mounted  as 
corner  cupboards  ^ and  stamped  in  letters  which  time — with  perhaps 
a little  help  from  the  plane  of  the  repairer — has  almost  effaced 
“ B.  V.  R.  B.”  They  are  framed  in  ebony  with  sober  enrichments 
of  gilt  bronze;  the  flat  fluted  pilasters  at  the  sides  are  broadly 
treated,  inlaid  with  gilt  bronze  ornament  and  surmounted  by  vases 
wreathed  with  flowers,  from  which  the  pilasters  are  detached  by 
well  designed  “ soleils  ” of  the  same  metal,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  work  that  bears  these  mysterious  initials,  they  have  a 
lordly  air. 


‘ Nos.  8152,  8153.  Lent  by  Mr.  Massey-Mainwaring. 


Deiaii.s  of  Chisfu.i.I)  Mounts. 
{See  W^allace  and  other  Collections.) 


CHAPTER  XI 

OEBEN,  RIESENER,  GOUTHIERE 

IN  1754,  when  Oeben  ^ occupied  the  apartment  in  the 
Louvre  sublet  to  him  by  Charles-Joseph  Boulle,  who  himself 
lived  in  the  rooms  above  it,  he  was  evidently  not  established 
on  an  independent  footing.  He  was  working  probably  in 
some  connediion  with  Charles-Joseph,  since  there  were  in  Oeben’s 
apartment  many  portraits,  busts,  tools  and  utensils  which  were 
the  property  of  his  landlord.^  His  name,  nevertheless,  occurs 
pretty  frequently,  at  about  this  date,  in  the  Livre-Journal  of 
Lazare  Duvaux,  as  being  employed  on  more  or  less  delicate  work 
for  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 

The  curious  “day  ledger”  in  which  the  chief  jeweller  and 
dealer  of  the  day  inscribed  his  orders,  enables  us  to  follow  from 
1748  to  1759  the  “ mouvement  de  la  curiosite  ’’—-then  at  its 
height—in  the  accounts  of  the  great  persons  who  were  his 
customers.  It  is  a curious  feature  of  the  book-— independently  of 
its  importance  as  a mine  of  information  on  the  development  of 
the  industrial  arts-— that  it  throws  significant  side  lights  on  the 
life  and  policy  of  some  of  Duvaux’s  chief  clients,  and  especially 
on  those  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  memoir  writers  of  the 
day  tell  us  how  she  suddenly  affedled  devotion  in  order  to  mollify 
Queen  Marie-Leczinska;  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Duvaux  and 

' - — — 1767.  F.  S.  Robinson  (“  Magazine  of  Art,”  Jan.  1888,  p.  150),  says 
that  Oeben  was  a “ pupil  of  Boulle.”  But  Boulle  died  in  1 732.  Mr.  Robinson  has 
been,  I suppose,  misled  by  the  fadl  that  Oeben  occupied  part  of  the  lodging  of  Charles- 
Joseph  Boulle  in  1754.  Oeben  was  not  received  into  the  corporation  of  the  ibinistes 
till  ten  years  later : — “ J.-F.  Oeben,  aux  Gobelins,  28  Janvier,  1 764.”  Molinier,  “ Le 
Mobilier  fran^ais,  etc.,”  p.  259. 

“ See  p.  154. 
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find  the  gossip  confirmed  by  the  record  of  her  purchases  of 
crucifixes  and  other  signs  of  a recent  conversion.^  In  the  pages 
of  Duvaux  are  also  noted  secret  gifts  sent  by  her  to  influential 
persons,  which  alfiord  incontestable  proof  of  those  close  relations 
with  her  which  had  been  by  them  constantly  denied,  and  when 
the  presents  ordered  are  sent  to  foreign  princes,  courts,  and 
ambassadors,  they  are  a significant  commentary  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  reign. 

Oeben  was  not,  however,  called  on  to  execute  any  of  these 
great  commissions.  The  limit  of  his  tasks,  at  least  in  May  and 
June,  1752,  appears  to  have  been  the  mending  of  tables  for  Crecy 
and  Bellevue  and  the  framing  of  various  engravings.^  We  are  also 
reminded  that  the  marquise  supplied  to  her  “ ebenistes  ” the  woods 
which  she  especially  admired  and  which  she  bought  “ en  grume,” 
by  the  entry  of  an  order  for  seven  “ bordures  . . . en  bois  d’amar- 
anthe  encruste  a fleurs  ” — a class  of  work  in  which  not  only  Oeben, 
but  Riesener,  his  pupil  and  successor,  was  superlatively  excellent. 

In  1752,  when  Oeben  took  these  orders,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  living  in  the  Louvre  as  pupil  or  tenant  of  Charles- 
Joseph  Boulle.  His  occupation  of  the  rooms  let  to  him  having 
been  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  Oeben  was  at  once 
provided  for — most  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the 
marquise — and  a “ brevet  de  logement  a la  manufadlure  royale 
des  Gobelins  pour  Jean-Fran9ois  Oeben,  ebeniste,  eleve  de  Boulle” 
is  dated  15th  December,  1754.^  Here,  Oeben  seems  to  have 
carried  on  his  business  for  some  years,  until,  in  1760,  he  and  his 
wife  received  a grant  from  the  King — “ Sa  Majeste,  voulant 
traiter  favourablement  le  nomme  Jean-Fran9ois  Oeben,  ebeniste 
de  profession,  et  son  epouse  ” — of  the  lodging,  consisting  of  two 
big  rooms  and  an  entresol,  in  the  new  building  at  the  Paris 
Arsenal,  of  which  they  were  adlually  in  possession.  In  addition 
to  this  concession,  which  they  could,  on  no  pretext,  let  or  grant 
to  anyone  else,  they  received  a grant  of  ground  for  a forge. ^ A 
further  grant  of  ground  for  “ des  angars  ” was  made  in  the 
following  year.^ 

Although  established  at  the  Arsenal  with  forge  and  “ angars,” 

* Courajod,  “ Livre-Journal  Duvaux,”  t.  i.,  p.  v. 

“ Ibid.^  t.  ii..  Nos.  H19,  1138,  I140,  I161,  1204,  1404. 

® N.A.,  1873,  p.  108. 

^ N.A.,  1878,  pp.  336,  337.  M.  Molinier  (p.  150)  is,  I think,  mistaken  in  giving 
to  Oeben  the  title  of  “ dbeniste  du  roi,”  and  a lodging  in  the  Arsenal,  in  1754* 
He  then  received  only  the  “ brevet  de  logement  aux  Gobelins,”  and  even  in  1760,  he  is 
referred  to  not  as  “ ^b^niste  du  roi,”  but  as  “ 6b6niste  de  profession.” 

' N.A.,  1878,  pp.  337,  338. 
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Jean-Fran9ois  Oeben  appears  to  have  held  on  to  his  lodgings  at 
the  Gobelins,  for  that  is  his  address  when,  in  1764,  he  was 
received  by  the  corporation  of  the  “ ebenistes  de  Paris  ” as  a 
maitre.  That  he  had  for  so  long  escaped  this  obligation  points 
to  the  fadt  of  his  being  a foreigner  enjoying,  on  account  of  his 
skill,  the  exceptional  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  the  conjedture 
that  the  family  were  of  Flemish  or  of  German  origin  is  strengthened 
by  the  pedigree  of  Oeben’s  wife,  Fran9oise-Marguerite  Van  der 
Cruse,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Van  der  Cruse,  himself  an 
ebeniste  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  and  most  certainly  a 
Fleming  bred,  if  not  bornd 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  Jean-Fran9ois  Oeben  had  a brother 
or  some  other  member  of  his  family  working  with  or  for  him 
whom  he  was  able  eventually  to  establish  on  his  own  account  and 
to  whom  he  ceded  one  of  his  “lodgings.”  We  find,  indeed,  as 
late  as  1772,  when  Jean-Fran9ois  had  been  many  years  in  his 
grave,  that  there  was  still  an  ebeniste  called  “ Hobenne  ” inhabiting 
the  Gobelins,^  whilst  a “ Veuve  Hobenne  ” continued  to  keep 
shop  at  the  Arsenal.  The  latter  had  for  some  time  past  been 
married  to  her  husband’s  foreman,  Jean-Henri  Riesener,  but  the 
credit  of  the  old  name  it  must  be  supposed  was  such  that  it  had 
to  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  business.  It  is  at  any  rate  quite 
certain  that  there  were  two  Oeben,  and  that  little  as  we  know  of 
Jean-Fran9ois,  we  know  still  less  of  Simon,  who  has  put  his  stamp 
on  the  big  bureau  of  the  Jones  bequest  at  South  Kensington. 

In  the  same  colledlion  we  find  also  a pair  of  corner  cupboards, 
stamped  “ J.  F.  Oeben,”  which  are  admirably  typical  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  work  for  which  their  maker  was  most  famous,  and 
represent  his  title  to  popular  credit  even  better  than  do  the  two 
specimens  (a  chiffonier  and  bureau)  equally  authentic  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Garde-Meuble.  All  the  woods  which  were  then 
most  frequently  employed,  “ bois  d’amaranthe,”  or  purple  wood, 
tulip  and  rosewood,  laburnum  and  maple,  are  here  to  be  detected 
in  the  bouquets  of  flowers  by  which  the  centre  panels  are  inlaid, 
and  the  grace  of  the  design — -the  grouping  of  the  half-blown  roses 
and  sprays  of  other  and  lighter  blossoms  bound  together  by  floating 
knots  of  ribband — is  set  off  by  the  extreme  quiet  of  the  diaper  pat- 
terns by  which  the  panels  are  enframed  on  either  side.^  The  sobriety 

' De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  155. 

^ See  “Tablettes  royales  de  Renomm^e,  1772.”  N.A.,  1878,  pp.  319,  320. 

’ This  treatment  of  the  centre  panel  and  sides  is  often  insisted  on  as  specially 
characteristic  of  Riesener  (see  F.  S.  Robinson,  “The  Queen’s  Treasures  of  Art,” 
“Magazine  of  Art,”  Jan.,  1898,  p.  154);  it  originated  most  certainly  with  Oeben. 
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of  the  mounts  and  the  use  of  the  pendent  ornament  in  the  centre  at 
the  base  recall  features  which  Riesener  often  emphasized  and  which 
are  not  without  relation  to  other  work,  such  as  that  fine  marquetry 
cabinet  in  the  Wallace  colledHon  which  I have  reproduced  and 
which,  though  of  a later  date,  shows  traces  of  Oeben’s  influence. 

Oeben  would  probably  have  remained  undistinguished  from 
the  crowd  of  skilled  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers  who  were  his 
contemporaries  had  it  not  been  for  his  co-operation  with  Riesener 
on  the  famous  “ bureau  du  roi.”  The  admirable  taste  and  the 
equally  admirable  skill  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  various 
works  of  marquetry  which  bear  his  stamp,  or  which  we  can  with 
some  certainty  ascribe  to  him,  have  no  great  character,  no  imposing 
or  rare  quality  such  as  would  lead  us  to  understand  the  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  and  which  he  must  certainly  have  deserved. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  may  find  its  justification  in  the 
existence  of  other  work  by  him  of  a similar  charadter  to  that  of 
the  famous  bureau,  which  has  remained  unsigned,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  whilst  putting  his  stamp  on  pieces  of  furniture  of 
minor  importance  he  should  have  left  without  it  those  which 
might  reckon  amongst  his  chef s-d' oeuvres. 

When  Oeben  died  Jean-Henri  Riesener^  was  in  his  employ 
as  co72tre-maitre  or  foreman.  We  do  not  know  at  what  date  he 
began  to  work  for  Oeben,  and  his  contradf  of  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  his  former  employer  is  the  only  help  we  have  towards 
guessing  the  date  of  Oeben’s  death.  “ Fran9oise-Marguerite 
Vendercruce,  veuve  de  Jean-Fran^ois  Oeben,  ebeniste  du  Roy,” 
was  doubtless  prudent  in  promptly  placing  the  interests  of  herself 
and  her  young  daughters  ^ in  the  hands  of  a man  to  whom  she 
could  confidently  entrust  the  important  business  left  to  her  by  her 
husband.  The  contradl  between  “Jean  Henry  Riesener,  ebeniste 
de  profession,  fils  majeur  de  defunt  Hermand  Riesener,  Huissier  de 
Justice  de  la  Chancellerie  du  diocese  de  Cologne,”  and  “ dame 
veuve  Oeben,”  is  dated  6th  August,  1767,  and  Riesener  was  then 
over  thirty  ; he  enjoyed  a considerable  personal  reputation,  so  that 
his  retention  of  the  old  name  above  the  “ Magasin  considerable 

In  early  work  the  importance  of  the  centre  panel  is  also  enhanced  by  the  gilt  cornice 
[ceinture)  which  is  confined  to  the  centre;  it  is  only  in  later  examples  that  it  is  carried 
along  the  whole  length. 

* 1735-1806.  N.  A.,  1878,  pp.  319-324.  He  was  received  maltre  20th  April, 
1768.  Molinier,  p.  260. 

^ Oeben  had  four  daughters — Marie-Fran^oise,  Viftoire,  Adelaide  and  Mecktilde. 
Vidfoire  married  Charles  Delacroix,  “avocat  au  parlement,  ancien  premier  commis  du 
Controle  gdndral  des  finances,  puis  prefet  de  la  Gironde  sous  le  premier  Empire.” 
Eugene  Delacroix  was  born  of  this  marriage.  N.  A.,  1878,  p.  33^* 
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d’ebenisterie  a I’Arsenal  ” is  an  incontestable  tribute  to  its  value, 
in  his  opinion,  as  a commercial  asset. 

Amongst  the  various  details  to  be  gleaned  from  this  contract 
of  marriage — which  was,  in  1878,  still  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Leon  Riesener,  grandson  of  Jean-Henri — there  is  one  entry 
of  capital  importance.  In  the  “ Etat  general  des  effets  qui  sont 
en  nature  chez  Madame  la  veuve  Oeben  ” we  find  a document 
which  contains  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the  making  of  the 
bureau  ordered  for  Louis  XV.,  and  now  standing  in  one  of  the 
new  “ Salles  du  XVIIL  ” at  the  Louvre.  Under  the  heading 
“ Pour  avance  faite  pour  I’objet  du  bureau  du  Roy,  compris  douze 
cent  livres  a valoir  sur  le  benefice  et  deduction  faite  de  3,000  It. 
revues  a compte  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Fontanieux  suivant  la  note  ci- 
apres  ” we  get  a list  of  the  various  sums  spent  in  the  forwarding 
of  the  work  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  were  paid.^ 

Begun  under  the  direction  of  Oeben,  this  royal  commission 
must  have  reached  a definite  stage  of  completion  before  the  date 
of  his  death.  The  list  of  advances  shows  that  considerable  sums 
had  been  paid  to  Duplessis,  who  modelled  the  mounts,  and  to 
Hervieu,  who  cast  and  chased  them,  when  the  contradf  between 
Mme.  Oeben  and  Riesener  was  signed  in  the  second  half  of  1767. 
Both  these  men,  whose  names  have  been  thus  fortunately  preserved, 
are  known  to  us  otherwise  than  in  connexion  with  their  work  on 
the  famous  bureau.  Duplessis,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  attached  to 
the  manufadtory  of  Sevres,  and  was  much  employed  by  Voyer 
d’Argenson  and  by  Marigny ; but,  though  his  name  constantly 
occurs  in  the  “ Livre-Journal  ” of  Lazare  Duvaux,  it  is  invariably 
in  connection  with  the  mounting  of  ornamental  objedls  such  as 
the  vases  to  which  he  gave  his  name.^  The  character  of  Hervieu’s 
brilliant  finish  is  so  marked  that  his  hand  has  been  held  to  be 
recognisable  in  other  work,  such  as  the  fine  bronze  mounts  of  the 
great  bureau  exhibited  by  the  Count  Lafond  in  1888.^ 

This  list  runs  thus:  “ Paye  a M.  Duplessis,  modeleur,  1,500/.;  au  sieur 
Winant,  1,000/. ; pour  les  monteurs,  1,200/. ; pour  M.  Hervieux,  fondeur  et  ciseleur, 
1,246/.;  pour  les  mosaiques,  125/.;  pour  des  rosettes,  16/.;  pour  le  batis,  lOO/. ; pour 
les  difKrents  bois  de  couleur,  72/.”  N.  A.,  1878,  pp.  325-328. 

^ See  Chapter  IX.,  p.  138,  note  i. 

^ See  “Livre-Journal  Lazare  Duvaux,”  Nos.  601,  I02i,  1124,  1493,  1713,  2806, 
2999. 

Exposition  de  I’Art  Fran^ais  sous  Louis  XIV.  et  sous  Louis  XV.  “No.  219. 
Grand  bureau  6poque  Louis  XV.,  a pieds  d’angle  plaques  en  satin6,  avec  frise  amarante 
et  filets  blancs  ornes  de  cuivre  cisele ; le  dessus  recouvert  d’une  basane,  contournd 
d’une  forte  moulure  en  cuivre  lisse,  surmontd  dans  I’une  des  extrdmitds  d’un  cartonnier 
plaque  en  mdme  bois,  avec  bronze  dore,  au  bas  de  traverse  des  extremites  des  cimiers 
en  forme  de  masques.” 
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The  “bureau  du  roi  ” is  inscribed  only  “ Riesener  fa.  1769  a 
I’Arsenal  de  Paris,”  but  by  the  combination  of  an  ingenious  series 
of  arguments,  M.  Charles  Sene — himself  a descendant  of  the 
admirable  ebeniste^  J.  B.  Sene — showed  that  the  credit  for  the 
conception  of  the  work  was  certainly  due  to  Oeben.  In  brief,  his 
contention  was  that  a work  so  perfect  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced without  elaborate  calculations  and  the  making  of  models, 
after  the  which  preliminaries,  something  like  three  years  must 
have  been  occupied  in  the  execution  : three  years  were,  indeed, 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  copy  made  for  Lord  Hertford 
by  M.  Dasson,  which  is  now  at  Hertford  House,  in  spite  of  the 
fadt  that  minute  division  of  labour  facilitates  in  our  day  rapidity  of 
production. ^ 

The  conclusions  deduced  by  M.  Sene  were  triumphantly 
confirmed  eight  years  later,  when  M.  Germain  Bapst  published 
in  the  “ Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  ” ^ the  “ Memoire 
detaille  des  ouvrages  fait  pour  la  perfection  du  bureau  fait  pour  Sa 
Majeste,  sous  les  ordres  de  M.  le  chevalier  de  Fontanieu,  controlleur 
general  des  garde-meubles  de  la  couronne,  par  Riesener,  ebeniste 
du  roy  a I’Arsenal,  livre  a Versailles  en  may  1769.”^  As  M.  Sene 
had  foreseen,  a miniature  model  had  first  been  made,  with  perfeCt 
wax  reproductions  of  all  the  bronzes,  flowers,  figures  and  other 
ornament ; even  the  semblance  of  the  marquetry  and  different 
patterns  of  the  wood  was  elaborately  carried  out  in  colour.  Draw- 
ings in  perspective  showing  the  effeCt  of  the  bureau  from  every 
side,  were  followed  up  by  the  construction  of  a “ baty  en  grand 
de  hois  de  Vaulge,”  and  even  this  had  to  be  done  with  infinite  pains 
so  that  it  might  be  set  up  and  taken  to  pieces,  whilst  the  work  of 
completing  the  projeCt  as  regarded  the  ornaments  was  carried 
through.  This,  indeed,  was  no  light  task,  for  they  were  all  again 
modelled  in  wax  at  their  full  size  to  be  applied  exaCtly  as  they 
were  ultimately  intended  to  be  in  bronze  and  in  the  course  of  this 
part  of  the  work  various  changes  and  improvements  were  under- 
taken. It  was  not  until  all  these  elaborate  preparations  were 
complete  that  the  aClual  execution  of  the  work  was  taken  in  hand, 
and  one  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  “ ledit  secretaire  ordonne,” 
says  the  King  in  his  order  for  payment,  “ pour  mon  service 

' It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  bureau  was  lent  by  Napoleon  III.  for  this 
purpose,  the  keepers  of  the  Garde-Meuble  insisted  that  no  casts  should  be  taken,  and 
that  even  the  figures  holding  the  flambeaux  should  be  copied,  not  cast. 

^ 1886,  pp.  123-128.  See  also  Molinier,  pp.  153,  154,  note  i. 

^ See  Appendix  F.  The  details  given  in  this  “ Memoire  ” of  every  step  taken  in  the 
produdlion  of  a great  work  of  this  type  are  of  such  special  interest  that  I have  repro- 
duced the  document  in  full  as  published  by  M.  Bapst. 
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personnel  a deffund:  Oeben,  ebeniste,  des  I’annee  1760,”  was  not 
delivered  by  Riesener  at  Versailles  until  May,  1769. 

The  date  of  the  order,  1760,  coincides  with  the  date  at 
which  Oeben  received  his  “ brevet  de  logement  ” at  the  Arsenal, 
carrying  the  permission  to  set  up  a forge  in  a neighbouring 
piece  of  ground,  and  I cannot  therefore  but  conjedure  that  this 
brevet  was  granted  with  a special  view  to  the  execution  of  the 
secretaire  for  the  King’s  personal  service.  The  extraordinary 
interest  of  this  bureau  resides  not  only  in  the  novelty  of  the  form 
and  the  amazing  perfection  of  the  workmanship  both  of  the 
sliding  cover  and  of  every  mechanical  detail,  but  in  the  fusion  of 
the  “ Style  Louis  XV.”  with  its  later  development—the  develop- 
ment which  in  its  final  expression  is  called  the  “ Style  Louis  XVI.” 
We  get  here  the  moment  of  transition,  or  rather  the  dead  stop,  the 
point  at  which  that  which  has  been  ends,  and  that  which  is  about 
to  be  is  not  yet  clearly  affirmed.  “You  cannot,”  as  M.  Sene  has 
said,  “ recognize  Cressent  or  Galet,  but  you  feel  as  it  were  the 
coming  of  Riesener,  the  proud  successor  and  heir  of  Oeben.”  ^ 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  King’s  bureau  has  suffered  in  its 
details  both  from  the  taste  of  his  successor  and  the  class  hatreds  of 
the  Revolution.  Under  Louis  XVI.,  a helmeted  head  of  Minerva 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Louis  XV.,  the  clock  and  the  vases  of 
the  balustrade  have  been  rehandled,  and  the  biscuit  plaques  now 
at  the  sides  are  supposed  to  have  replaced  the  initials  of  the  King. 
If  we  are  privileged  to  take  in  our  hands  the  key  which  originally 
bore  “ le  chiffre  du  roy  couronne  de  laurier  et  palmes,  un  medallion 
dans  le  milieu  representant  d’un  cote  le  portrait  du  roy  et  les  trois 
fleurs  de  I’ys  de  I’autre,”  we  find  that  even  these  miniature  details 
have  been  sacrificed  to  a finely  logical  republican  sentiment. 
Fortunately  such  minor  modifications  do  not  interfere  with  the 
noble  impression  conveyed  by  the  broad  and  simple  lines  of  the 
whole  construction,  heightened  to  nobility  by  the  splendidly 
sculptural  aspeCl  of  the  bronzes  by  which  it  is  enriched. 

' In  the  colledtions  at  Chantilly  are  two  other  fine  works  of  the  same  date  and  style, 
the  authorship  of  which  is  unknown.  These  were,  it  is  said,  executed  for  the  Count 
de  Penthievre.  The  more  important — which  is  accompanied  by  four  cariatides — is,  I 
think,  not  absolutely  intadl;  the  second,  which  is  in  the  Tribune,  is  decorated  by 
sheathed  busts  of  women ; in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  is  a lion-skin  ; on  each  side 
are  figures  of  children,  one  bearing  a torch,  the  other  a dart.  M.  de  Champeaux 
says  (pp.  158,  159)  that  other  works,  almost  identical,  are  described  in  the  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  Versailles  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  adds  that 
Joubert — the  “ 6b6niste  ordinaire  du  roy  ” who,  in  1 759,  executed  the  two  corner- 
cupboards  of  the  Cabinet  des  M6dailles, — is  mentioned  in  the  Tablettes  de  Re- 
nomm6e,  as  having  carried  out  “ des  meubles  tres-pr^cieux  pour  Madame  la  Dauphine 
et  la  Comtesse  de  Provence.” 
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The  existence  of  a second  bureau  similar  in  character — which, 
as  it  bears  the  date  “ 1769,”  must  have  been  begun  long  before 
the  “ bureau  du  roi  ” was  completed — bears  witness  to  the  admira- 
tion which  that  work  inspired.  This  bureau  is  now  at  Hertford 
House  and  can  be  compared  with  the  copy  of  the  “ bureau  du 
roi  ” in  the  same  gallery.  We  notice  at  once  that  the  marquetry 
differs  from  that  of  the  “ bureau  du  roi.”  It  is  of  a more  florid 
charadter ; on  the  top  figure  instruments  of  music,  doves,  a cock 
and  open  books,  on  the  leaves  of  which  are  two  not  very  legible 
inscriptions.  To  the  left  is  that  which  has  been  read  by  M.  de 
Champeaux  as  “ L’an  mil  sept  cent  soixante-neuf,  le  vingtieme 
fevrier,  furent  pre  perpetre  a Paris,  ce.  . . . Riesener  fecit.”  To 
the  right,  on  leaves  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  a letter,  which 
begins  “ Monsieur,”  continues  thus : — “ Die  mir  zum  ofteren  von 
Ihnen  erzeugten  Liebes  dienste,”  a phrase  which,  like  the  frag- 
mentary sentences  by  which  it  is  followed,  may  be  deciphered  with 
equal  difficulty  and  disappointment.  The  only  trace  of  interest  in 
the  expressions  of  civility  which  conclude  with  the  words,  “ zu 
ersuchen  sie  sich  die  Miihe  geben  haben,”  is  the  evidence  they 
afford  that  the  writer’s  German  was  as  illiterate  as  his  French. 

The  history  of  this  bureau  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Legend 
has  it  that  it  was  ordered  for  Stanislas  Leczinski,^  but  the  initials 
“ L.  R.,”  plainly  to  be  deciphered  on  the  sides,  cannot  possibly 
stand  for  anything  but  “ Ludovicus  Rex.”  Even  if  we  admit  that 
it  was  begun  for  King  Stanislas  and,  after  his  death  in  1766,  was 
finished  by  order  of  his  daughter,  Marie-Leczinska,  as  suggested 
by  M.  de  Champeaux,  we  must  remember  that  she  only  survived 
her  father  two  years,  so  that  the  work  must  have  been  taken  over 
on  account  of  the  Crown  before  it  was  finally  completed.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  reckon  with  its  mysterious  omission  from 
the  list  drawn  up  in  1767 — when  the  Veuve  Oeben  married 
Riesener — of  all  the  goods  finished  and  unfinished  which  were  in 
the  “ Magasin  ” that  she  had  inherited  from  her  husband.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  it  once  was  in  the  “ mobilier  de  la  Couronne 
de  France ; ” ^ that  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  sold  in  Holland  with 
other  furniture  from  the  same  source,  and  that  it  was  discovered 
and  bought  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  at  Naples,  whither  it  had 
been  taken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Both  the  mechanism  and  shape  of  the  bureau,  which  is  some- 
times called  “ bureau  a cylindre  ” and  sometimes  “ bureau  a la 

^ See  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  this  supposition  by  M.  de  Champeaux 
(“  Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  218-220)  and  criticised  by  M.  Molinier,  pp.  155,  156. 

^ Davillier,  “La  vente  du  mobilier  de  Versailles.”  G.  B.  A.,  1876. 
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Kaunitz  ” — in  deference  to  a tradition  which  attributes  to  the  am- 
bassador of  Maria-Theresa  some  concern  in  its  general  arrangement 
— contributed  to  its  popularity.  If  that  popularity  were  short-lived, 
it  lasted  at  any  rate  long  enough  to  give  birth  to  many  reprodudtions 
of  the  type  which  had  found  final  and  perfect  expression  in  the 
“ bureau  du  roi.”  At  the  Bank  of  France  there  is  one  more  simply 
treated,  but  the  construction  of  which  closely  resembles  in  outline 
that  of  the  great  original.^  Another,  the  mounts  of  which  are  less 
ornate,  is  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  if  we  add  to  the  list  one  said  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  English  royal  collections,  but  which  is  now 
the  property  of  King  Leopold,^  and  a smaller  one  bearing  the  initials 
and  arms  of  the  Dauphine  Marie-Antoinette,  belonging  to  Miss 
Alice  de  Rothschild,  we  shall  not  have  exhausted  the  supply.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard,  for  there  have  been  many  imi- 
tations of  this  “ bureau  ” more  or  less  successful,  but  all  immeasurably 
inferior  to  the  work  it  was  proposed  to  rival.  Every  now  and  again 
one  may  be  met  with,  decorated  with  the  pompous  tradition  which 
bids  us  see  in  it  the  gift  of  Louis  XV.  to  some  favourite  courtier. 

The  transition  between  the  form  of  the  “ bureau  du  roi  ” and 
the  straight-legged  types  to  which  Riesener  shortly  after  became 
committed,  is  marked  in  a large  “ bureau  a cylindre  ” (No.  204) 
in  the  Garde-Meuble.  The  form  is  still  that  of  the  “ secretaire,” 
as  the  “ bureau  a cylindre  ” was  sometimes  designated,  but  the 
curves  of  the  legs  are  less  marked,  and  the  general  outline  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  one  in  the  Petit  Trianon  carried  out  by 
Riesener  in  1777.^  In  this  last,  we  get  the  shape  to  which 
Riesener  remained  faithful.  It  is  a work  of  pure  “ Style  Louis  XVI.” 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfeCt  type  of  the  late  form  of  the 
“ bureau  a cylindre.”  The  lozenge-shaped  inlay  of  the  sliding 
cover  is  found  again  in  one,  of  similar  form,  but  executed  in 
mother-o’-pearl,  that  used  to  be  at  Stafford  House,  but  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  The  material  in  the 
last  instance  is  more  eccentric  than  beautiful  in  effeCt,  whereas  the 
inlay  of  the  bureau  at  the  Petit  Trianon  has  lent  itself  to  the  in- 
sertion of  decorative  motives  of  rare  elegance. 

Before  he  arrived  at  this  definite  affirmation  of  a change  in 
style,  Riesener  had  executed  other  work  of  a transitional  character, 
such  as  the  famous  small,  flat  writing-table,  also  at  the  Petit 
Trianon.  This  work,  executed  in  1771,^  still  shows  the  influence 

' The  photograph  kindly  supplied  by  my  friend,  M.  Pallain,  is,  unfortunately,  too 
dark  for  the  purposes  of  reproduftion. 

“ M.  de  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  222.  ^ Ibid.^  p.  228. 

Williamson,  “ Les  Meubles  d’art  du  Mobilier  national.” 
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of  Oeben  in  the  large  chara6ler  of  the  inlay,  but  the  treatment  of 
the  bronze  gilt  decorations  is  less  broad  than  that  of  the  great 
sculptural  mounts  of  an  earlier  day,  and,  as  in  the  fine  mahogany 
commode^  stamped  “J.  H.  Riesener,”  in  the  Garde-Meuble,^  we 
see  the  influence  of  Oeben  disputed  by  the  fashionable  tendencies 
of  the  day.  In  this  last,  the  bronze  appliques  themselves  are  of 
a divided  mind.  Beneath  the  marble  tablet  the  beading  runs 
unobtrusively  and  the  belt  or  ceinture  below,  with  its  remi- 
niscence of  sea-wave  pattern  volutes,  is  as  strong  and  large  as 
a Japanese  border,  but  the  detached  appliques  on  the  panels  show 
little  baskets  of  flowers  almost  as  finikin  in  their  finish  as  the 
wreaths  and  garlands  which  were  applied  at  a later  date  on 
work  such  as  the  commode  at  the  “ Ministere  de  la  Marine,”  or 
that  which  bears  the  initials  of  Marie-Antoinette  at  Hertford 
House. ^ 

The  enormous  industrial  activity  of  Riesener  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  his  incessant  employment  on  the  furniture 
of  royal  palaces.^  The  growth  and  change  of  his  methods  were 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  great  variety  of  specimens  brought 
together  in  Paris  at  the  “ Exposition  des  Arts  decoratifs  ” in  1882. 
One  alone  of  the  works  by  him  then  exhibited — a mahogany 
bureau  with  claw  feet,^ — recalled  the  pradtice  of  Oeben,  but  the 
two  fine  commodes  from  the  Queen’s  bedchamber  at  Fontaine- 
bleau illustrated  with  magnificent  effedt  Riesener’s  first  and  second 
manner.  They  show  in  formidable  contrast  to  a third — not,  I think, 
exhibited  in  1882 — which  I noted  on  a visit  to  the  palace.  In 
this  last  the  wood  dominated,  divided  into  rigidly-framed  redt- 
angular  panels,  the  others,  whilst  belonging  to  different  periods 
of  Riesener’s  style,  both  showed  the  same  tendency  to  rely  for  effedl 
chiefly  on  the  chased  and  gilt  mounts.  In  the  one  the  general 
charadter  is  bold,  the  outline  has  a certain  freedom,  but  this  aspedt 
is  modified  by  the  garlands  of  flowers  and  the  ribbands  by  which 
the  uprights  of  the  frame  are  ended.  The  second  is  a specimen  of 
the  most  flowery  days  of  Riesener’s  work  and  we  may  class  it  with 

* No.  316. 

A commode  in  the  Jones  colledlion  (No.  1113)  shows  the  contrast  between  the 
garlands  on  the  drawers  and  the  bold  mounts  of  the  uprights.  It  is  stamped  “ J.  H. 
Riesener  ” and  is  a fine  example  of  the  use  of  diaper  not  only  to  enrich  flat  surfaces 
but  by  its  disposition  on  curved  portions  to  indicate  form. 

^ M.  Champeaux  says  that  between  1775  and  1785  Riesener  received  from 
the  Garde-Meuble  sums  amounting  to  about  500,000  livres  and  adds  that  during  these 
years  the  archite6f  Gondouin  (see  “ French  Architects, ” p.  43)  figures  in  the  same 
accounts  as  furnishing  the  designs  for  the  furniture  of  the  Royal  Palaces.  “ Le 
Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  224. 

* No.  64. 
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the  commode  of  the  “ Ministere  de  la  Marine,”  or  that  in  the 
Wallace  colledlion,  which  bears  the  initials  of  Marie-Antoinette 
entwined  with  wreaths  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  of  both  of 
which  I give  an  illustration^ 

Elaborate  as  are  the  bronzes  on  these  works,  they  are  neverthe- 
less subordinate  to  the  general  lines  of  construction.  They  are, 
however,  open  to  the  reproach  that  they  resemble  goldsmith’s 
work  rather  than  sculpture.  This  is  blame  which  may  indeed  be 
distributed  universally  amongst  the  “ ciseleurs  en  bronze  ” at  the 
end  of  the  century.  As  soon  as  the  inlay  of  diaper  and  other 
patterns  ceases  to  play  an  important  part,  the  bronzes  become  the 
object  of  first  importance,  and  the  finish  bestowed  upon  them  could 
not  be  too  minute  to  satisfy  the  eye. 

These  characteristics  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  oblong  writing-table  which,  in  1882,  together  with  a commode 
and  secretaire  to  match,  was  amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
treasures  which  came  to  the  hammer  at  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton 
Palace  collections.^  Both  these  works,  which  are  amongst  the  last 
produced  by  Riesener,  had  been  executed,  it  is  said,  for  the  palace 
of  Saint-Cloud,  where  the  Court  stayed  with  the  Queen  during 
the  summer  of  1790.  In  the  table,  which  was  bought  for  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  and  which  is  now,  I believe,  the  property 
of  his  sister,  we  get  an  admirable  example,  in  its  most  exaggerated 
form,  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  a brilliant  artist  in  the  way  of 
hanging  a piece  of  furniture  with  artificial  flowers.  The  same  treat- 
ment obtains  in  the  second  set,  consisting  of  a secretaire^  a commode^ 
and  ajewel  chest,  which  was  bought  at  the  same  sale  by  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt. Wreaths  of  flowers  in  indescribable  profusion,  chiselled  and 
undercut  with  inexhaustible  patience,  draped  the  lac  panels  of  which 
the  body  of  these  works  was  composed.  The  band  below  the  marble 
slabs  is  covered  with  successive  circlets  of  blossoms,  in  the  centre 
of  which  figure  the  initials  of  the  Queen.^  This  set  also  was  made 
for  Saint-Cloud  and  sold  for  a trifle  during  the  Revolution.  It 

* I have  a note  that  an  equally  fine  and  elaborate  work  has  been  recently  removed 
from  the  “ Ministere  de  la  Guerre  ” to  the  Louvre,  which  is  relatively  poor  in  works 
illustrative  of  Riesener’s  final  manner. 

^ No.  301.  Upright  Secretaire,  signed  “Riesener  fe.  1790.”  Branded  with  the 
cypher  of  Marie-Antoinette  and  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Reine  on  the  back.  ^^4,620. 
No.  302.  A commode  en  suite,  signed  “ Riesener  fe.  1791.”  ^^4,305.  No.  303.  An 
oblong  writing-table,  stamped  “J,  Riesener,”  and  branded  underneath  with  the  cypher 
of  Marie-Antoinette  and  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Reine.  Illustrations  of  Nos.  302  and 
303  are  given  in  the  catalogue. 

^ See  the  “ceinture”  of  the  commode  of  the  Wallace  colledlion  and  the 
similar  treatment  of  that  of  the  commode  of  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine  in  our  illus- 
tration. 
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figured,  “ 28  germinal,  an  xi,”  at  an  auction  in  an  anonymous  sale. 
“ C’est  vers  cette  epoque,”  adds  M.  de  Champeaux,  “ que  lord 
Hamilton,  venu  en  France,  I’acheta  avec  d’autres  morceaux  sortis 
du  palais  de  Versailles.”^ 

Whilst  executing  work  of  such  magnificence  as  that  demanded 
by  the  Queen,  Riesener  sent  out  from  his  “ Grand  Magasin  ” an 
enormous  quantity  of  furniture  more  simple  in  character,  which  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  stamp  with  his  name.  M.  de  Champeaux 
cites  a reprodudfion  of  the  ordinary  type  of  chiffonier^  such  as 
was  sold  by  Oeben,  which  he  would  have  attributed  to  Oeben, 
had  it  not  borne  the  authentic  stamp  of  Riesener.  Only  by  an 
adtive  commerce  of  this  nature  could  he  have  amassed  the  fortune 
we  know  him  to  have  acquired.  Work  for  the  Crown  was  not 
usually  a way  to  wealth,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  we  learn — from 
the  accounts  of  the  Garde-Meuble,  as  cited  by  M.  de  Champeaux^ 
— that  Riesener  was  forced  to  accept  a sum  much  inferior  to  his 
demands.  He  had  asked  4,640  livres  for  the  little  writing-table 
of  the  Petit  Trianon,^  but  by  the  order  of  M.  de  Fontanieu  received 
only  4,000  francs. 

It  was  therefore  to  the  support  of  the  private  customer  that  he 
had  to  look  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence,  and  his  reliance 
on  this  source  was  amply  justified.  He  was  penniless  when  he 
married  the  widow  Oeben.  She  died  in  1776,  and,  six  years  later, 
Riesener  took  to  wife  Anne  Grezel,  the  daughter  of  a “ bourgeois 
de  Paris.”  From  his  marriage  contract  we  find  that  he  then 
possessed — reckoning  certain  sums  due  from  the  royal  family  and 
other  humbler  customers — a fortune  of  504,571  livres,  and  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehouses,  the 
models  of  his  bronzes,  his  personal  effedls  and  several  “ rentes 
viageres  ” of  some  importance.^ 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  Charles  Delacroix,  the  husband  of 
Riesener’s  step-daughter,  Vidtoire  Oeben,  directed  the  sale  at  the 
palace  of  Versailles  by  order  of  the  National  Convention.®  It 
lasted  from  the  25th  August,  1793  till  the  iith  August,  1794, 
and  Riesener  himself  must  have  seen  many  of  his  important  works 

* “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  232.  * Ibid,^  p.  228. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  225.  ^ Ibid.^  p.  212. 

' The  Assembl^e  Nat.  diredled  the  “ Commission  du  Mus6e  Central  des  Arts  ” to 
open  a “ Museum  fran^ais  ” at  the  Louvre,  of  all  the  best  things.  This  project  had  been 
started  by  d’Angiviller  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  realizing  it  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  The  Commission  was  very  incapable  (see  Courajod,  “Le  Journal 
d’Alex.  Lenoir,”  t.  i.)  and  the  “ Commission  temporaire  des  Arts  ” was  more  so. 
They  furnished  the  Luxembourg  and  the  different  Ministries.  The  Ministry  of 
Marine  came  best  off,  as  it  shared  with  the  Garde-Meuble  the  “ palais  Place  de  le 
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fall  into  unworthy  hands  for  a nominal  sum.  The  “ proces- 
verbeaux  ” of  the  auction,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  contain  17,182  lots  and  show  that 
Riesener  himself  was  in  many  instances  the  purchaser  of  his  own 
works.  Three,  however,  of  the  most  important,  probably  from 
lack  of  funds,  he  failed  to  secure  and,  on  7th  July,  1794,  we  find 
that  the  citoyen  Truttel  became  the  purchaser  for  the  absurd  sum 
of  5 ,000  It.  of  four  pieces  : — “ No.  7.  Un  magnifique  bureau  de 
forme  chantournee,  plaque  en  hois  d’amaranthe,  orne  de  bronzes 
dores.  No.  8.  Une  commode  en  tombeau,  a dessus  de  marbre  de 
griotte  d’ltalie  ; les  panneaux  representant  des  vases  de  jaspe  rem- 
plis  de  fleurs  et  la  Poesie  pastorale.  La  frise  ornee  d’une  tete 
d’Hercule  avec  bustes  de  femmes  et  autres  ornements  ciseles  et 
dores.  No.  9.  Deux  belles  encoignures  du  genre  de  la  commode.” 
To  these  entries,  which  are  made,  as  being  of  special  consequence, 
on  a printed  list,  a note  is  appended  : “ C’est  faire  I’eloge  de  ces 
meubles  que  d’annoncer  qu’ils  sont  faits  par  Riesner  qui  n’a  rien 
epargne  pour  les  rendre  parfaits.”  ^ 

Concorde,”  till  it  got  the  Garde-Meuble  transferred  to  the  “ batiments  des  Menus 
Plaisirs.”  The  proportions  in  which  the  spoil  was  distributed  are  seen  in  the  following 
list : — 

Ministlre  de  Plnterieur.  2 commodes : — flowers  in  marquetry  j appliques  bronze. 
Signed  “ Riesener.”  Console,  Louis  XVL,  in  gilt  wood,  exceptionally  rich.  Vase 
of  “ porcelaine  dure  de  Sevres.  Decore  par  Boizet  et  Thomire.”  (See  illus- 
tration.) 

Ministkre  de  la  Marine.  Cabinet  du  Ministre  : — 3 Bureaux,  i.  By  Boulle,  the  fellow 
to  which  is  at  Arch.  Nat.  2.  Writing-table  by  Cressent,  now  at  Elysde. 
3.  Table  with  gilt  mounts,  “Style  Louis  XV.”  Salle  a manger:  2 Grands 
Budgets  Louis  XV.  By  S.  Slodtz. 

Ministkre  de  la  Guerre.  Elaborate  commode  in  marquetry  (now  in  the  Louvre).  Signed 
“ J.  H.  Riesener.”  Many  other  bureaux,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  went  to 
the  cabinet  of  the  “ diredleur  de  i’artillerie.”  Style  of  Cressent. 

Ministere  de  la  ^Justice.  Bureau  with  lac  panels.  A profusion  of  rococo  bronzes 
and  a Riesener  table. 

Ministlre  des  Aff.  Etrangeres.  Cabinet  du  ministre  : — Superb  bureau  Louis  XV. 
Others  of  the  same  date  in  the  cabinets  de  service.  Salons  de  reception  ; — Com- 
mode by  Riesener ; various  smaller  things,  and  a bureau  a cylindre  surmounted 
by  a bookcase.  By  Riesener. 

Ministkre  des  Finances.  2 bureaux  Louis  XV.  “ Serre-papiers  et  grand  easier.”  Style 
Riesener.  See  Davillier,  “ Vente  du  Mobilier  du  chateau  de  Versailles  pendant 
la  Terreur,”  G.  B.  A.,  1876  j also  de  Champeaux,  “Un  nouveau  Mus6e  du 
Louvre,”  G.  B.  A.,  1896. 

* GuifFrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  p.  141.  The  bureau  was  lost  sight  of,  till  at  some 
unknown  date  it  came  back  to  Saint-Cloud.  See  also  Davillier,  G.  B.  A.,  1876,  t.  ii., 
for  an  article  on  “La  Vente  du  Mobilier  du  chateau  de  Versailles,”  based  on  one  in  a 
Dutch  paper,  “ Kabinet  van  mode  en  Smaak”  (Haarlem,  1794),  which  bears  the  title 
“ Liste  de  meubles  pr4cieux  provenant  de  la  succession  du  dernier  roi  de  France, 
pr^sent^s  en  bloc.”  There  were  thirty-seven  lots — not  sold  at  Haarlem — amongst  these 
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The  final  bitter  experience  had  to  be  faced  when,  weary  of 
waiting  for  better  times,  or  ground  by  poverty,  Riesener  attempted 
to  realize  the  sums  which  he  had  invested  at  the  famous  auctions 
of  Versailles.  In  vain  he  announced  on  the  “ ii  pluviose,  an 
II.”  the  sale  of  the  costly  furniture,  “ de  la  fabrique  de  Riesener,” 
a great  portion  of  which  came  from  the  private  apartments  of 
Versailles  and  Trianon,  then  on  view  at  the  Arsenal.  In  January, 
1795,  the  world  of  Paris  was  too  unsettled  to  furnish  a fitting 
public  for  the  occasion.  Fortune  deserted  the  once  prosperous 
house  ; forced  to  quit  the  Arsenal,  Riesener  died  in  1806,  a ruined 
man.  In  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  son,  Henri-Fran^ois,^ 
who  had  been  born  to  him  in  the  first  year  of  his  union  with 
Marguerite  van  der  Cruse,  he  found  some  consolation  for  the 
vexations  of  his  second  and  unfortunate  marriage  with  Anne 
Grezel,  vexations  which  seem  to  have  pursued  Riesener  even  after 
he  and  she  had  seized  on  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  the  new 
laws  to  obtain  their  divorce.^ 

Time  has  justified  Riesener’s  confidence  in  his  own  work. 
Curiously  representative  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  conflidling 
tendencies  of  his  age,  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  study.  Yet,  affedted  as  he  necessarily  was  by  the  caprices 
of  his  employers,  his  work  nevertheless  distinguishes  itself  from 
that  of  his  imitators  and  rivals  by  a certain  boldness  of  line  and 
breadth  of  accent,  which  he  retains  even  when  he  is  condemned, 
as  in  the  “ Petit  Cabinet-Secretaire  ” of  the  Jones  colledlion,  to  re- 
place marquetry — the  tones  of  which  he  could  ally  in  his  work  with 
such  masterly  sense  of  colour — by  the  cold  and  inharmonious  plaques 
of  Sevres  porcelain.  Everyone  who  approaches  the  subjedl  is  agreed 
in  regretting  that  an  artist  of  Riesener’s  value  should  have  been 
condemned  by  the  false  taste  of  his  day  to  sacrifice  his  fine  inlaid 
work  and  the  beautiful  mouldings  of  his  panels  in  order  to  decorate 
his  furniture  with  painted  china.  Although  the  possession  of 
cabinets  and  tables  of  this  class  is  the  passion  of  a certain  order  of 
wealthy  buyers,  so  impossible  has  it  been  found  even  by  Riesener 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  as  to  colour  with  the  framework  of 
wood  which  they  accompany,  that  even  his  most  successful 

is  (No.  26)  a magnificent  “ secretaire  ” by  Riesener.  A note  to  this  entry  says  that, 
as  there  were  two  others  like  it  in  the  Garde-Meuble  it  was  decided  to  keep  only 
one.  See  p.  170. 

‘ He  was  a pupil  of  Vincent,  but  joined  the  national  army  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  The  ruin  of  his  family  induced  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  turn  his 
previous  studies  to  account  as  a portrait-painter.  See  Siret,  “ Diftionnaire  des 
Peintres  de  toutes  les  Ecoles.” 

“ De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  214. 
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achievements  in  this  line  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a 
black-and-white  reproduction. 

Taking  his  work  as  a whole,  Riesener  stands  supreme  amongst 
his  rivals,  and  he  owes  this  pre-eminence  to  that  perception  of  the 
value  of  emphasis  in  the  right  place  which  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  on  the  way  to  lose.  The  man  who  is  usually 
named  as  one  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Riesener,  J.  F.  Leleu,^ 
has  never,  I think,  done  more  than  give  the  impression  of  a sense 
of  elegance  and  finish,  coupled  with  a peculiar  tendency  to  the 
combination  of  broad,  flat  bands  of  gilt  ornament  with  wreaths  or 
arabesques  delicately  chiselled  and  undercut.  These  characteristics 
distinguish  the  cabinet  resting  on  gilt  claws  and  the  commode  in 
the  Wallace  collection  and  the  one  recently  acquired  by  Count  T. 
de  Camondo — as  fine  in  its  way  as  the  Trianon  commode  with  the 
curved  front.  At  the  Petit  Trianon,  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  Salle  a manger,  are  two  graceful  cabinets  with  single 
doors,  the  mounts  of  which — somewhat  commonplace  in  detail- 
are  combined  with  Leleu’s  usual  intention.  I know  nothing  signed 
by  him  having  as  strong  character  as  the  bureau  with  the  “ carton- 
nier  ” bought  by  the  late  Duke  d’Aumale  at  the  Hamilton  Palace 
sale.^  The  eight  fluted  legs  of  the  table  rest  on  lions’  claws  ; the 
massive  frieze  and  festoons  of  ormoulu  in  high  relief  are  repeated 
on  the  “ cartonnier,”  and  the  force  and  power  of  the  general  aspeCt 
is  such  that  although  “ J.  F.  Leleu  ” was  aftually  stamped  beneath 
the  frame,  the  work  was  entered  in  the  final  illustrated  edition  of 
the  catalogue  as  of  the  date  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  powerful  work  is  greatly  beholden  to  the  splendid  char- 
acter of  mounts  having  all  the  characteristics  of  that  “ Style  Dela- 
fosse  ” which  we  recognize  in  the  Abercorn  table  of  the  Wallace 
collection.  It  is  an  exception  in  the  record  of  Leleu.  As  regards 
work  of  which  inlay  forms  a part  Claude-Charles  Saunier,^  by 
whom  there  is  a very  fine  cabinet  at  Hertford  House,^  shows  him- 
self the  more  original  artist.  The  style  of  the  marquetry  (signed 
“ Foulet”)  in  this  cabinet  and  the  freedom  of  the  noble  sculptural 
mounts  present  a greater  resemblance  to  Oeben  than  does  the  later 
work  of  Riesener  himself.  The  same  may  be  said  especially  of 

* R.,  1764.  Syndic,  1776.  Died  probably  about  1782.  The  names  of  various 
families  by  whom  he  was  employed  are  known.  At  the  sale  of  the  baron  d’lvry,  two 
commodes  were  sold  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  chateau  of  H6nonville.  Furniture 
made  by  him  for  a governor  of  the  Bastille  figures  in  various  colledlions  at  Paris.  He 
also  received  commissions  from  the  Garde-Meuble.  De  Champeaux,  “Le  Meuble,” 
t.  ii.,  pp.  23s,  236. 

No.  1456.  ,C3j202  ios.  ^ R.  1752  and  was  living  in  1792. 

‘ There  are  also  two  corner  cupboards  of  his  “ style  ” at  Hertford  House. 
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the  mounts  of  the  graceful  “ bureau-toilette  ” in  the  Jones  bequest 
at  South  Kensington.  In  this  last  work  there  are,  moreover,  certain 
features  of  the  construdfion  plainly  reminiscent  of  those  which  dis- 
tinguish work  executed  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  century.  The 
profile  of  the  curved  legs  and  the  sculptural  treatment  of  the  mounts 
bear  witness  to  the  persistency  of  the  “ Style  Louis  XV.,”  certain 
details  in  the  side  panels — a vase  and  drooping  wreaths  of  flowers — 
are  the  only  touches  which  reveal  the  true  date  of  its  produdtion. 

A curious  feature  of  this  bureau  marks  the  treatment  of  the 
cover,  which  falls  and  presents  to  the  hand  a myriad  little  recep- 
tacles for  paint  and  powder  and  other  make-up  ” requisites. 
This  ingenious  contrivance  and  the  light  colour  of  the  inlay  have 
been  responsible  for  the  legend  which  declares  it  to  have  been 
ordered  of  David  Rdntgen  by  his  patroness.  Queen  Marie- 
Antoinette — a story  that  has  not  the  slightest  foundation.  At  one 
time,  the  name  of  “ David  ” seems  to  have  been  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  cabinet-work  inlaid  with  light  woods,  when  the 
interior  contrivances  presented  a more  or  less  ingenious  charadter. 
This  is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  attribution  to  Rontgen 
not  only  of  the  “ bureau-toilette  ” but  of  the  noble  cabinet  ^ at 
Hertford  House,  undoubtedly  by  Saunier,  though  M.  de  Cham- 
peaux  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  name  is  on  the  sides.  We 
are,  indeed,  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  two  fine  examples  of 
Saunier  at  his  best.  The  style  of  his  later  productions  suffers  from 
the  meagre  quality  of  forms  to  which  his  genius  could  not  easily 
adapt  itself.  Riesener  was  a more  flexible  artist,  and  his  work 
continued  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  even  when 
brought  into  competition  with  the  most  fashionable  forms  of 
elegance  as  illustrated  by  the  craft  of  Martin  Carlin. 

In  1785,  Martin  Carlin  received  orders  at  the  same  time  as 
Riesener,  for  the  furniture  of  Saint-Cloud,  but  although  his  work 
must  be  grouped  with  that  specially  representative  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XVI.,  he  must  have  produced  a great  deal  in  the  pre- 
vious reign.  A commode  with  lacquer  panels,  which  comes  from 
Bellevue,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  on  the  sides  are  seen  the 
elegant  detached  balusters,  which  seem  a special  feature  of  Carlin’s 
work.  These  reappear  in  the  work  done  for  Saint-Cloud,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  same 
balusters  are  repeated  on  a cabinet  with  Sevres  panels  at  Windsor, 
which  is  decorated  by  a frieze  of  great  beauty,^  and  this  frieze 

* See  No.  1154,  Catalogue,  Bethnal  Green. 

^ See  our  illustration.  F.  S.  Robinson,  “Magazine  of  Art,  1896,”  gives  on  pp. 
350  and  351  reprodudlions  of  two  sideboards  with  Sevres  panels,  accompanied  by  these 
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I.  Taijuc  wmr  Cai’.inei  ix  Mahogany  and  Skyrks.  2.  Work  'rAin.ii,  Tui.ip  Wood  and 
Ormoudu.  By  Carlin  and  Bakrat.  {Jones  Betjiiesl,  South  Kensington  Mnsann.) 


3-  Sideboard  in  Mahogany  and  Ormoulu,  with  Sevres  Panels.  By  Martin  Carlin 

{Royal  Collections^  Windsor.) 
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reappears  round  a small  table,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a 
green  porphyry  slab  ^~now  at  Hertford  House.  This  remark- 
ably beautiful  detail  is  one  which  was  possibly  in  common  use, 
but  it  is  of  a late  character,  and  all  Carlin’s  work  is  late  in 
charadler.  We  are  struck  by  this  fadt  whether  we  look  at  the 
music  desk  and  its  companion  table,  which  are  inlaid  with  Sevres 
and  bear  the  united  signatures  of  Carlin  and  Pafrat  ^ at  South 
Kensington,  or  turn  to  the  various  other  specimens  of  his  work  in 
the  same  colledtion  in  which  he  has  mounted  panels  of  black 
Japanese  lacquer. 

Carlin  is  not  always  happy  in  his  choice  of  mounts,  and  his 
prediledlion  for  a tiresome  drapery,  fringed  and  tied  up  with  little 
tassels,  is  an  irritating  feature  of  much  of  his  work.  He  reached 
his  best  in  the  furniture  for  Saint-Cloud  and  for  the  mounts  of 
that  work  it  is  almost  certain  that  he,  like  Riesener,  had  the 
services  of  that  brilliant  servant  of  the  Crown,  Thomire.^ 

Much  of  the  work  hitherto  ascribed  to  Gouthiere,  certainly 
much  of  that  at  Hertford  House,  will  have  ultimately  to  be  returned 
to  Thomire.^  Every  day  it  becomes  more  doubtful  that  Gouthiere 
ever  executed  mounts  for  cabinet  makers  ; there  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
evidence  to  establish  his  collaboration  with  Riesener.  I should 
suggest  that  we  may  begin  by  taking  away  from  Gouthiere  all 
work  known  to  have  been  executed  for  the  Court.  He  worked 
for  Madame  Dubarry  ; he  worked  for  great  amateurs,  like  the 
Duchess  de  Mazarin  or  the  Duke  d’Aumont,  but  he  did  not  work 
for  the  King  and  Queen,  who  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  man  who 
had  been  his  constant  patron  some  of  his  finest  creations,  and 
amongst  these  “ la  belle  coupe,”  now  at  Hertford  House. 

The  Duke  d’Aumont — at  a date  when  the  colledtions  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul-Praslin,  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere  and  the  Duke 
de  Tallard,  were  the  boast  of  Paris — surpassed  all  his  peers  in  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  cost  of  the  works  executed  by  his  orders. 

graceful  balusters,  and  attributes  the  mounts  to  Gouthiere.  They  are,  I think,  more 
probably  by  Thomire. 

* See  illustration. 

“ The  music-desk  was  at  Trianon  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  this  fail 
destroys  the  legend  as  to  both  having  been  given  to  Lady  Auckland  by  the  Queen. 
De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  246. 

^ 1751-1843.  He  was  a pupil  of  Pajou  and  of  Houdon.  Thomire  worked  much 
for  Sevres.  From  the  designs  of  the  architedl  Lelong  he  carried  out  the  Crucifix, 
Candlesticks  and  other  ornaments  of  the  High  Altar  of  the  Choir  of  St.  Roch.  In. 
g^n.,  Mon.  rel.,  Paris,  t.  ii.,  pp.  165,  166. 

^ Amongst  these  I suggest  we  should  take  the  angle-cupboards  of  Amboyna  wood 
— two  of  which  were  once  in  the  Trianon  and  were  exhibited  at  Bethnal  Green 
(Nos.  1338,  1339). 
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H is  hotel,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  was,  by  common  consent,  held 
to  be  “ le  mieux  meuble  ” in  Paris.  He  would  have  no  pictures, 
but  “ des  colonnes,  des  tables,  des  lustres,  des  marbres,  des  por- 
phyres,  des  granits,  des  jaspes  d’un  prix  fol,  voila  en  quoi  con- 
sistoit  le  luxe  du  due  d’Aumont,  tres-simple  ailleurs.”  ^ 

Gouthiere,^  the  pupil  of  Martincourt,^  was  the  hero  of  the 
d’Aumont  sale.  The  preface  to  the  catalogue,  counting  up  the 
precious  things  about  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer,  names  the 
“ Cabinets  precieux  en  ancien  laque.  Des  meubles  non  moins  dis- 
tingues,  en  pierres  de  rapport  et  marquetrie,  par  Boule.  Des 
Lustres,  des  Lanternes,  et  des  Bras  des  plus  beaux  modeles,  en 
bronze  dore.  La  plupart  par  Gouthiere.”  Moreover  the 
auctioneer  takes  the  precaution  of  adding  that  the  initial  letter  “G” 
is  always  to  be  taken  in  the  catalogue  as  a guarantee  that  the 
works  are  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  master.  Over  fifty  pieces 
are  thus  marked  and  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  in  which  objeCls 
of  the  most  various  character  succeed  each  other,  accompanied  by 
the  all  important  initial,  we  are  at  a loss  whether  most  to  admire 
the  passion  for  things  beautiful,  by  which  the  Duke  was  distin- 
guished, or  the  miraculous  art  which  he  was  enabled  to  command 
in  its  service. 

The  strong  personal  interest  taken  by  the  Duke  in  his  beautiful 
furniture  is  shown  in  the  pressing  request  which  he  made  for  per- 
mission to  place  two  porphyry  tables,  with  mounts  by  Gouthiere, 
in  the  Salon  of  1773,  a request  which  Pierre,  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  sternly  refused.^  The  qualifications,  unusual  as  they 
were,  of  a craftsman  such  as  Gouthiere  could  be  recognised  only 
by  the  maitrise.  Unrivalled  finish  and  perfection  of  workmanship, 
such  as  the  vast  fortune  of  the  Duke  enabled  him  to  command, 
were  not  common  gifts  even  in  that  great  day.  Anyone  who  is  in 
the  confidence  of  those  who  supply  dealers  with  furniture  of  this 
type,  will  often  learn  that  the  body  of  this  secretaire  or  that  com- 
mode is  genuine  but  that  the  finish  of  the  mounts  was  so  imperfeCt 
that  they  had  to  be  re-chiselled  at  great  cost.  The  standard  set  in 


' “ M^moires  secrets,  6 Dec.,  1782,”  apud  Davillier,  “ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,” 
p.  iii. 

“ 1740? — 1806.  See  “Pierre  Gouthiere,  sculpteur  ciseleur,  etc.”  Cab.  due 
d’Aumont,  pp.  xiii.-xxxii. 

^ See  note  i,  p.  140.  Two  fine  “ Flambeaux  cisel^s  de  Martincourt,”  and  signed 
by  him,  are  now  at  Hertford  House  (see  illustration),  formerly  in  the  colledtion  of 
M.  Leopold  Double  (see  “Un  mobilier  historique,”  p.  17),  and  figured  at  the  end 
of  the  “ Catalogue  du  Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont.”  There  we  also  find  a reproduftion 
of  the  famous  “ Bras  a trois  branches  ” by  Gouthiere,  from  the  same  colledlion. 

“ GuifFrey,  “ Expositions  du  XVIII  Siecle,”  p.  32. 
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1.  Cr-OCK.  Styi,k  Louis  XVI.  I’orcki.ain  .ynd  (Li.t  Mkt.u,  Mounts.  (S.  A'.  A/.) 

2.  T.Mii.K.  Styi,)':  Louis  XVI.  Mounts  hv  (Iouthikrk.  {Hertford  House.) 


Tahi.k  ok  Wood  and  Metal,  with  Porphyry  Slab.  'I'iie  Mount.s  i robably  by  Gouthikre. 

( II  allace  Collection,  Hertford  House.) 
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this  respeft  by  the  Duke  and  his  great  workman  has  at  least  raised 
the  demands  of  the  modern  amateur. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  then  put  on  the  exceptional  elegance 
and  finish  of  Gouthiere’s  work  may  be  obtained  from  the  price 
paid  for  the  jasper  cup,  magnificently  mounted  by  him,  which 
was  bought  for  the  Qi^een,  by  the  dealer  Le  Brun,  for  12,000  It. 
In  1831,  when  the  same  cup — easily  to  be  identified  with  the 
engraving  (pi.  25)  of  the  d’Aumont  catalogue — was  sold  in  a 
Fournier  sale,  it  only  realized  1,200  fr.,  a fall  in  value  which 
shows  how  the  Gothic  revival  had  depreciated  these  graceful  works 
of  art.  A different  judgment  was  evinced  in  1865  when  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  carried  off  the  same  “ belle  coupe  de 
Gouthiere,”  at  the  sale  of  the  Prince  de  Beauvais  for  3 1,900  fr,, 
but  even  this  price  is  hardly  equal  to  that  paid  for  it  by  the  Queen 
in  1782,  since  money  was  then  about  four  times  its  present  value. 

Yet  the  prices  reached  at  the  sale  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d’Aumont  were  by  no  means  as  high  as  those  paid  by  the  Duke 
for  his  costly  collections,  and  his  heirs  found  that — looked  on  as  an 
investment — his  magnificent  furniture  was  but  a “mauvaise  affaire.” 
Several  things  of  great  value,  amongst  which  we  find  “ deux 
tables  jaspe  vert,  deux  vases  celadon  et  un  petit  vase,”  ^ were  still 
in  Gouthiere’s  hands,  he  having  only  received  small  advances  on 
the  sums  agreed  in  payment.  After  some  negotiations,  the  heirs 
decided  to  accept  everything  that  should  be  delivered  complete 
before  a certain  date,  at  an  estimation — only  arrived  at  after  some 
discussion^ — which,  if  not  as  high  as  Gouthiere  himself  would 
have  had  it,  was  far  higher  than  the  sums  which  were  adtually 
brought  in  at  the  sale.  In  most  cases,  only  the  half,  or  even  the 
third  of  what  the  Duke  had  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  was  realized. 

The  cost  of  workmanship  carried  to  this  point  of  minute 
finish  must  necessarily  be  exorbitant,  nor  is  the  delicate  modelling 
and  chasing  of  Gouthiere’s  mounts  their  only  beauty.  The  gilding 
is  also  of  an  extraordinary  quality  and  of  the  beautiful  tone  of  dead 
gold  which  he  claims  to  have  invented.  The  famous  cabinet  at 
Windsor,  recently  described  as  the  “Cabinet  d’Artois,”^  was  copied 
for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  about  1858.  Years  were  spent 
in  bringing  the  metal  work  of  the  reproduction  to  as  delicate  a 

* Nos.  79,  (?)  no  and  319. 

“ See  Ch6ret’s  proces-verbal.  GuifFrey,  “Les  Caffieri,”  p.  163.  The  whole  of 
the  documents,  annotated  by  M.  GuifFrey,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  study 
of  Gouthiere’s  work. 

’ This  title  is  misleading.  The  famous  “ D’ Artois  Cabinet  ” (No.  184  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  Sale)  is  a commode  by  Boulle,  the  key  plates  of  which  bear  the  mono- 
gram C,  A.  and  the  arms  of  France. 
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point  of  finish  as  that  of  the  original,  and  the  cost — a large 
proportion  of  which  was  incurred  in  the  last  finish  and  fitting  of 
the  mounts — exceeded  ^^3,000^ 

This  cabinet  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  France  and  Savoy, 
and  it  is  therefore  conjedlured  that  it  was  executed  either  for  the 
Count  d’Artois  or  for  the  Count  de  Provence,  both  of  whom  had 
married  daughters  of  Charles-Emmanuel  III.  M.  de  Champeaux, 
who  sees  in  it  a certain  likeness  to  the  famous  jewel-cabinet  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  suggests  that  the  work  is  due  to  the  designs  of 
Cauvet.^  Although  1 do  not  recognize  any  of  the  freedom 
of  Cauvet’s  hand,  it  is  to  me  infinitely  superior  in  elegance  to  the 
heavy  and  elaborate  style  of  the  jewel-cabinet  made  for  the 
Queen  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  place  of  Cauvet,  I would  suggest 
the  probable  diredlion  of  Dugourc.  As  for  the  mounts,  which 
are  a marvel  of  matchless  finish,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Thomire  than  of  Gouthiere,  and  do,  indeed, 
present  certain  features  of  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  jewel- 
cabinet,  which  are  almost  certainly  from  his  hand.^ 

Of  work  certainly  by  Gouthiere,  perhaps  the  finest  collection 
is  that  now  at  Hertford  House.  There,  too,  the  visitor  may  not  only 
see  such  indisputably  authentic  work  as  the  “ belle  coupe  ” of  the 
Duke  d’Aumont,  but  he  may  contrast  the  work  of  Gouthiere  with 
that  of  his  great  rivals  and  predecessors.  He  can  pass  from  Jacques 
Caffieri  and  Charles  Cressent  to  sculptural  mounts  of  Duplessis,  or 
study  the  “ Style  Delafosse  ” in  the  great  table,  where  broadly 
designed  flat  ornament  is  garlanded  with  wreaths,  massive  in 
character,  yet  not  without  a certain  proud  beauty.  From  these 
things  he  can  turn  to  the  miniature  excellence  of  the  Dauphin’s 
candlesticks,  with  their  admirable  combination  of  flat  diaper  fleur- 
de-lis  and  full  relief,  or  compare  the  elaborate  series  of  girandoles, 
festooned  with  ivy,  through  which  show  satyrs’  heads  accompanied 
with  panpipes  and  cymbals,  with  the  stately  reserve  and  perfection 
of  the  work  of  Martincourt.^ 

Amongst  the  clocks  there  may  be  more  than  one  from 
Gouthiere’s  hand.  I do  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  “ nymphe  a la  coquille,”  but  that  made  for  the 
municipality  of  Lyons,  with  its  river,  and  its  rockery,  its  god  and 

* See  “ The  Jones  Colledion,”  pp.  94-99. 

^ “Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  283-305.  This  Cabinet  was  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  in  1862.  The  jewel-cabinet  of  Marie- Antoinette  is  now  at  Versailles. 
See  Molinier,  “ Le  Mus6e  du  Mobilier  franpis,”  Rev.  de  Paris,  Mai,  1901,  p.  349. 

^ See  de  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  282. 

^ See  note  3,  p.  180. 
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3.  Corner  Cui’board.  Marquetry  by  Riesener.  Mounts  by  Tiiomire  (?). 

( Wallace  Collection,  Hertford  House.) 


nymph  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  which  it  bears, 
executed  by  Gouthiere  from  the  designs  of  Boizot  filsd  Though 
an  important  this  is  not  a charadteristic  work,  and  we  turn  from  it 
always  to  the  “ belle  coupe,”  which  used  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  great  staircase, — the  balustrade  of  which  was  turned  out  of 
the  Biblioth^ue  National e by  M.  Labrouste.  The  “ coupe  ” has 
now  been  happily  placed  between  the  tripod  cassolettes,  decorated 
with  rams’  heads  above  and  charming  child  fauns  at  their  base, 
which  are  only  less  beautiful  than  the  vase  that  they  accompany. 
The  “ petite  coupe  de  Gouthiere,”  which  is  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Louvre,  does  not  afford  as  perfedt  an  example  of  Gouthiere’s 
gift,  applied  in  irreproachable  excellence,  as  that  which  is  offered 
by  the  proportions  and  execution  of  the  tripod,  which — resting  on 
“ pieds  de  biche,”  wreathed  above  by  the  vine  and  encircled  by  a 
winding  snake — supports  the  famous  “ belle  coupe.” 

The  great  “ ciseleur-fondeur  ” often  had — like  his  fellows — to 
work  from  the  designs  of  others.^  Credit  for  the  condudt,  if  not 
the  design,  of  all  the  work  carried  out  for  the  Duke  d’Aumont  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  claimed  by  Dugourc,  and  as  regards  his  work  for 
Versailles  and  Luciennes — for  which  on  December  29th,  1773, 
Gouthiere  received  14,498  It.^ — we  know  that  for  all  he  did  at 
Luciennes  designs  were  furnished  by  the  architedt  Le  Doux. 
“ Pour  les  bronzes  de  M.  Goutier,”  writes  Le  Doux,  “ dont  j’ay 
fait  les  dessins  en  grand,  conduit  les  models  {sic)  et  l’Ex°".  Les 
Memoires  regies  par  M.  Roitier  (Roettiers)  . . . 8 1,239  ^ 

A further  and  important  source  of  inferior  work  from  his  atelier 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fadt  that  Gouthiere,  if  he  was  an  artist,  was 
also  a tradesman,  and  often  signed  work  of  poor  quality,  such  as  the 
covered  cup  in  “ bronze  dore  au  mat,  les  brunis  au  ton  vermeil,” 
on  which  M.  Beurdeley  traced  the  words  “ Gouthiere,  doreur,  Qu^i 
Pelletier.”  ® Occupied  as  he  was  by  commissions  from  the  rich, 

‘ It  was  exhibited  in  1865,  at  the  Mus^e  r^trospeftif.  The  inscription  is 
“ Boizot  fils  sculpsit  et  execute  par  Gouthiere,  cizeleur  et  doreur  du  Roy.  A Paris. 
Quay  Pelletier ; a la  boucle  d’or,  1771.”  (No.  1067  of  Beth.  Gr.  Cat.) 

“ Some  drawings  of  his  own  compositions  were  given  by  Gouthiere  to  his  ap- 
prentice, Jacques  Rondot ; the  late  M.  Natalis  Rondot,  his  great-grandson,  told  us 
that  two  of  these  were  signed  by  Gouthiere  himself,  two  bore  his  name  in  a strange 
hand,  and  one  the  inscription,  “ex6cut6  par  Gouthiere,”  with  the  words  “Le  Barbier. 
Del.  1766.’’ 

® See  the  documents  reprinted  from  Vatel,  “ Histoire  de  Madame  Dubarry,”  by 
M.  Molinier.  “ Le  Mobilier,  etc.,”  pp.  184,  185. 

^ “Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  xvii.  The  famous  “Feux  de  Luciennes” 
(Molinier,  pi.  xvii.)  were  exhibited  at  the  Petit  Palais.  The  conception  was  poor, 
but  the  details  of  great  beauty. 

' “ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  xxii.  An  engraving  by  Gabriel  Perelle  is 
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it  is  more  than  likely  that  much  went  out  of  his  shop  to  humble 
purchasers  which  was  not  always  produced  by  apprentices  as  com- 
petent as  that  Louis-Joseph  Rondot  who  came  to  Gouthiere  from 
Troyes  in  1781,  with  some  reputation  as  a goldsmith,  engraver 
and  designer.^ 

Between  April  5th,  1772  and  November  27th,  1773,  Gouthiere 
was  himself  employed  on  the  “ pavilion  de  Diane  ” and  on  the 
“ aile  neuve  ” at  Fontainebleau.^  In  1786  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  soliciting  payment  of  his  ancienne  creance  sur  Fontainebleau,” 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  refers  to  later  work  for  the  boudoir  01 
Marie-Antoinette,  where  the  gilt  bronzes  of  the  chimney  piece, 
the  branch-lights,  the  ivy  wreaths — which  repeat  on  both  the 
windows  the  play  of  the  tiny  tendrils  which  interline  the  flutes  of 
the  marble  columns  of  the  fireplace — are  still  shining  in  un- 
diminished beauty.  His  employment  at  Luciennes  was  unceasing 
up  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  which  cut  short  the  career  of 
wild  extravagance  begun  by  Madame  Dubarry  as  the  favourite 
of  Louis  XV. 

Of  her  many  creditors  none  was  more  worthy  of  pity  than 
Gouthiere.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the  administration 
which  had  seized  her  property  even  a portion  of  the  vast  sum — 
756,000  liv. — which  was  due  to  him,  and  was  involved  in  the 
general  ruin  which  overtook  all  those  who  owed  their  fortune  to 
the  luxury  of  the  great.  Even  in  his  broken  fortunes,  the  great 
reputation  of  the  “ citoyen  Gouthiere  sculpteur  et  ciseleur  ” con- 
tinued to  impose  respedt,  and  on  the  17  frimaire.  An  III”  he 
appears  in  company  with  Antoine,  the  architedl  of  the  “ Hotel  des 
Monnaies,”  as  an  expert  for  the  valuation  of  a “ tabernacle  en  bronze 
et  marbre,”  the  work  of  the  “ citoyen  Laitie.”  ^ He  was  then 
living  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Martin,  but  after  this  date  we 
are  left  to  infer  the  suffering  endured  by  the  most  famous  ciseleur 
of  France — cruelly  prolonged  until,  in  1806,  having  again  unsuc- 
cessfully entreated  the  administration  of  the  “ Domaine,”  Gouthiere 
died.  From  the  lawsuit  brought  by  his  sons  against  the  heirs  of 
the  Dubarry  we  learn  only  that  “ reduit  a solliciter  une  place  a 
I’hospice,  il  mourut  dans  la  misere.”  ^ 

inscribed:  “ Le  quay  Peletier,  qui  fut  ouvert  I’An  1675  ^ place  des  Maisons  des 
Tanneurs  et  des  Teinturiers,  est  un  des  plus  utiles  ouvrages  de  la  ville  de  Paris  pour 
I’Issue  du  Pont  Notre-Dame  et  de  la  Place  de  Greve.” 

* “ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  xxiii. 

^ GuifFrey,  P.  Gouthiere.  See  “ Les  Caffieri,”  pp.  156,  157. 

® Davillier,  “ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  xxix. 

* Ibid.y  p.  xxxii. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


FRENCH  FURNITURE  MADE  BY  FOREIGNERS 

The  severity  with  which  certain  “ ebenistes  ” are  classed  as  French 
“foreigners”  whilst  others,  equally  strange  to  France  by 
birth,  are  cited  as  typical  representatives  of  the  arts  of  Foreign- 
Paris,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  Why,  ers. 
one  asks,  should  Oeben,  Riesener  and  Beneman  be  held  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  their  adopted  surroundings,  whilst  David  Rontgen,  Adam 
Weisweiler  and  Schwerdfeger  must  be  reckoned  as  “ Germans  ” ? 

The  arguments  by  which  one  may  justify  the  inclusion  of 
Oeben  and  Riesener  in  the  purely  French  school  do  not  apply,  for 
example,  to  Guillaume  Beneman,  who,  as  far  as  we  can  place 
him,  came  into  Paris  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  flooded  by  workmen  of 
German  birth.  The  character  of  his  monumental  produdtions 
does  not  obviously  impress  the  eye  as  Parisian,  and  I remember, 
years  ago,  looking  at  a great  commode  by  him  in  the  Albertina, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  German  work,  and  wondering 
that  a German  should  have  been  found  at  the  date  of  its  execution 
capable  of  such  brilliant  chiselling  and  chasing.  I did  not  even 
know  Beneman’s  name  then,  but  I have  never  lost  the  impression 
that  his  work  has  a character  entirely  un-French. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of  a man  like  Beneman,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Oeben  or  Riesener,  lies,  I think,  in  the  fadt 
that  it  took  some  time — we  may,  indeed,  say  many  years- — before 
the  loss  of  diredlion,  consequent  on  the  suppression  of  the  “ Manu- 
fadlure  des  Meubles  de  la  Couronne,”^  was  fully  realized.  The 
impetus  given  by  Colbert’s  great  creation  outlasted  the  adtual 

* See  “Art  in  the  Modern  State,”  p.  19 1. 
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existence  of  its  dire6l  stimulus  and  all  the  men,  who,  like  Oeben, 
came  into  Paris  whilst  its  influence  was  still  powerful,  show  by 
their  work  that  they  were  as  completely  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  French  tendencies  and  aims  as  were  the  Italians  who  had  been 
called  to  Versailles  by  Le  Brun.^ 

The  pressure  gradually  relaxed ; after  the  death  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour^  it  became  non-existent,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  the  greatest  freedom  of  initiative  prevailed.  A few 
amateurs,  as,  for  example,  the  Duke  d’Aumont,  demanded  work  such 
as  might  satisfy  their  personal  taste ; the  architefts  still  retained 
some  control  over  that  which  was  specially  produced  for  buildings 
under  their  charge,  but  the  German  workmen  who  came  into 
Paris,  and  who  were  naturally  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  the  heavier  lines  and  coarser  forms  which  pre- 
vail in  much  of  the  furniture  produced  during  the  later  years  of 
her  reign.  Few  of  them  have  given  us  anything  at  once  so  elegant 
and  so  noble  as  the  mahogany  cabinet  signed  “C.  Richter,”^  which 
is  now  at  South  Kensington.  Even  that,  fine  as  it  is  in  general 
character,  is  injured  by  the  commonplace  type  of  portions  of  the 
mounts.  The  fringed  drapery  and  tassels  along  the  cornice  may, 
however,  be  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  given  by  the  beauty  of  the 
wood  which  is  employed  with  admirable  skill.  The  warm  glow 
of  the  material  is  heightened,  with  great  judgment,  by  the  colour 
of  the  palms  twined  about  the  interlaced  “ L.  L.,”  which,  sur- 
mounted by  a crown,  form  the  sole  ornament  of  the  panel. 

I do  not  know  any  work  in  which  the  full  value  and  beauty  of 
the  wood  is  made  so  conspicuous,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  form  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  types  which  usually  seduce 
the  German  eye.  When  the  exhibition  of  “ Kunstwerken  aus  dem 
Zeitalter  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  ” was  held  at  Berlin  in  1892  Dr. 
Dohme,  in  the  “Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,”^  and  Dr.  Richard 
GrauF  both  insisted  on  the  marked  differences  existing  between 
true  French  and  German  work.  Frederick  the  Great  did  not  wish 
to  fill  his  palaces  with  foreign  furniture.  He  called  to  Berlin, 
Morel,  Geoffroy,  Cousinet- — a gilder,  a chaser,  and  a modeller — 
and  bid  them  rival,  with  the  aid  of  Melchior  Kambly,  the  Swiss 
sculptor  and  ebeniste^  the  work  of  Paris.®  Kambly  lavished  the 

^ For  the  influence  of  German  workmen  in  the  development  of  French  style  in 
cabinet- making,  see  Richard  Graul,  “J^hrbuch  der  K.  P.  Kunstsammiungen,”  1893, 
p.  128. 

^ See  Chapter  IV.  ® R.  February  4th,  1784.  * G.  B.  A.,  1892. 

^ Jahrbuch  der  K.  P.  Kunstsammiungen,  1893,  p.  127. 

® See,  “ In  Potsdam  fur  Friedrich  den  Grossen  angefertigte  Mobel.  Die  Kunst- 
sammlung  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  auf  der  Pariser  Weltausstellung,  1900,”  pp.  87-95. 
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richest  materials — mother-o’-pearl,  lapis-lazuli,  tortoiseshell,  gold  French 
and  silver — on  his  own  designs.  Spindler,  who  joined  him  from  ^g^*^**j^**® 
Bayreuth,  has  left  works  in  the  Altes  Schloss,  equally  rich  in  Poreigi^ 
material,  but  of  somewhat  better  style,  and  the  brothers  Calame  ers. 
covered  tables  with  mosaic  of  precious  stones.  They  were,  how- 
ever, unable  even  to  make  a copy— in  any  way  approaching  the 
beauty  of  the  original — of  the  famous  French  “cartonnier”^  in  cedar 
wood  with  mounts  of  gilt  bronze,  which  figured  at  the  exhibition, 
and  which  is  still  in  the  Royal  collections.  As  to  the  character  of 
the  furniture  which  was  created  at  Berlin  I will  quote  Dr.  Dohme 
himself.  “ La  commode  allemande,”  he  says,  “ est  plus  pansue, 
son  mouvement  est  plus  charge,  ses  contours  sont  tendus  en  tous 
sens.  La  commode  fran9aise  est  plus  svelte,  d’une  forme  plus 
retenue,  d’un  contour  plus  leger,  jamais  enfle.” 

These  criticisms,  though  written  of  work  of  the  middle  of  the 
century  and  written  only  of  the  commode^  may  be  applied  with 
variation  to  every  form  of  later  work  by  German  ebenistes.  Even 
in  Paris — finding  no  supreme  control  which  could  bring  them 
within  its  rules— they  retained  always  something  of  the  tastes  to 
which  they  had  been  born. 

In  David  Rontgen^  we  get,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  for, 
although  he  had  a warehouse  in  Paris  and  was  a member  of  the 
Paris  corporation  of  maitres-ebenhtes^  all  his  French  furniture  was 
made  in  his  workshops  at  Neuwied.  Born  at  Herrenhag  in  1743, 
he  went  with  his  family  to  Neuwied  to  the  Moravian  settlement, 
when  he  was  barely  ten  years  old  and  was  wholly  his  father’s  pupil. 

He  took  over  the  business  in  1772  and  associated  with  himself  the 
clockmaker  Kinzing,^  and,  two  years  later,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Paris.  We  find  in  Wille’s  journal,  under  the  date 
30th  August,  1774,  “ M.  Rontgen,  celebre  ebeniste,  etabli  a 
Neuwied,  pres  de  Coblentz,  m’est  venu  voir,  en  m’apportant  une 

lettre  de  recommandation  de  M.  Zick,^  peintre  a Coblentz 

Comme  M.  Rontgen  ne  connoissoit  personne  a Paris,  je  lui  fus 
utile  en  lui  enseignant  quelques  sculpteurs  et  dessinateurs  dont  il 
avoit  besoin.”  ^ 

' Reproduced  p.  131  of  “ etc.,”  1893.  The  mounts  of  this  work  show 

the  “ poin^on  ” of  the  crowned  C : see  chapter  X.,  p.  1 59. 

“ 1743-1807.  R.  1780. 

^ The  signature  of  Rontgen  and  Kinzing,  “a  Neuwied,”  appears  on  a regulator, 
supported  on  two  broken  columns  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  “ Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers.” 

“ I have  not  succeeded  in  learning  anything  of  this  painter,  who  was,  I suppose,  the 
father  of  Gustave  Zick  of  Coblentz,  a pupil  of  Schadow’s,  born  in  1809.  See  Siret,  Didl. 

“ Journal,  t.  i.,  p.  577, 
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This  first  visit  to  Paris  was  made  when  Rontgen  was  about 
twenty-seven  and  if  he  received  fresh  stimulus  from  the  influences 
which  he  there  encountered,  they  could  not  transform  a manner 
already  distindtly  set,  more  especially  as,  having  created  the  relations 
he  required  for  the  development  of  his  trade,  he  immediately 
returned  to  Neuwied.^  To  the  last  there  clings  about  Rontgen’s 
style  something  which  betrays  the  pupil  of  the  Moravian  brothers. 

Now  began  that  series  of  journeys  about  Europe  accompanied 
by  vans  of  furniture,  which  are  a peculiar  feature  of  Rontgen’s 
mode  of“  doing  business,”  and  to  which  he  owed  something  of  his 
exceptional  reputation.  In  1776,  it  is  said,  he  appeared  at  St. 
Petersburg  with  a great  quantity  of  his  most  important  produdlions. 
The  Empress  was  ready,  we  are  told,  to  admire  and  wonder,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  buy,  her  funds  just  then  being  exhausted 
by  the  war  with  the  Turks.  In  the  night  preceding  the  visit 
which  she  had  promised  to  pay  to  Rdntgen’s  exhibition,  arrived 
the  news  of  a naval  vidlory  won  by  the  Russians  at  Tschesme,  and 
when  she  was  received  on  the  following  day  at  the  place  appointed, 
matters  were  so  arranged  that  her  eyes  should  fall  at  once  on  an 
imposing  “ secretaire,”  which  was  surmounted  by  a clock  bearing 
a Genius,  whose  graver  indicated  the  date  of  the  successful  naval 
engagement,  which  Rontgen  had  contrived  to  add  that  morning. 
Catharine  could  do  no  less,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courtly 
compliment,  than  buy  the  whole  collection. 

M.  Ernest  Zais,^  who  tells  this  story,  has  derived  the  most 
valuable  information  concerning  Rontgen’s  life  and  work  from  his 
researches  in  the  registers  of  Neuwied  and  from  printed  documents 
dealing  with  the  community  of  the  Herrnhiiter  : he  does  not  give 
any  authority  for  this  early  visit  of  the  travelling  ebeniste  to  St. 
Petersburg.  That  Rontgen  was  there  in  1783  is  proved  by  a third 
entry  in  Wille’s  journal  for  the  30th  December,  1784.  “ M. 

Rontgen,”  he  writes,  “ celebre  ebeniste  de  Neuwied,  et  mon  ancien 
ami,  m’est  venu  voir  . . . Celui-cy  a passe  I’hiver  dernier  a Peters- 
bourg,  oil  il  a vendu  toute  sa  belle  ebenisterie  a I’imperatrice  pour 
vingt  mille  roubles,  et  cette  princesse  en  fut  si  contente,  qu’elle  lui 
fit  present  de  cinq  mille  roubles  de  plus,  avec  une  tabatiere  d’or.”^ 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Rontgen  made  two  visits  to 
Russia,  and  that  on  each  occasion  the  Empress  purchased  all  he 


‘ Wille’s  Journal,  5th  March,  1775,  contains  the  entry  of  a letter  to  Rontgen, 
addressed  to  him  at  Neuwied. 

^ Ernest  Zais.  G.  B.  A.,  1890. 

® Journal,  t.  ii.,  p.  109.  M.  de  Champeaux  says  (“  Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  272) 
that  this  furniture  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hermitage. 
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I.  Cabinkt  with  SkvKEs  Plaques.  1>y  Welsweilek.  2.  Cabinets  in  Imionv  and 
(iiLT  Metal,  with  Boulle  Pi.aques,  pietra  dura  and  Medallions. 

( Wallace  Colleclion,  Hertford  House. ) 


had  to  sell,  but  the  period  of  his  greatest  consideration  began  with 
1792,  when  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  appointed  him  a com- 
mercial privy-councillor  and  agent  “ pour  le  cercle  du  Bas-Rhin 
de  I’Empire.”  At  the  same  time,  as  “ ebeniste  mecanicien  de  la 
Reine  Marie-Antoinette,”  he  had  been  received  maitre  at  Paris, 
where  his  warehouse  was  established  in  the  rue  Croix  des  Petits 
Champsd  To  a man  thus  doubly  qualified  access  to  the  Empress 
Catharine  would  have  been  facilitated,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that 
the  earlier  date  given  for  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  is  wrong. 

H is  title  of  “ ebeniste-mecanicien”  reminds  us  that  one  of  the 
special  features  of  Rdntgen’s  works  was  caused  by  the  passion  for 
the  multiplication  of  little  mechanical  tricks  and  devices,  which 
made  his  cabinets,  his  toilette  tables  and  desks  into  “ des  boites  a 
surprises.”  This  talent  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination  over 
his  contemporaries  and  secret  drawers  became  the  rage.  Goethe, 
in  “Wilhelm  Meister,”  when  telling  his  enchanting  story  of  the 
little  fairy  lady  travelling  with  her  mortal  lover,  compares  the  box 
which  she  inhabits  to  one  of  Rontgen’s  desks,  in  which  “ at  a pull 
a multitude  of  springs  and  latches  are  set  in  motion,”  and  a famous 
reading-desk  of  this  class,  in  which  every  apparent  feature  was 
transformed  at  a touch  into  others,  which  revealed  a variety  of  dis- 
similar purposes,  was  presented  by  Catherine  the  Second  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

This  form  of  ingenuity  is  usually  most  conspicuous  in  cabinets 
of  a simple  exterior,  such  as  that  attributed  to  Rontgen  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Massey-Main  waring,  not  to  be  distinguished 
otherwise  from  any  other  bit  of  good  joinery  of  the  same  date 
coming  from  the  Rhine  provinces.  In  the  execution  of  his 
marquetry  work,  Rontgen  seems  to  have  employed  an  assistant  of 
great  skill  named  Chretien  Krause.  His  name  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  the  great  “secretaire”  bought  by  Louis  XVI. 
for  80,000  It.,  and  placed  in  his  own  apartments.  It  was  eleven  feet 
high,  and  was  built  on  the  usual  plan  of  a deep  chest  of  drawers, 
by  which  the  upper  portion  was  supported.  In  front,  the  deco- 
rations of  seven  marquetry  panels  symbolized  the  seven  liberal  arts. 
Sculpture  in  the  centre  was  in  the  aCt  of  engraving  the  Queen’s 
name  on  a column,  to  which  Minerva  was  about  to  attach  Her 
Majesty’s  portrait.  The  three  orders  were  introduced  in  its  con- 
struction with  mouldings  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Parnassus  took  refuge  on  the  top  of  a musical  clock 

‘ The  address  at  first  was  “ chez  M.  Br^ban,  miroitier,  rue  Saint-Martin,  vis-a-vis 
celle  du  Vertbois.”  His  own  address  is  given,  in  1780,  as  in  the  rue  de  Crenelle 
St.  Honor6.  See  de  Champeaux,  t.  ii.,  pp.  269,  270  ; Molinier,  p.  261. 
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by  Kinzing.^  After  having  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storms  of 
the  Revolution  the  clock  got  out  of  order ; it  was  sent  from  the 
Tuileries  during  the  first  Empire  to  be  repaired,  and  seems  then 
to  have  disappeared. 

Rontgen’s  serious  title  to  consideration  lies  in  the  charadter  of 
his  marquetry  work  rather  than  in  the  merits  of  those  cabinets  and 
other  furniture  of  solid  mahogany,  which  one  must  suppose  to 
have  been  merely  the  staple  of  his  trade.  They  certainly  do  not 
refledl  the  taste  of  his  wealthy  customers  at  the  date  of  their 
execution,  for  he  seems  to  have  made  them  and  decorated  them 
with  mean  and  common  little  headings  when  his  compatriot 
Riesener  was  in  his  most  flowery  and  elaborate  phase.  Of  a table, 
which  Rbntgen  exhibited  in  1779,  we  are  told  that  the  top  repre- 
sented a group  of  shepherds,  in  a new  kind  of  marquetry,  the 
shades  and  shadows  of  which  were  carried  out  in  little  pieces  of 
wood.  This  sort  of  marquetry,  says  the  journalist  to  whom  we 
owe  the  description,^  closely  resembles  mosaic  of  marble ; it  is 
executed  in  the  same  manner  so  that  the  shades  are  neither  burnt 
in  nor  engraved,  nor  smoked,  as  has  been  necessary  for  their 
expression  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  marquetry  employed  by 
Rbntgen  is  to  be  found  in  his  occasional  treatment  of  figure  subjects 
with  great  breadth  and  simplicity.  If,  as  is  said,  he  was  indebted 
for  the  design  of  these  to  his  friend,  Zick,  the  painter  of  Coblenz, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Wille,  then  Zick  deserves  his  share 
of  the  compliments  due  to  Rbntgen  on  the  success  achieved  in  the 
inlay  of  his  “ iEneas  saving  Anchises,”^  which  figures  on  the  top  of 
two  oval  work-tables  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  on 
the  even  more  remarkable  panels  which  have  found  a place  at 
either  side  on  the  top  of  a large  flat  writing-table,  decorated  with 
Sevres,  in  the  same  Museum. 

One  of  these  panels  on  the  writing-table  is  signed  “ R.”  It 
represents  a philosopher  in  his  dressing  gown,  attended  by  his 
servant  who  is  unpacking  books,  which  will  form  a considerable 
addition  to  his  master’s  library.  Above  their  heads,  on  the  open 
leaves  of  a folio,  is  inscribed  “ Nihil  simplici  in  genere  omnibus  ex 
partibus  perfedtum  natura  expolivit.  Cicero,  libr.  2,  de  inventione.” 
The  philosopher  himself  has  quitted  Cicero  for  “ Horat.  de  arte 
poetica,”  and  is  absorbed  in  study.  The  panel,  to  which  this  is  a 
pendant,  has  two  Rhineland  peasants,  one  of  whom  is  smoking  a 

' See  Pahin  de  la  Blancherie,  “ Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  lettres  et  des 
arts,”  cited  by  M.  de  Champeaux,  p.  270. 

“ Ibid.  ® See  illustration. 
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pipe  of  amazing  length  of  stem.  They  are  surrounded  by  bales  of  French 
goods,  one  of  which  bears  a complicated  mark,  which  need  not  Furniture 
here  be  reproduced  as  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  Poreign- 
with  Rdntgen’s  signature,  but  represents  merely  a trade  sign.^  ers. 

Oddly  enough  these  two  subjects,  which  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  symbolize  “ Trade  and  Learning,”  are  described  by  M. 
de  Champeaux  and  M.  Molinier  as  representing  “ La  Geographie 
et  le  Commerce  maritime.”  If,  however,  one  fails  to  find  these 
titles  appropriate  one  cannot  but  subscribe  to  all  that  may  be  said 
of  the  freedom  and  ease  of  the  work,  characteristics  which  are  also 
marked  in  the  rendering  of  the  scene  from  the  .^neid,  which 
occurs  oddly  enough  on  two  tables  from  different  collections,  which 
are  almost  identical  in  shape.^  One  of  these  in  the  Jones  bequest 
permits  us  to  compare  the  general  effeCt  attained  by  Rdntgen  with 
the  somewhat  spotty  character  of  similar  work  in  two  tables 
standing  near,  which  are  signed  by  “ G.  Jansen.”^ 

As  to  the  third  table,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Rontgen  in 
the  same  collection,  I find  some  difficulty.  It  is  almost  identical 
in  shape  with  the  other  two,  but  the  marquetry  is  of  a wholly 
different  character.  On  a dark  surface,  the  inlay  is  of  wood, 
chosen  evidently  for  its  resemblance  in  hue  to  ivory  : in  this  wood 
garlands  of  flowers,  tied  with  ribbands,  are  executed  “ en  camaieu,” 
and  shaded  by  colouring  of  a bluish-green  tint.  Inlay  of  the  same 
character  appears  on  two  corner  cupboards  and  on  a fine  upright 
cabinet,  also  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Jones.  All  these  works  present 
features  so  similar,  that  it  is  probable  that  they  came  from  the 
same  atelier.  The  mounts— as  in  the  case  of  the  pair  of  corner 
cupboards  in  Mr.  Massey-Mainwaring’s  collection,  one  of  which  is 
stamped  “ P.  Roussel,”  ^ whilst  the  other  bears  the  name  of 
J.  H.  Riesener — have  no  distinctive  character.  They  are  of  the 
type  common  to  the  work  of  Oeben  and  others  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  seem  to  have  gone  the  round  of  all  the  workshops. 

^ See  Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII  et  au  XVIII  Siecle,”  p.  213. 

One  is  in  the  Jones  bequest } the  other  has,  for  the  present,  been  placed  in  the 
Salon  Serilly. 

® The  work  of  Jansen  is  much  earlier  than  that  of  Rontgen,  who,  as  far  as  I 
know,  uses  no  ivory  in  his  inlay.  Another  foreigner,  “ Georges  Schlichtig,”  has  signed 
a commode  of  early  Louis  Seize  style,  in  the  collection  of  Count  Isaac  de  Camondo, 
which  is  noticeable  for  the  fanciful  delicacy  shown  in  its  use. 

* Bethnal  Green,  Nos.  3180  and  3129.  I'he  panels  of  these  cupboards  are  of  a 
strongly  German  character,  showing  odd  buildings,  odder  trees,  diminutive  figures, 
boats,  sea,  etc.  Roussel,  like  Riesener,  was  employed  by  the  Garde-Meuble  (de 
Champeaux,  “Le  Meuble,”  pp.  162,  264),  and  the  marquetry  may  have  been  given  to 
them  to  mount,  but  sometimes  we  get  more  than  one  name  on  a single  work,  as  when 
we  read  on  a table  in  the  Jones  collection  those  of  Jansen,  Cosson  and  Deloose. 
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In  Wille  referred  to  David  Rontgen  as  “ le  plus  celebre 

ebeniste  de  TEurope.”  His  reputation  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  he  presented  himself  at 
foreign  courts,  and  to  the  skill  with  which  he  drew  attention  to 
those  mechanical  contrivances  which  made  his  work  specially 
entertaining  to  idle  people.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  has  less 
honour  than  his  due  at  the  present  day  because  he  so  seldom  signed 
his  work.  To  find  his  initials  plainly  stamped,  as  they  are,  on  the 
centre  drawer  of  a bureau,  belonging  to  M.  Mialhet,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence.^ 

He  was  free,  it  is  said,  as  a foreigner  from  the  adtion  of  that 
rule  of  the  corporation  at  Paris,  which  enjoined  that  all  work 
should  be  stamped  on  its  completion.^  Such  regulations  could  not 
be  enforced  on  “ goods  made  in  Germany  ” and  David  Rontgen 
made  his  at  Neuwied.  In  this  way  we  must  account  not  only  for 
the  extreme  rarity  of  his  signature  but  for  the  touch  of  the  German 
peasant,  which  seems  to  lie  on  all  his  work. 

Native  charadter  is  a far  more  conspicuous  element  in  the  work 
of  Rontgen  than  in  that  of  Haupt,  the  great  maker  of  French  furni- 
ture at  Stockholm,  who  has  signed  a noble  commode  in  the  Jones 
bequest,  adding,  “ Kongl.  hof.  Schatullmak:  Stockh:  1779.”^ 
Haupt,  I may  say  in  passing,  figures  as  “ Naupt  ” both  in  the 
works  of  M.  de  Champeaux  and  of  M.  Molinier,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  name  and  his  furniture,  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Swedish  royal  palaces,  gives  him  serious  claims  to  reputation. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was,  I should  imagine,  designed  by  Rehn. 

The  effedt  on  the  German  craftsman — who  transferred  himself 
to  Paris  in  the  later  years  of  the  century — of  the  dodtrines  of  the 
pseudo-classic  readtion,  was  far  less  happy  than  the  effedl  of  those 
influences  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  We  have  seen  two 
Germans — governed  by  the  best  traditions  of  the  French  school — 
endowing  the  century  with  the  matchless  “bureau  du  roi;”  the 
powers  of  Weisweiler,  Beneman,  Schwerdfeger  and  their  fellows — 
all  inclined  from  birth  towards  that  logical  dryness  which  has 
frequently  afflidled  the  German  artist — developed  under  less 

’ See  de  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  276.  The  bureau  is,  he  says, 
decorated  with  “ un  superbe  sujet  en  marqueterie  representant  une  scdne  chinoise.” 

^ This  rule  might  lead  us  to  expedl  to  find  everything  stamped,  but  few  pieces  of 
furniture  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  down  to  us  intadl.  When  repaired  by 
the  cabinet  maker  the  plane  has  too  often  destroyed  the  certificate  of  origin  given  by 
the  initials  of  the  maker. 

® See  illustration.  There  are  one  or  two  sideboards  attributed  to  Riesener  at 
Windsor  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  by  Haupt. 
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I.  CoMiMODE  wi'i'H  Panels  ok  Japanese  I^acqujck.  By  Martin  Carlin. 

{Musee  dii  Louvre.) 

2.  Sideboard  bearing  Monogram  of  Marie-Antoinette. 

By  Guillaume  Benemann. 

{Mu see  de  Louvre.) 
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generous  conditions.  They  apprehended  the  intention  of  the  French 
pseudo-classic  revival  in  its  most  rigid  form  with  uncompromising 
decision,  tempered,  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  case  of  Weisweiler,  Foreign- 
by  a somewhat  emasculate  sense  of  elegance  in  detail. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  to  the  style  of  Rdntgen 
than  that  presented  by  the  work  of  his  compatriot,  Adam  Weis- 
weiler— who  was  also,  presumably,  his  contemporary,  since  he 
was  received  into  the  corporation  of  the  maitres-ebenistes  of  Paris 
only  two  years  earlier  than  Rontgen  himself.  His  furniture 
has  often  a toylike  aspedt  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  watch 
without  a smile  the  efforts  of  the  average,  well-developed  Briton 
to  make  aquaintance  with  the  diminutive  cabinets  by  which  he  is 
admirably  represented  at  Hertford  House.  These  are  seen  to 
their  advantage  in  the  photograph  from  which  our  illustration  is 
reproduced,  for  the  Sevres  plaques  that  form  the  panels  are 
common  in  colour,  and  completely  out  of  harmony  with  their 
setting.  In  the  little  writing-table,  at  the  Louvre,^  which  has  a 
waste-paper  basket  on  the  cross-bar  beneath,  Weisweiler  has  the 
happier  luck  of  mounting  pieces  of  fine  old  Japanese  lacquer.  The 
band  beneath  is  of  polished  steel,  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a 
stock  pattern,  which  shows  two  winged  sphinx  supporting  a mask, 
their  tails  elegantly  foliated  to  correspond  with  the  wreaths  which 
figure  right  and  left.  The  central  motive  reappears  on  the  fine 
commode  with  black  lacquer  panels,  in  Mr.  Massey-Main waring’s 
colledlion,  which  bears  the  stamp  “ Adam  Weisweiler,”  but  the 
most  charadteristic  feature  of  all  these  works  is  to  be  found  in  the 
employment  of  extremely  elegant  figures  of  cariatides  to  carry  out 
the  spindle  legs  on  which  both  cabinets  and  table  are  supported,  as 
well  as  to  accompany  the  sides  of  the  commode — ^detached  in  this 
last  instance  after  the  fashion  in  which  Martin  Carlin  detaches  the 
slight  pilasters  which  are  as  persistent  a feature  of  bis  work. 

The  national  prediledtions,  which  in  Weisweiler  developed  in 
the  diredtion  of  an  elegance  too  dry  and  frigid  to  be  gracious,  led 
Guillaume  or  Wilhelm  Beneman^  to  seledt  forms  the  ponderous 
charadter  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  elaborate  delicacy  of  their 
decoration.  Amongst  notes  made  in  the  “ Musee  du  Garde- 
Meuble  ” many  years  ago,  I find  one  written  against  the  great 
mahogany  commode  by  him,  which  is  covered  with  gilt  bronze 
pattern : “ Beneman  is  irritating — cannot  make  up  his  mind 


‘ This  table  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  prince  de  Beauveau,  by  the  “ liste 
civile  ” and  figures  in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  Saint-Cloud,  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  reproduced  by  M.  de  Champeaux,  t.  ii.,  p.  281,  and  by 
Jacquemart,  “ Histoire  du  Mobilier,”  p.  107.  ' R.  1785. 
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whether  his  meuble  is  to  be  of  bronze  or  wood,  but  the  chasing  of  the 
details  is  of  the  greatest  beauty.”^  Though  I have  thought  better 
of  it  since,  yet  I have  not  thought  much  better  of  it.  Before  the 
splendid  furniture,  made  expressly  for  Saint-Cloud — some  of  which 
is  now  in  the  Louvre — one  recalls  descriptions  of  the  furniture  of 
the  First  Empire — “ leur  banalite  s’y  accroit  de  la  richesse  des  objets, 
de  leur  air  de  parade,  du  peu  d’utilite  dont  ils  semblent  pour  la 
vie,  au  point,  qu’on  dirait  un  decor  praticable  seulement  pour  des 
etres  d’imagination  et  de  reve.”^  Josephine,  at  the  Tuileries, 
begged  in  vain  for  “ des  belles  boiseries  dorees,  sculptees  et  peintes 
en  gris,”  the  architects  were  too  strong  for  her  and  Fontaine  in- 
sisted on  the  right  style  of  theatrical  surroundings.^ 

Only  fragments  of  the  “ Memoires  ” of  work  executed  for  the 
administration  of  the  Garde-Meuble  are  now  extant,  but  they  show 
that  in  1786  Beneman,  who  had  been  received  as  a maitre-ebeniste 
in  the  previous  year,  was  engaged  on  his  most  important  com- 
missions from  the  Crown.  In  the  execution  of  these,  he  worked 
with  the  modellers  and  sculptors,  Martin  and  Boizot,  whilst  his 
mounts  were  cast  by  Forestier,  chased  by  Thomire,  Bardin  or 
Tournay,  and  gilt  by  Feuchere  or  Galle.  In  the  accounts  of 
H aure — the  “ fournisseur  en  titre  ” of  the  Garde-Meuble  during 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. — are  to  be  found  not  only 
the  descriptions  of  the  works  ordered  of  Beneman,  but  the  names 
of  all  those  who  were  employed  with  him  on  their  production.^ 
From  these  M.  de  Champeaux  has  selected  for  publication  the 
details  concerning  the  execution  of  a flat  writing-table  which  was  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  famous  “ secretaire  ” by  Oeben  and  Riesener 
in  the  King’s  private  apartments  at  Versailles.  We  learn  that  the 
wax  models  for  the  ornaments — which  were  a repetition  of  those 
designed  by  Duplessis  for  the  “ bureau  du  roi  ” — were  made  by  the 
sculptor  Martin  and  that  Gerard  van  Spaendonck  painted  the 

* I find  that  this  work  was  then  standing  not  far  from  the  great  commode  by 
Riesener  (No.  316),  already  described,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some 
work  by  R.  Lacroix,  of  which  I have  noted  the  simplicity  and  elegance  as  well  as  the 
pearl-like  quality  of  the  headings  by  which  it  is  enriched. 

^ F.  Masson,  “Josephine,  Impdratrice  et  Reine,”  p.  5.  ® Ibid.^  p.  20. 

De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  254.  Haure,  according  to  M.  de  Cham- 
peaux, is  called  “ de  Haure”  in  the  Salons  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  but  M. 
GuifFrey  prints  his  name  without  the  particle  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  works  exhibited, 
in  1774,  at  the  Hotel  Jabach;  “Par  M.  Haure.  Une  Tete  de  Vieillard  ; Buste  en 
terre  cuite  . . . Projet  d’une  Boite  de  Pendule,  ou  se  voient  les  Portraits  du  Roi  et  de 
la  Reine  que  la  Renommde  presente  a la  France.  Esquisse  d’un  pied  de  haul. 
Plusieurs  Esquisses.  . . .”  He  was  a sculptor  of  ornament  to  whom,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  were  entrusted  the  agreements  made  with  all  those  selected  for  the  repair  and 
execution  of  Crown  furniture.  The  appointment  of  such  an  official  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  suppression  of  the  “ manufadture  des  meubles  de  la  Couronne.” 
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flowers  and  fruits  which  were  to  be  carried  out  in  marquetry. 
Before  these  were  executed  by  Guillaume  Kemp,  they  were  worked 
out  on  paper  by  Bertrand  and  cut  into  ten  divisions,  two  of  which 
bore  the  King’s  initials.  The  mounts  were  chiselled  by  Bardin 
and  gilt  by  Thomire  and  Galle,  Beneman’s  share  in  the  work  being 
solely  that  of  the  cabinet-maker.^ 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  his  workmanship  or  the 
marvellous  craft  of  those  who  collaborated  with  him  in  the 
produdtion,  whether  of  the  great  commodes  which  were  trans- 
ferred in  1882^  from  Fontainebleau  to  the  Musee  du  Mobilier 
National,  or  of  those  other  triumphs  of  his  skill  which  came  into 
the  Louvre  from  St.  Cloud.  I have  given  as  an  illustration  the 
sideboard  with  the  monogram  of  the  Queen,  not  only  as  being 
splendidly  elaborate,  but  because  it  has  the  peculiar  historical  interest 
attaching  to  everything  that  is  known  to  have  been  the  property 
of  one  whose  tragic  fate  has  marked  her  out  for  the  commiseration 
and  interest  of  the  whole  world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  as  typical 
an  example  of  Beneman’s  work  as  the  commodes  from  Fontainebleau, 
for  the  etagere  sides  impose  a certain  movement  on  the  lines  of  con- 
struction and  necessitate  a lighter  and  simpler  treatment  of  the  sup- 
ports to  right  and  left  of  the  centre  panel.  In  the  great  commodes, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything  except  the 
outline  of  a ponderous  chest.  All  the  suggestions  of  architectural 
form  in  arch  and  spandril  are  obtained  in  the  application  of  orna- 
ment, which  has  really  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  accentuating 
or  indicating  construction. 

In  spite  of  the  assemblage  of  costly  material  handled  with 
lavish  skill,  the  intended  effeCt  of  magnificence  just  lacks  that  air 
of  easy  profusion  without  which  magnificence  tends  to  mere  osten- 
tation or  even  vulgarity.  Yet,  somehow,  Beneman  does  stop  short 
of  vulgarity  and  does  achieve  magnificence,  but  he  is  always  a 
little  dull  and  more  than  a little  heavy.  The  commode  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  which  he  carried  out  with  the  help  of  Joseph  Stocked 
and  decorated  with  a military  trophy,  reminds  one  of  a triumphal 
arch,  so  impersonal  is  it  in  charafter.^  Several  of  a similar  style 

* “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  254,  256. 

^ The  Exhibition  of  “ L’Art  rdtrospeftif,”  held  in  that  year,  did  enormous  service 
to  the  history  of  French  art  by  permitting  the  comparison  of  the  works  of  various 
masters.  The  works  of  Beneman  had  previously  been  laid  to  the  account  of  Riesener, 
but  the  stamp  of  Beneman  on  furniture  then  shown  established  his  claims  and  we 
have  now  no  monstrous  evolution  to  account  for  in  tracing  the  development  of 
Riesener’s  talent.  ® R.  1775. 

^ Reproduced  by  M.  de  Champeaux,  p.  253.  I do  not  know  the  exaft  date 
of  this  work,  but  I have  always  supposed  it  to  be  later  than  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
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figure  in  the  “ Salle  de  dessins  ” of  the  Louvre  ; the  Wallace  col- 
ledlion  shows  but  a simple  example,  in  the  feet  of  which  lions’ 
claws  have  been  exchanged  for  eagles’  talons.  No  such  trivial  details 
can,  however,  modify  in  any  serious  degree  the  monumental  aspect 
proper  to  Beneman’s  work,  which  most  certainly  recalls  rather  the 
imposing  features  of  Gondouin’s  architedlure  than  the  hand  of 
Dugourc,  to  whose  design  their  composition  has,  I believe 
erroneously,  been  attributed. 

The  Queen’s  patronage  of  her  countrymen  probably  caused  the 
order  for  one  of  her  great  jewel-cabinets  to  be  given  to  Jean-Ferdi- 
nand  Schwerdfeger.^  One  ordered  for  her  of  Gouthiere — probably 
by  the  Duke  d’Aumont — at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  decorated 
by  gilt  reliefs  on  steel  modelled  by  Boizot.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a marvel  of  workmanship,  but  disappeared  during  the  Revolution. 
Probably  it  was  too  small  for  the  treasures  it  was  intended  to  hold, 
for  amongst  Bellanger’s  papers  at  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes,  I found 
a “ Projet  de  meuble  destine  a serrer  les  Bijoux  de  Mme.  la  Dau- 
phine  execute  d’apres  les  dessins  de  M.  Belanger,  architedte,  des- 
sinateur  des  Menus  Plaisirs  du  Roy.  Approuve  pour  estre  execute. 
Le  due  d’Aumont.”  This  design,  in  which  very  likely  Dugourc 
co-operated,  is  of  the  most  decided  Empire  type,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  I have  not  come  across  it  or  any  trace  of  its  existence. 

Even  if  the  Cabinet  designed  by  Bellanger  was  executed  prior 
to  1774,  it  had  probably  become  far  too  small  to  contain  the  jewels 
belonging  to  the  Qupen  in  1787,  when,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Mme.  Campan,^  the  one — which  (after  a stay  in  the 
Petit  Palais^)  has  now  been  removed  to  Versailles — was  com- 
pleted under  the  orders  of  Bonnefoy-Duplan,  the  “ garde-meuble- 
concierge  ” of  the  Queen  at  Trianon.  The  work  of  Schwerdfeger 
was — like  that  of  Beneman — the  work  of  the  cabinet-maker,  and 
he  has  shown  himself  in  this  example  an  equal  master  of  his  craft. 
As  for  the  bronzes,  they  are  probably  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
by  Gouthiere,^  but  by  those  who  were  regularly  employed  by 
the  Garde-Meuble  : — Forestier,  Thomire  or  Feuchere.^  The 
details  may  be  seen  fairly  well  in  our  illustration,  but  I must  call 
attention  to  the  delicate  paintings  under  glass  framed  in  mother- 
o’pearl  which  were  executed  by  the  miniature-painter,  Degault, 

' R.  1786.  T.  i.,  p.  304. 

® It  was  for  a long  while  at  the  Tuileries.  After  having  figured  in  the  Mus^e  des 
Souverains,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  St.  Cloud  during  the  Restoration  ; then  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Trianon,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Paris  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1900. 

* Davillier,  “ Cabinet  du  due  d’Aumont,”  p.  xxii. 

' De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  282. 
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and  which,  alas ! I have  seen  in  a better  state  than  they  are  in  at 
present.  The  method  lent  itself  specially  well  to  the  carrying  out 
of  ornament  of  a pompeian  charadler.  Degault  is,  in  fadt,  usually 
described  as  “ peintre  de  camees,”  and  this  class  of  work  was  often 
— as  shown  in  the  panels  of  a small  sideboard  in  the  collection  of 
Count  I.  de  Camondo — employed  on  designs  in  themselves  of 
exceeding  grace  and  beauty.^  The  possibilities  which  it  presented 
of  excessive  elegance  and  minuteness  of  detail  recommended  its 
use  to  men  who  sought  a compensation  for  the  heaviness  of  their 
constructions  in  covering  them  with  the  utmost  elaboration  of 
miniature  ornament,^  but  miniature  ornament  cannot  lighten  heavy 
work  if  the  proportions  are  not  in  themselves  good. 

Now,  if  the  jewel-cabinet  of  Marie-Antoinette  be  compared 
with  the  Windsor  cabinet,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  its  propor- 
tions are  not  only  less  elegant,  but  are  infinitely  poorer  in  charafter. 
The  weight  of  the  oblong  coffer  itself  is  rendered  all  the  more 
trying  to  the  eye  by  its  horizontal  position  and  by  the  pyramidal 
shape  of  the  group  of  figures  resting,  in  the  centre,  on  the  dead 
level  of  the  upper  line.  In  the  Windsor  cabinet  far  narrower 
proportions  are  carried  skilfully  upwards  by  crowning  ornament, 
in  which  anything  like  a pyramidal  effeCt  is  most  skilfully  avoided 
both  in  the  centre  group  itself  and  in  the  flower-filled  vases  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  on  either  side.  If  we  examine  the  base 
of  either  of  these  cabinets,  we  find  that  both  rest  on  the  same 
eight  eccentric  quiversful  of  arrows,  which  were  then  popular  as 
supports  for  tables,  beds,  and  every  sort  of  furniture  ; they  are, 
however,  employed  with  a difference.  In  the  Windsor  cabinet 
they  are  brought  into  two  groups  of  four,  each  united  by  cross- 
bars on  which  stand  vases  out  of  the  mouths  of  which  are  issuing 
flames ; in  the  jewel-cabinet  of  the  Queen  there  are  no  such 
alleviations,  but  the  eight  straight  quivers  stand  in  uncompromising 
and  ungracious  freedom.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  them  in  their 
naked  simplicity,  and  not  remember  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
those  changes  which  will  bring  us  to  the  square  ungainly  stumps 
with  which  Jacob  Desmalter  supported  the  jewel-cabinet  of  Marie- 
Louise.^ 

* The  rage  for  novelty  and  the  love  of  very  brilliant,  if  delicate  colour,  led  to  the 
execution  of  similar  decoration  under  glass,  in  the  feathers  of  humming-birds  and 
other  birds  of  bright  plumage.  M.  Molinier  cites  (p.  210)  the  tnkdailler  of  the 
chateau  de  Versailles,  now  in  the  colleftion  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  as  thus 
decorated.  It  is,  however,  an  art  that  is  still  practised  very  skilfully  in  London. 

The  face  of  a clock  by  “James  Cox,  London  ” (No.  884,  Hamilton  Palace  sale) 
showed  an  elaborate  miniature  by  Degault. 

^ Reproduced,  de  Champeaux,  t.  ii.,  p.  305,  and  Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier,  etc.,” 
p.231  . 
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The  reign  of  bad  taste  is  magnificently  illustrated  by  this 
terrible  work,  which  rivals  in  hideous  fascination  the  famous  bed 
of  Napoleon  at  Compiegne.  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor 
preferred  it  to  a chef-d’ ceuvre  by  Riesener  and  that  its  execution 
brought  Desmalter  a European  reputation  and  orders  from  all  the 
Courts. 

Oppenord,  Meissonier,  the  freres  Slodtz,  had  kept  the  memory 
of  the  large  distindlion  of  Le  Brun  in  the  moment  of  wildest 
licence.  We  may  say  before  all  their  work,  as  before  the  famous 
medailler  carried  out  by  Gaudereau  for  Louis  XV.,  which  is  now 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale, 

“Ob  alles  in  ewigen  Wechsel  Jcreist 
Es  beharret  im  Wechsel  ein  ruhiger  Geist.” 

The  trophies  and  garlands  which  followed  curves  of  rock  and  shell 
were  seized  on  by  the  great  masters  of  design  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.  and  arranged  on  lines  of  fine  construction.  Verberckt, 
Rousseau,  Guibert,  the  Caffieri,  Oeben  and  Riesener,  Martincourt, 
Duplessis,  Gouthiere,  Thomire,  all  the  innumerable  band  of 
workers  whose  art  is  classed  as  Louis  XVL,  followed  in  the  same 
direction  till  the  beauty  of  line  which  it  had  been  thought  to 
obtain  by  a direCt  appeal  to  classic  shapes  was  lost  in  the  passion 
for  a supposed  correftness  which  blinded  men  to  the  poverty  of  the 
forms  which  they  overlaid  with  costly  ornament. 

In  their  decoration  the  old  sentiment  of  balance  and  restraint 
which  had  guided  the  production  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
furniture  ever  made,  entirely  disappeared,  and  finally,  by  the 
abuse  of  the  gilt  mount,  simplicity  itself  was  rendered  wholly 
vulgar. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

A WORD  ON  VERNIS-MARTIN 

IN  his  comedy  of  **  Nanine,”  ^ represented  on  June  i6th,  1749, 
Voltaire  pays  a handsome  tribute  to  the  fashionable  “ Vernis- 
Martin.”  The  “ baronne  ” of  the  play  is  assured  by  her 
footman  Marin,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  of  the  due  mag- 
nificence of  the  expedled  wedding  presents : 

“ Six  beaux  chevaux,  vous  serez  contente 
De  la  berline,  elle  est  bonne  et  brillante, 

Tous  les  panneaux  par  Martin  sont  vernis.” 


We  are  thus  reminded  that  Guillaume  Martin  was  originally  a 
coach-painter,  and  that  he  and  his  three  brothers,  Simon-Etienne, 
Julien,  and  Robert^ — all  “ maitres-peintres-vernisseurs,”  won  their 
chief  distinctions  in  the  practice  of  their  trade. 

Many  imitations,  more  or  less  successful,  had  been  made  of 
oriental  lacquer  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.^  The 
inventories  made  at  the  death  of  the  Great  King  contain  so  great 
a number  of  cabinets  and  other  articles  of  furniture  enriched  by 
means  of  lacquer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  had  been 
brought  from  the  East.^ 

‘ Nanine,  adle  iii.,  sc.  v.,  “ Chef-d’CEuvres  des  auteurs  comiques,”  t.  v.,  p.  54. 

“ They  were  the  children  of  Etienne  Martin,  “ tailleur  d’habits.”  See  de  Cham- 
peaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  1 84. 

® See  Paul  Mantz,  “ L’Exposition  retrospective,”  G.  B.  A.,  1866  ; also  de  Cham- 
peaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  p.  184.  “ Le  Livre  commode  de  Pradel,”  published 

in  1692,  names  one  Le  Roy,  as  painting  all  sorts  of  furniture  “en  vernis  de 
la  chine,”  and  Langlois,  “ pere  et  fils,”  as  making  screens  and  cabinets,  “ fa9on  de  la 
chine.” 

^ De  Champeaux,  p.  182,  and  Jules  GuilFrey,  “ Inventaire  du  mobilier  de  la 
Couronne.” 
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The  credit  justly  due  to  the  Martin — chiefly  we  may  con- 
jecture to  Guillaume  I’aine  and  Simon-Etienne  le  cadet — is  that  of 
having  given  an  enormous  industrial  extension  to  the  application 
of  the  famous  transparent  lac  varnish  which  in  the  practice  of 
their  daily  trade  they  had  brought  to  perfection. 

Panels  of  oriental  lacquer  were  inserted  not  only  in  cabinets  and 
commodes^  but  in  the  sedan-chairs  and  coaches  of  the  wealthy. 
On  September  24th,  1723,  Mathieu  Marais  notes  that  the  Count 
de  Charolais  had  given  his  mistress,  Mile.  Delisle,  “ un  carosse 
magnifique  de  pieces  de  la  Chine.”  In  the  following  year  (1724) 
the  advertisement  of  Martin  I’aine  appeared  in  the  “ Mercure.”  He 
and  his  brother  lost  no  time  in  pushing  forward  their  claims,  and 
in  1730  an  arret  du  conseil — renewed  in  1744 — gave  to  Simon- 
Etienne  le  cadet,  the  right  of  making  “ toutes  sortes  d’ouvrages  en 
relief  de  la  Chine  et  du  Japon  ” for  twenty  years,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  workers,  with  the  exception  of  his  brother  Guillaume 
I’aine.  The  two  younger  brothers,  Julien  and  Robert,  seem  to 
have  lived  and  worked  in  a subordinate  position  to  that  occupied 
by  their  elders.  Guillaume’s  name  alone  is  mentioned  in  1738  as 
employed  on  the  “ berline  ” for  the  cortege  of  the  Prince  de 
Lichtenstein,  whilst  Simon-Etienne  prepared  a “ caleche  ” for  the 
same  purpose.^ 

Their  success  in  the  execution  of  these  commissions  appears  to 
have  brought  them  the  final  consecration  of  their  ingenious  art 
when,  in  1748,  all  their  various  establishments  were  declared 
“ ManufaClure  Nationale,”  Six  years  earlier  (1742),  we  get  the 
first  mention  of  the  famous  green  varnish  in  the  list  of  presents 
sent  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  Grand  Seigneur  : “ Un  grand  jeu  d’orgue, 
avec  son  buffet  verni  en  vert  par  le  sieur  Martin.”  For  pure 
colour,  the  small  “ chaise  a porteurs  ” of  the  children  of  the 
Montmorency  family  in  the  Musee  Cluny  may  be  cited  in  the 
first  rank.  The  little  bouquets  of  flowers  by  which  it  is  covered 
are  not  remarkable,  the  little  Love,  who  supports  the  coat  of  arms 
on  the  door,  is  ill  drawn,  but  the  work  charms  by  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  green  ground.  The  beauty  of  this  famous  ground, 
powdered  with  gold,  is  again  seen  to  perfection  on  the  magnificent 
coach,  in  the  Musee  Cluny,  described  as  “ ayant  servi  aux  ambas- 
sadeurs  de  France  a Vienne  sous  Louis  XV.”  Three  of  the  panels 
are  painted  with  groups  in  the  style  of  Le  Moine,^  and  in  the 

' Mantz,  “Exposition  retrospeftive,”  G.B.A.,  1866.  Jacquemart,  “ Histoire  du 
Mobilier,”  pp.  105,  106. 

^ M.  de  Champeaux  has  already  called  attention  to  the  way  in  which  these 
splendid  works  are  suffering  from  the  damp  of  the  Musee.  In  writing  of  this  one, 
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I.  Four  Panels  oi-'  Vernis  Martin, 
{South  Kensington  Museum.) 


2.  Cabinet.  Pv  Martin  Carlin. 
{]  Vat /ace  Collection.,  Hertford  House.) 


“ chaise  a porteurs  ” of  the  same  reign,  in  the  same  museum,  we 
find  groups  of  figures  to  right  and  left  on  the  side  panels  with  the 
arms  of  the  owner  in  front  on  a ground  of  gold.  A similar  ground 
appears  on  the  four  panels  in  front  of  a sideboard  at  South  Ken- 
sington,^ which,  brought  to  London  from  Paris  badly  damaged,  in 
1850-60,  was  not  only  rebacked  and  remade,  but  unfortunately 
decorated  by  a painter  named  Christian  with  inappropriate  orna- 
ment on  the  upper  portions  of  the  legs. 

The  death  of  Martin  Paine  took  place,  we  are  told,  in  1749, 
the  year  in  which  some  of  his  family  began  to  work  at  Versailles 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Dauphine,  Marie- 
Josephe  de  Saxe.^  The  disappearance  of  all  these  decorations,  as 
well  as  of  those  executed  at  Bellevue  and  at  other  great  houses  in 
France ; ^ the  foreign  charadter  of  those  at  Sans-Souci  which  were 
carried  out  by  Jean-Alexandre  Martin  with  the  help  of  one  of  the 
Oppenhaupts,^  led  me  to  attach  the  greater  importance  to  a hint 
given  by  M.  de  Champeaux  concerning  the  recent  existence  in 
Paris  of  a Salon  decorated  by  one  of  the  Martin  : “ Le  dernier,” 
he  says,  “ que  nous  ayons  vu  avait  ete  place  dans  Photel  Pontalba, 
apres  avoir  ete  enleve  de  Photel  d’Havre.”  ® This  decoration, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  “ Salon  de  la  Chine,”  had  been  first 
installed  by  the  Duchess  du  Maine  in  the  hotel  built  by  de  Cotte 
for  the  dowager-duchess  de  Conti,  which  stood  not  far  from  those 
built  by  Boffrand  in  the  Quartier  St.  Germain  for  the  marquis 
de  Torcy  and  the  marquis  de  Seignelay.®  A little  inquiry  showed 
that  from  the  Hotel  Pontalba,  the  “ Salon  de  la  Chine  ” had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  M.  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  and  it 
was  with  some  sense  of  disappointment  that  having  followed  it 
so  far,  I found  it  to  be  impossible  to  go  further  on  account  of  the 
works  still  in  progress  in  his  hotel. 

Disappointment,  however,  awaited  me  had  I been  able  to  visit 
the  famous  Salon,  for  it  is  not  a “ decoration  peinte  par  les 
Martin.”  My  friend,  M.  Gustave  Dreyfus,  writes,  “ Le  Salon 
Chinois  de  Photel  Pontalba  est  en  laque  de  Chine  et  non  en 

which  was  bought  at  Milan,  he  says : “ II  est  a craindre  que  son  exposition  dans  une 
salle  humide  n’occasionne  des  degradations  qui  sont  deja  sensibles  et  qui  iront  sans  cesse 
en  s’aggravant.” 

' Bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  colledtions.  (No.  295.) 

^ See  Chapter  VI.,  p.  97. 

^ Madame  de  Graffigny  mentions  that  one  of  the  ceilings  at  Cirey  was  painted  by 
a pupil  of  the  Martin. 

* Jean-Alexandre  was  the  son  of  Robert  Martin,  and  when  he  married,  in  1767, 
entitled  himself  “Vernisseur  du  roi  de  Prusse.”  De  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,” 
pp.  186,  189. 

“ Ibid.^  p.  192.  ° Note  I,  p.  16. 
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vernis  Martin.  Ces  panneaux  ont  ete  commandes  en  Chine  sur 
des  dessins  faits  en  France  et  ont  ete  places  dans  I’hotel  bati  pour 
le  due  du  Maine,  rue  de  Lille.”  It  is,  therefore,  only  too  true 
that  of  all  the  decorations  executed  by  the  Martin,  which  existed 
quite  recently  in  old  houses  in  Paris,  not  one  remains. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  we  except  one  or  two 
screens,  one  or  two  splendid  specimens  of  coach-painting,  the  work 
of  the  Martin  shows  to  the  best  advantage  on  objedls  of  small 
size.  It  is  seen  in  perfedtion  on  fans,  such  as  the  very  pretty  one 
representing  Alexander  and  Porus,  after  Le  Brun,  exhibited  by 
M.  Boucheron  in  1888,  or  on  small  boxes,  like  the  round  box  once 
in  the  Spitzer  colledlion,  the  gold  ground  of  which  was  decorated 
with  figures  of  Diana  and  an  attendant  nymph.  Such  work  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  most  costly  mounts,  and  we  read  of  a 
“ boite  en  or  . . . en  vernis  martin  toute  ciselee  et  ouvragee  en  or 
par  le  fameux  Pierre  Germain,”  which  was  in  the  colledtion  of 
M.  Leopold  Double.  In  these  lovely  toys  we  can  look  into  the 
fine  work  upon  the  gold — the  waves  and  stripes  and  powderings 
which  gleam  through  the  transparent  varnish  finally  applied. 
The  ground  of  a little  needlecase  in  my  possession — wholly  of  gold 
leaf — is  festooned  with  ribbed  lines  and  stripes,  on  which  are 
sprinkled  crown-imperial  lilies  and  other  flowers,  and  little  butter- 
flies painted  in  colour,  but  work  so  fine  as  this  is  absolutely  in- 
effedlive  except  when  employed  on  this  small  scale. 

The  passion  for  the  green  tint  was  actually  so  keen  that  any 
decoration  of  its  surface  was  felt  to  be  unnecessary.  It  was  suffi- 
cient that  colour  and  varnish  should  receive — as  in  the  famous 
table  by  I.  Dubois  at  Hertford  House — the  support  of  richly 
chased  mounts.  The  style  of  these  mounts  has  a splendid  vigour, 
that  of  the  trophies  on  the  base  of  the  “ serre-papier  ” which 
accompanies  the  table  is  less  good,  and  the  gilt  group — containing, 
amongst  others,  figures  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Peace  and  War — 
presents  a somewhat  gingerbread  aspedt.  This  charadter  is  marked 
in  the  boat-shaped  inkstand  with  mermaids  at  the  prow  and  stern, 
and  the  whole  group  of  works  has  that  slightly  vulgar  air  which 
denotes  the  intention  of  “ I’exportation.”  In  this  case,  “ I’exporta- 
tion  pour  la  Russie  ” was  in  view,  for  these  costly  toys  were  a 
present  from  Louis  XV.  to  Catharine  of  Russia. 

In  contrast  to  this  rather  brazen  magnificence  stands  that  class 
of  subjedts  usually  attributed  to  the  youngest  brother  of  Martin 
Paine,  Robert  Martin.^  He  it  is  who,  not  content  to  imitate  the 

’ 1706-1765.  For  later  work  of  this  class  see  A.  Jacquemart,  “Notes  sur  la 
manufadlure  de  laque  a Paris  en  1767,”  G.  B.  A.,  1856,  p.  309, 
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models  which  he  sought  to  rival,  gave  to  his  art  a turn  entirely 
French.  The  fanciful  figures  on  the  panels  of  his  chairs  and  his 
chariots  : the  courtly  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  the  Loves  and 
Graces,  have  often  a wonderful  delicacy  of  charm.  Their  bright 
hues,  and  the  brighter  hues  of  the  flowers  by  which  they  are 
accompanied,  receive  an  all  subduing  glow  from  the  skilled  use  of 
gold,  whether  it  covers  wholly  or  but  partially  the  ground  on 
which  they  lie.  After  the  death  of  Robert  Martin  the  art  which 
he  so  brilliantly  illustrated  appears  to  have  dropped  to  the  level  of 
a common  industry. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  here  repeat  the  criticisms  by  which 
I have  continuously  tried  to  classify  the  various  groups  of  work 
dealt  with  in  this  volume.  Again  and  again  I have  attempted  to 
make  it  evident  that  their  relative  excellence  must  be  determined 
by  the  measure  in  which  they  possess  the  pre-eminent  quality  of 
“ style.”  At  the  present  time  the  chronicles  of  the  audtion  room 
show  that  the  arts  of  the  eighteenth  century  inspire  the  keenest 
competition  amongst  those  who  look  on  the  possession  of  costly 
furniture  as  one  of  the  most  expressive  signs  of  wealth.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  not  to  observe  how  small  an  element  of  just 
appreciation  mingles  with  the  passion  which  devotes  to  their 
purchase  the  vast  fortunes  of  our  day.  In  this  and  in  other 
respedls  the  millionaires  who  now  seek  after  these  things  present 
a strong  contrast  to  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed. 

The  French  financier,  that  great  figure  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  one  whose  tastes  had  been  moulded  not  only  by  the 
pressure  of  tradition  but  by  the  surroundings  in  which  he  had 
been  born.  By  a list  of  the  names  of  the  “ Fermiers-generaux  ” 
we  can  follow  up  all  the  improvements  of  Paris.  For  them  were 
raised  those  marvellous  hotels  which  amaze  us  even  now  as  we 
come  across  them  in  some  narrow  and  dirty  street.  They  were 
fit  to  co-operate,  as  they  did  co-operate,  in  the  fulfilment  of  what 
has  been  described  as  the  “ mission”  of  the  French  aristocracy  of 
that  day,  by  directing  the  arts  of  the  nation.  Not  content  simply 
to  run  up  prices  at  sales  under  the  guidance  of  dealers,  these  men 
understood  that  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  develop  “ les  elemens  du 
travail  contemporain,  d’alimenter  Tart  du  present  et  de  preparer 
Part  de  I’avenir.”  In  this  exercise  of  their  taste  and  their  intelli- 
gence is  to  be  found  the  apology  for  their  reckless  prodigality, 
but  the  combination  of  circumstances  by  which  individual  luxury 
rendered  service  to  the  State  does  not  seem  likely,  at  least  in  our 
days,  to  be  repeated. 
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(A)  List  of  Artists  and  Workmen  leaving  Paris  for  St.  Peters- 

burg IN  1716. 

(B)  Gerard  Van  Spaendonck — Salons. 

(C)  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry — Salons. 

(D)  List  of  Officials  at  the  Gobelins. 

(E)  Jacques  Caffieri — Chronological  List  of  his  Work  for  the 

Crown. 

(F)  Oeben  and  Riesener — Detailed  Agreement  for  the  Bureau 

DU  Roi. 

(G)  Gouthiere — Entries  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Duke 

d’Aumont. 

(H)  Duplessis — Entries  in  the  Livre-Journal  of  Lazare 

Duvaux. 

(I)  List  of  French  Cabinet-Makers,  Reproduced  from  “ Le 
MoBILIER  AU  XVII  ET  AU  XVIII  SlECLE,”  WITH  THE 
Permission  of  M.  Emile  Molinier. 
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(A) 

CONGE  ACCORDE  AU  LE  BLOND  ET  A SA  COMPAGNIE 
POUR  ALLER  PRES  SA  MAJESTE,  CZARIENNE, 

LE  15  AVRIL,  1716. 

LOUIS-ANTOINE  DE  PARDAILLAN  DE  GONDRIN,  DUG 

D’ANTIN,  ETC. 

EtAT  DES  PERSONNES  QUI  DESIRENT  ALLER  A St.  PeTERSBOURG  POUR 
TRAVAILLER  AU  SERVICE  DE  Sa  MaJESTE  CzaRIENNE. 


List  of 
Artists 
and 

Workmen 
leaving 
Paris  for 
St.  Peters- 
burg in 
1716. 


Gens  qui  portent  par  terre. 

M.  le  Blonde^  architeSie. 

Marie  Marguerite  I’Evesque,  son  Spouse. 

Son  fils  4ge  de  six  ans. 

Nicolas  Girard^  dessinateur  dud.  s''  Le  Blond. 

Jean-Martin  Schumacher,  gentilhomme  allemand. 

Fran^oise-Catherine  Gouet,  cousine  dud.  s'"  Le  Blond. 

Fran^oise  Le  Comte,  femme  de  chambre  de  M®  le  Blond. 

Claude  Bergereau  I , • j j r t r>i  j 

. . T }-  laquais  dud.  s"^  Le  Blond. 

Antoine  Lapierre  J ^ 

Girard  Sualem,  machiniste. 

Jean  Michel,  menusier. 


dessinateurs  dud.  s*^  le  Blond. 


Gens  qui  vont  par  mer  et  qui  doivent  se  joindre  d Charleville, 

Nicolas  Pineau.,  sculpteur. 

Marianne  Simon,  sa  femme. 

Marguerite  Simon,  sa  belle-soeur. 

Marie-Marguerite  Simon,  sa  belle-mere. 

BarthHemy  Guillaume.^  compagnon  sculpteur. 

Nicolas  Perard^  aussi  compagnon  sculpteur. 

Marie  Perard,  sa  femme. 

Jntoine  Tessier^  dit  Derville,  J 
Alexandre  Girard.,  / 

Charles  Tapa,  construdteur  et  inspedleur  des  BAtiments. 

Edme  de  Bourbon,  appareilleur  et  tailleur  de  pierres. 

Fransois  Batellier,  I 

Antoine  Coeur  d acier,  dit  Lassurance,j 
Fran9ois  Foy,  ma^on. 

Charles  le  Clerc,  charpentier. 

Paul  Joseph  Sualem,  compagnon  machiniste. 

Edme  Pelletier,  valet  dud.  sieur  Gerard  Sualem. 

Ren6  Sualem,  compagnon  du  s'"  Michel,  menuisier. 

Guillaume  Belin,  serrurier. 

Antoine  Barbier,  1 , , T}„n- 

Jean  Buffet,  ’ I dud.  Beilin. 
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yean  Noiset  de  Saint-Mange^  cizeleur. 
jean  Lombardy  orphevre  bijoutier. 
Estienne  Sauvage,  fondeur. 

Edtne  Bourgoin,  compagnon  bijoutier. 
Jean  Ferre,  jardinier. 
yean~yacques  Gauthier^ 
jean-Louis  Vavocque^ 

Pierre  Grignon^ 
y ean-Baptiste  Bourdin^ 

Pierre  Camousse, 

Franpise  Camousse^  son  fils* 

Philippes  Camousse^  son  frere, 

Arnoul  Masson^ 

Noel  Ransony 


tapissiers  hautelissiers. 


Van 

Spaen- 

donck 

(Gerard). 


Certifions  a tous  qu’il  appartiendra  que  le  Roy  a permis  aux  desnomm6s  dans 
l’4tat  ci-dessus  de  sortir  du  royaume  et  d’aller,  tant  par  mer  que  par  terre,  a Saint 
P4tersbourg  travailler  au  service  de  Sa  Majest6  czarienne.  En  foy  de  quoy  etc.  . . . 
A Paris,  le  15  avril  1716. 

Sign6  : le  due  d’Antin,  etc. 

(Arch.  nat.  O^,  1087,  p.  150.) 


(B) 

VAN  SPAENDONCK  (GERARD). 

Salons. 

1777  Fleurs,  dans  un  vase  d’agate.  Tableau  de  21  pouces  de  haut,  sur  17  de  large. 

Etude  de  raisins  d’Alexandrie  et  muscats.  Tableau  de  17  pouces  de  haut,  sur 
21  de  large. 

Un  Bouquet  de  fleurs  peint  sur  papier,  a I’aquarelle.  De  16  pouces  et  demi 
de  haut,  sur  13  de  large. 

Un  Vase  de  marbre  jaune  antique,  rempli  de  fleurs.  Tableau  de  2 pieds  et 
demi  de  haut,  sur  2 pieds  de  large. 

1779  DifF^rentes  Fleurs  dans  un  vase  de  marbre  blanc,  m616es  avec  des  fruits,  comme 
ananas,  p^ches,  raisins,  etc.  Tableau  de  2 pieds  et  demi  de  haut,  sur  2 
pieds  de  large. 

Des  Fleurs  dans  un  vase  de  marbre  jaune  antique.  2 pieds  3 pouces  de  haut, 
sur  1 pied  10  pouces  de  large. 

Un  Dessin  peint  a gouache  sur  papier  blanc,  reprdsentant  un  Bouquet  de  Fleurs. 

Autre  Dessin  peint  sur  papier  bleu,  d’un  Bouquet  de  Fleurs. 

1781  Tableau  repr^sentant  un  vase  sculpt^  en  bas-reliefs,  et  rempli  de  Fleurs  et  de 
Fruits,  se  d6tachant  sur  un  fonds  d’Architedlure.  De  3 pieds  2 pouces  de 
haut,  sur  2 pieds  7 pouces  de  large. 

§uatre  Dessins,  peints  a gouache  et  a I’aquarelle  de  Fleurs  et  de  Fruits, 
n Tableau  representant  un  Vase  de  marbre,  rempli  de  Fleurs,  et  dans  le  bas 
un  grouppe  de  Fleurs  et  de  Fruits.  De  2 pieds  et  demi  de  haut,  sur  2 
pieds  de  large.  C’est  le  morceau  de  reception  de  1’ Auteur. 

1783  Un  Vase  d’albdtre  orientale  rempli  de  diff^rentes  fleurs,  pos6  sur  un  socle,  ou 
sont  repr^sent^s  des  Enfans  en  bas-relief.  2 pieds  et  demi  de  haut,  sur  2 
de  large. 

Deux  Tableaux  ovales,  I’un  un  Vase  de  lapis  lasulis,  et  I’autre  un  Vase  de 
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porphire  ; tous  deux  remplis  de  difF^rentes  fleurs.  17  pouces  de  haut,  sur 
14  de  large. 

Etude  de  Peches,  poshes  sur  une  pierre.  9 pouces  de  haut,  sur  13  de  large. 

Autre  Tableau  de  Peches  dans  une  assiette.  14  pouces  de  haut,  sur  17  de 
large. 

Deux  Plantes  etrangeres  peints  sur  velin,  faisant  suite  de  la  colle<SHon  des 
plantes  pour  le  Roi.  15  pouces  de  haut,  sur  12  de  large. 

1785  Tableau  repr^sentant  un  Pi^destal  d’albatre,  enrichi  de  Bas-relief,  sur  lequel 
est  pos6e  une  Corbeille  de  Fleurs,  et  a c6t6  un  Vase  de  bronze.  Ce 
Tableau  de  4 pieds  3 pouces  de  haut,  sur  3^  pieds  et  demi  de  large,  est 
pour  le  Roi. 

Tableau  ovale.  Vase  de  Porphyre  garni  de  fleurs.  i pied  ii  pouces  de  large, 
sur  I pied  9 pouces  de  haut. 

Bouquet  de  Fleurs,  dessin  a I’aquarelle. 

1787  Un  Tableau  reprdsentant  un  pi^destal  de  marbre,  enrichi  de  bas-relief,  et  sur 
lequel  est  posee  une  corbeille  remplie  de  difFerentes  fleurs.  A c6t6  se 
trouve  un  vase  rempli  de  roses.  Ce  Tableau,  de  4 pieds  3 pouces  de  haut, 
sur  3 pieds  et  demi  de  large,  est  pour  le  Roi. 

Autre  Tableau  representant  une  Corbeille  remplie  de  diverses  fleurs,  pos^e  sur 
une  encoignure  de  marbre  sculpt^.  A cote  se  voit  un  pi^destal  de  marbre 
blanc,  sur  lequel  est  un  vase.  Ce  Tableau,  de  3 pieds  ii  pouces  de  haut, 
sur  3 pieds  4 pouces  de  large,  est  pour  Monseigneur  Comte  d’ Artois. 

I 789  Vase  rempli  de  dilf^rentes  fleurs  et  pos6  sur  une  table  de  marbre,  ou  se  trouvent 
deux  ananas  et  une  corbeille  garnie  de  difF6rens  fruits.  4 pieds  5 pouces 
de  haut  sur  3 pieds  et  demi  de  large. 

Autre  petit  Tableau  de  Peches  pos6es  sur  un  appui  de  marbre.  15  pouces  et 
demi  de  haut  sur  18  pouces  de  large. 

1791  Grappe  de  Raisin,  peinte  sur  marbre  blanc. 

Tableau  de  Fleurs. 

Cadre,  contenant  quelques  petits  Tableaux  de  fleurs  en  miniature. 

1793  Plusieurs  Peches  et  une  grappe  de  Raisin  de  Maroc,  peint  sur  marbre  blanc. 
22  pouces  sur  18. 

1795  Un  Dessin  fait  a I’Aquarelle  representant  plusieurs  p6ches  et  du  raisin  de 

Maroc. 

1796  Une  corbeille  et  un  vase  remplis  de  difFerentes  fleurs. 

Un  bouquet  de  roses,  tulipes  et  pavots,  peints  sur  marbre  blanc. 

Des  peches  et  des  raisins.  Au  pastel. 

Une  6tude  de  rose  sur  marbre  blanc. 


(C) 
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Salons. 

1737  Un  grand  Tableau  de  15  pieds  sur  10  de  haut,  representant  un  Cerf  arret6 
par  les  chiens. 

Le  Gland  et  la  Citrouille. 

Un  Buffet. 

Un  Dogue  combattant  contre  un  Cygne. 

Un  Paysage  avec  des  Moutons  sur  le  devant,  d’apr^s  nature. 

Le  Lyon  et  le  Moucheron,  Fable  tir^e  de  La  Fontaine. 

Un  Loup  pris  au  piege. 
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1738  Un  Tableau  de  cinq  pieds  sur  quatre,  represeiitant  une  Terrine,  un  Faisan  et  Oudry 

un  Groupe  de  Gibier  pose  sur  un  Tapis  de  Turquie.  (Jean- 

Un  Tableau  peint  en  bas  relief,  representant  Silene,  barboiiilld  de  Mures  par  la  Baptiste). 
Nymphe  Egl6e. 

Un  Tableau  de  huit  pieds  sur  six  de  haut,  representant  une  Chasse  du  Cerf. 

Un  Tableau  representant  un  petit  paisage  d’apr^s  nature,  avec  des  Animaux 
sur  le  devant. 

Un  petit  Paisage,  ou  paroit  une  grosse  Tour,  d’apres  nature. 

Un  grand  Tableau,  en  largeur  de  vingt-un  pieds  sur  onze  de  haut,  representant 
une  Chasse  ou  paroit  le  Roy  i dans  le  fond  du  Tableau,  un  Cerf  qui 
tient  contre  les  chiens  sur  les  rochers  de  Franchard,  dans  la  Forfit  de 
Fontainebleau:  fait  d’apres  nature  par  ordre  du  Roy,  pour  etre  execute 
en  Tapisserie  pour  Compiegne. 

Un  Paisage  de  cinq  pieds  sur  quatre  de  large,  representant  un  grand  Pont,  des 
Vaches  et  des  Moutons  sur  le  devant. 

1739  Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  representant  un  Bouquetin 

de  Barbarie,  pour  le  Roy. 

Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  representant  la  Fable  du 
Pecheur  et  du  petit  Poisson,  tir^e  de  la  Fontaine  : Ce  Tableau  appartient 
a M.  Oudry. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Tigre  dans  sa  loge,  et  des  Dogues 
qui  I’agacent  a travers  la  grille. 

Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  6 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  representant  un  Loup  cervier 
de  la  Louisiane,  qui  combat  contre  deux  Dogues,  destine  pour  le  Roy. 

Un  petit  Tableau  representant  un  petit  Garmon  sur  un  Asne,  des  Vaches  et  des 
Moutons  dans  un  Paysage,  pour  M.  le  Premier. 

Un  Tableau  quarre  de  2 pieds,  representant  une  Femme  qui  conduit  une 
Vache  et  des  Moutons  ; on  y voit  des  chiens  dans  leur  Loge. 

Un  Rond  a fond  blanc,  representant  un  Lapin  et  une  Perdrix,  appartenant  a 
M.  Boucher,  Professeur. 

Un  Tableau  de  3 pieds  sur  4 de  large,  representant  un  jeune  homme  sur  un 
Asne ; sur  le  devant  des  Vaches,  Moutons,  etc.  pour  M.  le  Premier. 

Un  Tableau  representant  une  Hure  de  Sanglier,  un  Canard,  du  Celery,  etc. 

Un  Tableau  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  large,  representant  une  Gazelle,  pour 
le  Roy. 

1740  Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  8 pieds  sur  6 de  haut,  representant  un  Leopard; 

peint  pour  le  Roy. 

Autre  de  4 pieds  et  demy  de  hauteur  sur  3 et  demy  de  largeur,  representant 
un  Chien  basset,  au  dessus  duquel  il  y a un  Faisan  groupe  avec  un  Lapin, 
et  a cote  un  Fusil.  Ce  Tableau  appartient  a M.  le  Comte  de  Tessin. 

Autre  de  5 pieds  en  largeur  sur  4 de  hauteur,  representant  un  Chien  en  arrSt 
sur  une  Perdrix  rouge. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Oiseau  de  proye  qui  fond  sur  des 
Canards. 

Autre  aussi  de  pareille  grandeur,  representant  une  Outarde  et  une  Pintade. 

Un  Tableau  de  2 pieds  10  pouces  sur  2 pieds  4 pouces  de  hauteur,  representant 
un  Chien  barbet  qui  surprend  un  Cigne  sur  ses  oeufs. 

Un  Tableau  de  2 pieds  et  demy  de  large  sur  2 de  haut,  representant  dcs 
Vaches  et  des  Moutons. 

Autre  de  mSme  grandeur,  representant  la  Maison  d’un  Jardinier. 

Autre  de  pareille  grandeur,  representant  des  Fruits  et  des  Legumes. 

Autre  petit  de  2 pieds  de  large  sur  un  et  demy  de  hauteur,  representant  un 
Paisage. 

1741  Un  grand  Tableau  en  hauteur  de  13  pieds  sur  ii  de  large,  peint  pour  le  Roy, 
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representant  un  moment  de  la  Chasse  du  Cerf,  lorsque  Ton  decouple  la  vieille 
Muete,  a la  petite  patte  d’Oye ; on  y voit  un  point  de  vue  de  la  For^t 
de  Compiegne.  Ce  Tableau  doit  6tre  execute  en  Tapisserie  aux  Gobelins. 

Autre  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  representant  un  Tigre  male  de  la  Menagerie 
du  Roy  ; peint  pour  S.  M. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Tigre  femelle. 

Autre  de  3 pieds  sur  2 et  demi  de  haut,  representant  un  Chat  cervier. 

Autre  de  4 pieds  et  demi  de  large  sur  3 et  demi  de  haut,  representant  un 
Paisage  ou  paroit  un  Moulin,  eclaire  du  Soleil,  avec  des  Animaux  devant. 
Ce  Tableau  appartient  a 1’ Auteur. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Paisage,  ou  paroit  un  Pont  de  bois ; 
et  appartient  a I’Auteur. 

Autre  de  2 pieds  et  demi  sur  2 de  large,  representant  des  Fleurs,  ou  il  y a un 
nid  d’Oiseaux  ; et  appartient  a I’Auteur. 

Autre  de  2 pieds  et  demi  de  large,  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  une  partie 
de  Maison  de  Jardinier,  garnie  de  legumes,  et  deux  Coqs  qui  se  battent. 
II  appartient  de  meme  a I’Auteur. 

Autre,  representant  un  Ane  charge  de  legumes.  II  appartient  a M * * *. 

Autre,  representant  un  petit  Paisage  et  des  Pecheurs  sur  le  devant : appartenant 

^ ]\4 

Un  devant  de  Cheminee,  representant  une  Table  a ouvrage,  sur  laquelle  il  y a 
de  la  Tapisserie.  Ce  Tableau  appartient  a M.  le  Premier,  pour  son 
Chateau  d’lvry. 

Autre  devant  de  Cheminee,  representant  de  la  Musique,  un  Violon,  Flute, 
etc. ; appartenant  au  meme. 

Autre,  representant  un  Granger  dans  un  vase  de  Porcelaine  ; pour  le  meme. 

Autre,  representant  une  Planche  de  menuiserie,  contre  laquelle  est  suspendue 
une  tete  bizarre  d’un  Cerf  pris  par  le  Roy. 

1742  Un  grand  Tableau  ceintre  en  hauteur  de  7 pieds  sur  4 et  demi  de  large,  repre- 
sentant un  Chien  barbet,  qui  se  jette  sur  des  Canards  qu’il  surprend  dans 
des  Roseaux  aupres  d’une  Fontaine. 

Autre  faisant  pendant,  representant  un  coin  d’Architedlure,  sur  lequel  est  pose 
une  Guitarre  et  de  la  Musique ; dans  le  bas  deux  Chiens  de  Chasse,  un 
Oiseau  Royal  et  un  Faisan  peinteie.  Ces  deux  Tableaux  sont  destinez 
pour  la  Salle  a manger  de  M.  Bernard  I’aine,  a Paris. 

Autre  Tableau  en  largeur  de  4 pieds  sur  3 de  hauteur,  representant  un  Pay- 
sage,  point  de  vue  pris  dans  la  vieille  Forest  de  S,  Germain;  il  y a des 
Vaches  et  des  Moutons  sur  le  devant.  Ce  Tableau  appartient  a I’Auteur. 

Autre  plus  petit,  representant  un  Lievre  et  un  Gigot  de  mouton.  Ce  Tableau 
est  destine  pour  la  Salle  a manger  de  M.  de  Vaize. 

Autre  plus  petit,  representant  des  Animaux  et  un  vieux  tronc  d’Arbre. 

Autre,  representant  une  tete  bizarre  d’un  Cerf,  pris  par  le  Roy  dans  le  Forest 
de  Fontainebleau  au  mois  d’Avril  dernier.  Ce  Tableau  appartient  a Sa 
Majeste. 

Autre  de  3 pieds  sur  2 et  demy  de  hauteur,  representant  un  guide  Lion  de  la 
Menagerie ; peint  pour  le  Roy. 

Autre  Tableau  ceintre  de  4 pieds  et  demi  de  haut,  representant  un  Lievre  et 
un  Canard  acrochd  contre  le  Mur.  Plus  bas,  sont  de  Bouteilles,  du  Pain 
et  du  Fromage.  Ce  Tableau  est  destine  pour  un  dessus  de  Cheminee  de 
la  Salle  a manger  de  M.  Jombert. 

Autre  petit  Tableau,  representant  un  Lapin  edaire  du  Soleil,  et  une  Jatte 
derriere ; appartenant  a M.  de  Dreux,  Architedte. 

Un  devant  de  Cheminee,  representant  un  Chien  d’apres  nature;  un  Tabouret 
de  canne,  sur  lequel  est  pose  une  Musette,  des  Estampes  et  des  Livres.  Ce 
Tableau  appartient  a M.  Vatelet,  Receveur  General  des  Finances. 
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1743  Tableaux  du  Cabinet  de  M.  le  Premier. 

Le  premier  de  2 pieds  presque  quarr6,  reprdsentant  des  Matelots  qui  debarquent 
leurs  peches ; peint  a Dieppe. 

Le  second  de  m6me  grandeur,  representant  une  espece  de  Tour,  des  Vaches 
sur  le  devant ; une  Femme  vue  par  le  dos,  qui  tient  un  Chien  que  aboye 
apres  un  Asne. 

Le  troisi^me  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Homme  tenant  un  Cheval 
qui  a peur  d’un  Chien  qui  paroit  aboyer  j deux  Vaches,  et  une  Femme 
conduisant  un  Cheval  charg6  d’un  Veau. 

Le  quatri^me,  dont  le  fond  du  Tableau  est  une  mine  des  Batimens,  et  sur  le 
devant,  des  Vaches,  des  Moutons,  un  Cheval  paissant,  et  le  Berger  qui 
caresse  son  Chien. 

Le  cinqui^me,  dont  le  fond  est  une  Foret,  et  un  Cerf  qui  passe ; sur  le  devant 
paroit  un  Relais,  deux  Chevaux,  etc. 

Le  sixidme,  repr&entant  une  jeune  Fille  qui  conduit  une  Vache,  une  Ch^vre, 
des  Moutons,  a c6t6  des  Chiens  a I’attache  sous  une  Baraque  dans  une 
basse  cour. 

Et  le  septidme  repr^sente  un  petit  Garmon  sur  un  Asne,  qui  conduit  des  Vaches, 
Moutons  et  Ch^vres ; un  vieux  Chateau  dans  le  fond. 

Un  Tableau  de  3 pieds,  representant  un  Faisan  attache  par  la  patte,  un 
Lapreau  et  une  Perdrix ; appartenant  a M.  Dupuis,  Jardinier  du  Roy. 

Un  grand  Tableau  de  10  pieds  quarrez,  appartenant  au  Roy,  qui  est  place  sur 
le  buflPet  de  la  Salle  a manger  du  Chateau  de  Choisy,  lequel  represente 
une  Fontaine  vue  par  I’angle,  des  pampres  qui  s’etendent  dessus ; et  dans 
le  milieu  du  bas  un  Sanglier  et  un  Chevreiiil : d’un  cote  un  Barbet  qui 
surprend  un  Heron  dans  des  roseaux  ; a I’autre  bout  deux  Chiens  couchans, 
un  Faisan  et  un  Lievre  attache,  et  dans  le  coin  des  Paniers  de  chasse,  avec 
quelque  Gibier. 

Autre  Tableau  de  5 pieds  sur  4,  representant  des  Paniers  de  chasse  renversez, 
une  Terrine  d’argent  sur  un  Tapis  de  Turquie,  et  un  fond  d’Architefture  ; 
Ce  Tableau  est  du  Cabinet  de  1’ Auteur. 

Un  bas  relief  de  bronze  sur  un  fond  de  Lapis,  representant  Silene  barbouilie 
de  Mures  par  la  Nymphe  Egie;  imite  d’apres  celuy  qui  appartient  au 
Roy.  Du  Cabinet  de  I’Auteur. 

Un  Portrait  de  Chien  couchant,  fait  pour  le  Roy  et  pose  dans  la  Salle  a manger 
du  Chateau  de  Choisy. 

Autre  Portrait  de  Chien  couchant,  aussi  fait  pour  le  Roy,  et  pose  dans  la  meme 
Salle. 

Autre  Tableau  representant  un  Tigre  de  la  Menagerie  du  Roy  j peint  pour  Sa 
Majeste. 

1745  Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  appartenant  a M.  de  la 
Bruiere ; il  represente  un  Vase  rempli  de  fleurs,  et  entr’autres  des  Jacintes 
que  le  Roy  a fait  venir  d’Hollande.  A cote  dudit  Vase  paroit  un  coin  de 
planches  de  Tullpes,  peintes  d’apres  celles  du  Jardin  du  Sieur  de  la 
Bruiere,  ainsi  que  les  autres  Fleurs. 

Autre,  representant  un  Renard  sur  une  Perdrix. 

Son  Pendant ; un  Chien  barbet  qui  se  jette  sur  un  Canard.  Ces  deux  Tableaux 
appartiennent  a M.  Germain,  Orfevre  du  Roy. 

Un  Tableau  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  large,  representant  une  Grue  morte,  attachee, 
par  les  pattes  a un  Arbre. 

Autre  de  m^me  grandeur,  representant  un  Cazuel,  ou  Cazuer,  ainsi  nomme 
par  les  Hollandois.  Cet  Oiseau  est  extremement  rare,  il  vient  de  I’Isle 
de  Benda,  et  n’a  ni  langue,  ni  queue,  ni  ailes ; il  avale  indilFeremment 
tout  ce  qu’on  lui  donne,  m^me  jusqu’aux  charbons  les  plus  ardens ; il 
casseroit  la  jambe  d’un  homme  avec  sa  patte. 
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Autre  de  m^me  grandeur,  repr^sentant  trois  Oiseaux,  s^avoir  I’Oiseau  Royal, 
le  Gonasale,  et  une  Demoiselle.  Ces  trois  Tableaux  sont  peints  pour  le 
Roy. 

Autre  Tableau  d’apres  nature,  repr^sentant  un  enfoncement  du  Bois  dans  la 
foret  de  S.  Germain. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  le  reflechissement  de  I’Aqueduc  d’Ar- 
cueil  dans  I’eau. 


Trois  Paysages  au  Pastel. 

L’entr^e  de  la  Ville  de  Beauvais. 

La  vue  de  Poissy,  du  bord  de  la  For^t  S.  Germain, 

La  vue  d’un  petit  Pont. 

1746  Un  grand  Tableau  en  largeur  d’  1 1 pieds  sur  8 de  haut,  representant  un  Loup 

monstrueux  qui  a et6  force  proche  Versailles,  par  les  quatre  Chiens  que 
I’environnent ; appartenans  au  Roy,  dont  les  deux  a grans  poils  viennent 
du  Royaume  de  Naples,  et  I’un  des  deux  Levriers  d’lrlande.  Ce  Tableau 
destine  pour  etre  place  dan  I’Appartement  de  Sa  Majeste,  a Choisy. 
Autre  en  largeur  de  6 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  representant  un  Loup-Cervier  de  la 
Menagerie,  assailli  par  deux  boul-Dogues ; peint  pour  le  Roy. 

Trois  Paysages  d’apres  nature,  de  4 pied  et  demi  de  large,  sur  3 pieds  et  demi 
de  haut ; appartenans  a I’Auteur. 

Le  premier,  peint  a Arciieil. 

Le  second,  ou  il  y a un  Pont,  aussi  peint  a Arciieil,  dans  la  Maison 
de  M.  Douglas. 

Le  troisi^me,  ou  paroit  un  Moulin  peint  a Beauvais. 

Un  Vase  de  marbre  dans  une  Niche,  appartenant  a M.  Berger. 

1747  Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  8 pieds  sur  6,  representant  un  Boule-Dogue  qui  ce 

jette  sur  un  Cygne.  Ce  Tableau  est  a I’Auteur. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Leopard  peint  pour  le  Roy  a la 
Menagerie  de  Versailles. 

Six  Tableaux  destinez  pour  les  Cabinets  interieurs  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin 
et  de  Madame  la  Dauphine,  representans  des  Fables  de  la  Fontaine. 

Les  deux  Chevres. 

La  Lice  et  sa  Compagne. 

Le  Cerf  qui  se  mire  dans  I’eau. 

Le  Loup  et  I’Agneau. 

Les  deux  Chiens  et  I’Ane  flottant. 

Le  Renard  et  le  Cygogne. 

Un  Tableau  de  4 pieds  sur  3,  repr&entant  un  Antre,  d’ou  il  sort  des  Tigres. 
Son  Pendant.  Un  Paysage,  ou  paroit  un  Chien  qui  attaque  un  Cygne. 

Un  petit  Tableau  de  Fleurs,  oii  il  y a un  nid  d’Oiseaux.  Ces  trois  derniers 
du  Cabinet  de  I’Auteur. 

Un  petit  Paysage,  representant  une  Butte  de  Sable  rouge,  Vaches  et 
Moutons. 

Son  Pendant.  La  Maison  d’un  Jardinier. 

Autre,  representant  un  Vase  a bruler  des  Parfums,  une  CafFetiere  d’argent  et 
des  Bouteilles  bouchees. 

Son  Pendant.  Une  Perdrix  rouge,  groupee  avec  un  Lapin  ; des  Citrons  et 
Oranges,  et  une  Boiiilloire.  Du  Cabinet  de  I’Auteur. 

1748  Quatre  Tableaux  d’environ  5 pieds  de  large  sur  4 de  hauteur,  faits  pour 

M.  de  Trudaine,  pour  6tre  posez  dans  son  Chateau  de  Montigny ; 
representans 

Un  Chien  en  arret  sur  des  Faisans,  dont  un  pintel6. 

Un  Barbet  qui  surprend  des  Canards. 
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Un  Oyseau  de  proye  qui  enleve  une  Perdrix,  et  d’autres  6pouvant£es. 

Un  Renard  qui  tient  un  Coq,  et  une  Poule  qui  vent  d^fendre  ses 
Poussins. 

Autre,  repr^sentant  une  petite  Chienne,  peinte  d’apr^s  nature,  sortant  de  sa 
Loge,  appartenante  a M.  de  Savalette,  Fermier  General. 

Autre  de  1 1 pieds  de  large  sur  8 de  haut,  representant  une  Lais  avec  ses 
Marcassins,  attaquez  par  des  Dogues  de  la  forte  race  ; appartenant  a 
I’Auteur. 

Autre  d’environ  5 pieds  et  demi  de  long  sur  4 de  haut,  reprdsentant  un  Butor 
attach^  par  la  patte,  une  Perdrix  et  un  Chien  a I’ombre ; a I’Auteur. 

Deux  Paysages  peints  d’apr^s  nature,  de  4 pieds  et  demi  de  large  sur  3 pieds  et 
demi  de  haut. 

L’un  repr^sente  une  Vue  de  la  For^t  de  Saint  Germain;  dans  la 
vieille  Futaye  paroit  une  Chasse  du  Loup. 

L’autre,  une  vieille  Carriere  proche  Vitry,  ou  arrive  un  Cerf 
poursuivi  par  des  Chiens  ; a I’Auteur. 

Deux  petits  Paysages  de  m6me  grandeur. 

L’un  reprdsente  une  V ue  de  I’Abbaye  de  Poissy ; de  I’autre  c6t6  de 
la  Riviere  paroit  un  Berger  qui  dort,  et  des  Moutons. 

L’autre,  une  Vue  du  Pont  de  S.  Jean  a Beauvais,  avec  un  Barbet  et 
des  Canards  ; a I’Auteur. 

Autre  de  5 pieds  sur  4 de  haut,  representant  un  Barbet  qui  surprend  un 
Heron.  Aupr^s,  un  Butor  dans  des  Roseaux ; a I’Auteur. 

Deux  petits  Tableaux  peints  sur  cuivre,  de  8 pouces  de  large  sur  6 de  haut. 

L’un  repr^sente  un  Li^vre  et  une  Perdrix  attachez  a un  Arbre  ; 
deux  Chiens,  dont  I’un  dort. 

L’autre,  un  Chien  en  arr^t  sur  des  Faisans  qui  sont  dans  des  Bleds ; 
appartenant  a M * * *. 

750  Un  grand  Tableau  en  largeur  de  12  pieds  sur  8 de  haut,  appartenant  au  Roy, 
fait  en  1729  et  1730,  qui  n’a  pas  6t6  exposd  dans  les  Sallons  du  Louvre. 
II  repr^sente  une  fin  de  Chasse  du  Cerf  dans  I’eau  Le  Roy  a cheval  sur 
le  bord  d’un  Etang,  accompagn^  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Toulouse,  M.  le 
Prince  Charles,  M.  le  Premier,  M.  Nesti6,  M.  Defourcy,  M.  Delasmatte, 
M.  Dampierre,  etc.  L’Auteur,  dessinant  la  Chasse,  a eu  I’honneur  d’y 
peindre  le  Roy  d’apr^s  nature,  ainsi  que  tous  les  Seigneurs  qui  y sont 
reprdsentez ; tous  les  Chevaux  et  les  Chiens  exadlement  Portraits.  Le 
Paysage  est  la  vue  de  S.  Germain-en-Laye,  du  petit  Chateau. 

Quatre  Tableaux,  dessus  de  Porte,  faits  pour  le  Roy,  et  placez  dans  la  Salle  a 
manger  de  Sa  Majeste,  au  Chateau  de  la  Muette.  Le  premier,  deux 
Coqs  qui  se  battent ; le  second,  un  Chien  qui  se  jette  sur  des  Canards 
dans  des  Rozeaux ; le  troisi^me,  une  Buse  qui  culbute  un  Li6vre  ; et  le 
quatri6me,  un  Renard  sur  un  Faisan. 

Autre,  representant  une  Perdrix  que  la  Roy  a tir6  et  envoys  a I’Auteur  pour  la 
peindre  pour  son  Etude,  attendu  la  singularite  de  son  plumage.  Ce 
Tableau  est  a I’Auteur. 

Quatre  Tableaux  faits  pour  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  destinez 
pour  la  Salle  a manger  du  Chateau  de  Belle- Vue.  Le  premier,  deux 
Chiens,  un  Brae  et  un  Epagneul,  un  panier  a Gibier,  contre  lequel  il  y 
a un  Faisan  et  des  Lapreaux  dessus  ; le  second,  un  Chien  Epagneul  en 
arret  sur  deux  Perdrix  dans  des  Bleds ; le  troisi^me,  un  Barbet  qui  se 
jette  sur  des  Canards  et  Canichons  ; et  le  quatri^me,  deux  L^vriers,  I’un 
flairant  un  Lievre.  Ou  y voit  le  Chateau  de  Belle-Vue  dans  le  lointain. 

Autre  petit,  peint  sur  Cuivre,  pour  le  Cabinet  de  Madame  la  Marquise, 
representant  ses  Oiseaux  perchez  sur  un  Cerisier  j ils  sont  tous  Portraits. 

Le  Rhinoceros,  grand  comme  nature,  sur  une  toile  de  15  pieds  de  large  sur  10 
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de  hauteur.  Cet  Animal  a 6t6  peint  dans  sa  Loge  a la  Foire  S.  Germain  ; 
il  appartient  a I’Auteur. 

Un  petit  Tableau  d’environ  3 pieds  sur  deux,  repr^sentant  un  Lievre,  une 
Perdrix  rouge  et  deux  Beccasines  ; a I’Auteur, 

Son  Pendant,  des  Mauves,  Oiseaux  de  Mer  blancs,  peints  sur  un  fond  blanc  ; 
a I’Auteur. 

Deux  Tableaux  de  3 pieds  sur  2 et  demi,  I’un  represente  deux  Dogues  de  forte 
race  qui  se  battent  pour  un  quartier  de  Mouton. 

Son  Pendant,  deux  Chiens  couchans,  un  Brae  et  un  Epagneul,  qui  regardent 
un  Lievre  et  un  Courly;  tons  deux  a I’Auteur. 

Un  Paysage  orn6  de  Vaches  et  de  Moutons,  d’environ  5 pieds  sur  4,  peint  dans 
la  For6t  de  S.  Germain  ; a I’Auteur. 

Autre,  reprdsentant  des  Legumes,  et  un  Jardinier  qui  tire  de  I’eau  a une  Pompe, 
peint  a Beauvais  ; a I’Auteur. 

Autre  petit,  peint  sur  Cuivre,  repr^sentant  un  Vaneau. 

Son  Pendant,  un  Pluvier  dor^ ; tous  deux  a I’Auteur. 

Autre  petit,  aussi  peint  sur  Cuivre,  repr^sentant  un  Chien  en  arr^t  sur  des 
Faisans,  dans  des  Bleds. 

Son  Pendant,  deux  Chiens,  I’un  endormi,  I’autre  qui  veille  j un  Lievre  et  une 
Perdrix  attachez  a un  Arbre  ; tous  deux  a I’Auteur. 

1751  Un  Tableau  dans  le  genre  Flamand,  en  largeur  de  6 pieds  sur  4,  fait  pour  le 
Cabinet  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin. 

Cinq  Tableaux,  Fables  de  La  Fontaine. 

Le  Renard  et  le  Cigogne. 

Le  Singe  et  le  Chat. 

Le  Chien  qui  porte  a son  col  le  diner  de  son  Maitre. 

Les  deux  Coqs. 

Le  Loup  et  I’Agneau. 

Ces  Tableaux  ont  environ  5 pieds  de  largeur. 

Un  petit  Tableau  repr^sentant  un  Geay  et  un  Loriau  pendus  par  les  pattes. 

Autre  petit  Tableau  d’une  Lapereau  et  d’une  Perdrix  grise,  pendus  par  les 
pattes. 

Un  devant  de  chemin^e  repr^sentant  un  Chien  avec  une  jatte  aupr^s  de  lui. 

Le  Portrait  d’un  Chien. 

Un  Buffet  pour  une  salle  a manger. 

Un  Paysage  de  4 pieds  et  demi  sur  3 et  demi  de  haut,  fait  dans  la  ForSt  de 
S.  Germain,  repr^sentant  une  chasse  du  Cerf. 

Autre  de  m^me  grandeur  aussi  fait  dans  ladite  Foret.  On  voit  sur  le  devant 
du  Tableau  des  Vaches  et  des  Moutons. 

Autre  Tableau  de  meme  grandeur,  repr^sentant  des  Bestiaux  et  un  Moulin. 

Un  petit  Tableau  representant  un  Dogue  en  repos. 

Un  Tableau  en  largeur  de  8 pieds  sur  6 de  haut,  reprdsentant  un  Cerf  sur  ses 
fins.  Le  fond  de  ce  tableau  est  une  vue  de  la  Foret  de  Saint  Germain. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur,  representant  un  Bouldogue  qui  attaque  des  Cignes 
dans  des  roseaux. 

Un  Bas-relief  d’apr^s  un  platre  de  Francois  Flamant,  de  4 pieds  sur  3 de  haut. 
Ces  six  derniers  Tableaux  appartiennent  a I’Auteur. 

1753  Un  grand  Tableau  en  largeur  de  vingt-deux  pieds  sur  six  de  haut,  representant 
des  Dogues  qui  combattent  contre  trois  Loups,  dont  un  Cervier. 

Autre  de  quatre  pieds  sur  trois  de  hauteur,  de  forme  ovale,  dans  une  bordure 
quarree,  representant  une  Chienne  allaitant  ses  petits.  Ce  Groupe  est 
edaire  du  Soleil. 

Autre  de  trois  pieds  sur  deux  et  demi,  representant  sur  un  fond  blanc  tous 
objets  blancs,  comme  Canard  blanc.  Serviette  damassee,  Porcelaine,  Cr^me, 
Bougie,  Chandelier  d’argent  et  Papier, 
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Autre,  au  precedent  Pendant,  ou  sont  represent^s  sur  un  fond  de  planche  de  Oudry 
sapin  tous  objets  colories,  tels  qu’un  Faisan,  un  Li^vre,  une  Perdrix  (Jean- 
rouge.  Baptiste). 

Autre  de  trois  pieds  sur  deux  et  demi,  reprdsentant  des  Canards,  et  un  Chevreuil 
mort  attach^  par  les  pieds.  Deux  Chiens  sont  attires  par  I’odeur  de  ce 
Gibier. 

Autre  de  deux  pieds  et  demi  sur  trois,  repr^sentant  une  Renarde  dans  un 
mouvement  de  crainte,  avec  ses  petits. 

Autre  de  meme  grandeur  ; un  Lion  peint  d’apres  nature. 

Autre ; un  Renard  mort,  un  Chien  qui  paroit  aboyer,  un  Ramier,  un  Pivert, 
un  Courlis  et  un  Geai. 

Autre : un  Renard  qui  tient  un  Coq  pour  le  devorer. 

Autre  : un  Oiseau  de  Proye  qui  culbute  une  Oye  sauvage. 

Autre  de  deux  pieds  sur  deux  et  demi,  representant  des  Canards  qui  se  reposent 
au  Soleil. 

Une  vue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  route  de  Longchamp.  Les  douze  Tableaux 
cy-dessus  dnonces  appartiennent  a 1’ Auteur. 

Un  petit  Tableau  representant  un  Lievre,  une  Perdrix  et  des  Oranges.  Du 
Cabinet  de  M.  Hulst. 

Autre  petit  Tableau  peint  sur  bois,  representant  deux  Chiens,  dont  I’un  dort ; 
un  Lidvre  attache  a un  arbre.  Du  Cabinet  de  M.  De  la  Live  de  July. 

Un  Tableau  de  cinq  pieds  sur  trois  et  demi  de  large,  representant  un  Faisan 
groupe  avec  un  Lievre ; un  pate  de  Jambon,  du  Pain,  des  Raves,  etc. 
formant  le  reste  de  la  composition.  Ce  Tableau  est  place  dans  la  Sale  a 
manger  de  M.  Roettiers,  Orfdvre  ordinaire  du  Roy. 

Cinq  Desseins  de  I’Auteur,  faits  d’apres  nature,  s^avoir ; 

Partie  de  I’Aqueduc  d’Arcueil. 

Vue  du  dedans  d’Arcueil. 

Autre  vue  du  dedans  d’Arcueil. 

Composition  pour  un  grand  Tableau : des  Aigles  qui  fondent  sur  des 
Cignes. 

Autre  composition,  des  Tigres  qui  attaquent  des  Chevaux. 

Ces  cinq  desseins  appartiennent  a I’Auteur. 

Six  Estampes  d’apres  les  Desseins  originaux  de  I’Auteur,  qui  font  partie  de  la 
suite  complette  d’une  Edition  des  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  dont  le  premier 
Volume  paroitra  cette  annde. 

Deux  Tableaux  . . . representans  les  Portraits  des  Chiens  appartenans  a 
Madame  d’Auriac. 

Un  petit  Tableau  peint  sur  bois,  representant  deux  Lapreaux,  un  Pique-bois, 
et  un  Rouge-gorge  j du  Cabinet  de  M.  Vergne. 
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(D) 

LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  AT  THE  GOBELINS. 

Gerspach  (“La  Manufacture  Nationale  des  Gobelins,” 

pp.  241-243). 

DIRECTEURS  ET  ADMINISTRATEURS. 

De  Cotte  (Robert),  archite6le,  controleur  des  bdtiments  du  roi  au  departemcnt  de 
Paris,  1699-1735. 

De  Cotte  (Jules-RoWt),  id.,  1 735-1 747* 

D’Isle,  id.,  1747-1755. 

Soufflot,  id.,  1755-1781. 

Pierre  (J.-B.),  peintre,  1781-1789. 

Guillaumot  (Ch.-A.),  architedte  ingenieur  des  carrieres  de  Paris,  1789-1792. 

Audran  (J.),  ancien  chef  d’atelier,  1792-1793. 

Belle  (A.),  peintre,  1793-1795. 

Audran  (J.),  reint^gre,  1795. 

Guillaumot  (Ch.-A.),  reintegre,  1795-1807. 


List  of 
OfHcials 
at  the 
Gobelins. 


INSPECTEURS.' 


Mathieu  (Pierre),  1694-1720, 
Chastelain,  1720-1755. 
Oudry,  1736-1755. 

Boucher,  1755-1765. 

Belle  (C.-L.),  1755-1792. 
Pierre,  1765-1770. 


Hall6  (N.),  1773-1781. 
Durameau,  1783. 

Taraval,  1783-1785. 
Peyron,  1785-1792. 

Belle  (C.-L.),  1795-1806. 


ENTREPRENEURS. 

Haute  lisse. 

Jans,  fils  (Jean),  1691-1731. 

Lefebvre,  fils  (Jean),  1699-1736. 

De  La  Tour  (Louis-Ovis),  1703-1734. 

Audran  (Michel),  1733-1772. 

Monmerqud  (Mathieu),  1736-1749. 

Cozette,  pere  (Pierre-Eran^ois),  1749-1792. 

Audran,  fils  (Joseph),  1772-1792. 

Basse  lisse, 

De  La  Croix,  pere  (Jean),  1663-1714. 

De  La  Croix,  fils  (Dominique),  1693-1738. 

Souette,  1693-1724. 

De  La  Fraye  (Jean),  1693-1730. 

Le  Blond,  1701-1752. 

Monmerqu^  (Mathieu),  1730-1736. 

Cozette,  pere  (Pierre-Fran^ois),  1736-1749. 

Neilson  (Jacques),  1749-1788. 

Neilson,  fils,  1775-1779.  (See  Lacordaire,  ed.  1872,  p.  60.) 
Cozette,  fils  (Michel-Henri),  1788-1792. 

* This  list  includes  the  surinspeSleurs,  the  inspeSleurs,  and  the  adjoints  a inspe^eur,  who  discharged 
these  funftions  either  singly  or  simultaneously. 
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(E) 

JACQUES  CAFFIERI.  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORK 

FOR  THE  CROWN. 

(See  De  Nolhac,  “ChAteau  de  Versailles  sous  Louis  XV.,” 
AND  Guiffrey,  “ Les  Caffieri.”) 

1736  Sculptures  en  bronze  et  ouvrages  de  bronze  dor6  et  moulu  fails  pour  les  Petits 
Cabinets  du  Roi,  8,040  livres. 

Pour  travaux  analogues  dans  les  petits  appartements,  1,620  livres. 

(De  Nolhac,  p.  179.) 

1727  Fevrier — un  feu  dor6  d’or  moulu  pour  les  appartements  de  Versailles,  800 1. 

(Guiffrey,  p.  83.) 

A Fontainebleau,  des  travaux  executes  dans  I’appartement  de  la  Reine,  3,550!., 
en  plusieurs  payements  en  1737  et  1738.  (Guiffrey,  p.  83.) 

1738  Du  6 d^cembre  1738.  Au  sieur  Caffiery,  sculpteur  fondeur,  420 1.  pour  faire, 

avec  1,800  1.  a lui  ordonn^es  les  13  aoust  et  5 novembre  dernier,  le  parfait 
payement  de  2,220 1.  a quoy  montent  les  ouvrages  de  bronze  dor6  d’or 
moulu  qu’il  a fails  et  fournis  pour  les  petits  appartements  du  Roy  a Ver- 
sailles dans  la  pr^sente  ann^e,  suivant  un  m^moire  certifi^. 

(De  Nolhac,  p.  ii,  note  3.) 

1739  Du  28  janvier  1739.  Au  sieur  Caffiery,  fondeur  cizeleur,  1,448!.  pour  les 

ouvrages  de  bronze  dord  d’or  moulu  qu’il  a fails  et  fournis  pour  les  apparte- 
ments du  Roy  a Versailles,  pendant  le  mois  de  juillet  dernier,  suivant  un 
memoire.  (De  Nolhac,  p.  ii,  note  3.) 

A [Jacques]  Caffieri,  pour  son  payement  des  ouvrages  de  bronze  dore  d’or 
moulu  qu’il  a fails  et  fournis  pour  la  Chambre  du  Conseil,  pendant  les 
trois  premiers  mois  de  la  pr^sente  ann6e,  557  1.  (De  Nolhac,  p.  20.) 
Pour  les  ouvrages  de  bronze  dor^  fournis  a la  chapelle  du  chateau  de  Versailles, 
1,8591.  IO^.,  en  quatre  payements  du  30  mars  au  12  odfobre,  1740. 

(Guiffrey,  p.  84.) 

1741  Livres  aux  mois  d’aout  et  de  novembre,  pour  le  chateau  de  Choisy,  des  ouvrages 

de  bronze  dore  d’or  moulu,  i,i6i  1.,  en  avril,  1742. 

(Guiffrey,  p.  84.) 

1742  Travaux  de  cuivre  et  de  bronze  dore  pour  le  chateau  de  Versailles,  213  1. 
Cadres  en  bronze  dor^.  (See  p.  133.) 

1744,  1745  Pour  ouvrages  de  bronze  fournis  pour  le  chateau  de  Versailles,  12,500!., 
en  neuf  payements  du  17  fevrier  1745  au  1 1 mai  1746. 

Pour  travaux  a Marly,  l,000  1.  (Guiffrey,  p.  85.) 

Pour  ouvrages  de  bronze  dore  fournis  pour  le  chateau  de  Fontainebleau, 
3,1321.  I2s.  bd.y  paye  en  1746.  (Guiffrey,  p.  86.) 

1746  Bras  dor^s  d’or  moulu  fournis  pour  les  appartements  de  Versailles,  2,946!.  lor. 

(Guiffrey,  p.  85.) 

Deux  payements  dont  I’objet  est  ind6termin6  ; — 6,000 1.  en  1747. 

Travaux  pour  le  chateau  de  Choisy,  14,036!.  ijs,  6c/.,  en  1747  et  1748. 

1747  Des  bras  dor6s  d’or  moulu  pour  Marly,  630 1.  lor.  (Guiffrey,  p.  86.) 

Des  travaux  ex6cut6s  a Versailles,  9,000!. 
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Appartement  de  Monsieur  le  Dauphin — bronze  de  chemin^es  avec  dorure, 
bronze  et  dorure  de  bras  de  cheminde.  (De  Nolhac,  p.  135.)  ’ 

1748  Pour  divers  ouvrages  et  fournitures  au  chateau  de  la  Muette,  deux  sommes  de 
1,200  1.  chacune  (payees  en  1751).  Pour  journees  employees  a raccom- 
moder  les  portes  de  glaces  entourees  de  moulures  de  bronze  dore  des 
appartements  du  chateau  le  la  Muette  en  novembre  et  ddcembre,  25  1. 

(GuifFrey,  p.  87.) 

^749'^753  Boite  en  bronze  et  glaces  pour  I’horloge  de  Passemant. 

1752  Pour  travaux  executes  au  chateau  de  Versailles,  8,200  1,  (en  1754  et  1755); 

au^ chateau  de  la  Muette,  6,758!.  (aux  fils  de  Caffieri  en  1758),  et  au 
chateau  de  Compiegne. 

Travaux  de  bronze  dords  exdcutds  dans  une  des  maisons  royales  de  Paris 
(probablement  a la  Muette),  387  1.  (GuifFrey,  p.  89.) 

1753  Pour  ouvrages  exdcutdes  a Fontainebleau,  600 1.  (aux  fils  de  Caffieri  en 

1756). 

Bordure  de  bronze  dorde  d’or  moulu  ddtailld  en  iceluy  . . . 900 1. 


(F) 

DETAILED  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  BUREAU  DU  ROI. 

(See  Molinier,  “ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII.  et  au  XVIII.  Siecle,”  p.  153, 

note  I.) 

“ Mdmoire  ddtailld  des  ouvrages  fait  pour  la  perfedtion  du  bureau  fait  pour  Sa 
Majestd,  sous  les  ordres  de  M.  le  chevalier  de  Fontanieu,  controlleur  gdndral  des  garde- 
meubles  de  la  couronne,  par  Riesener,  dbdniste  du  roy  a T Arsenal,  livrd  a Versailles 
en  may  1769. 

“ Premierement,  avoir  fait  un  modele  en  petit,  fait  en  cire  tous  les  difFdrents  objets, 
des  bronzes,  fleurs,  figures  et  autres  sujets,  avoir  fait  peindre  en  couleur  naturel  tous 
les  projets  de  marqueterie  comme  trcphdes,  attributs  et  autres,  de  difFdrentes  fa^ons 
pour  donner  I’idde  de  touttes  les  parties  qui  doivent  le  composer.  Fait  deux  desseins 
en  perspedlives  pour  reprdsenter  le  bureau  de  tous  les  cotds.  Fait  un  baty  en  grand 
de  bois  de  Vaulge  chantournd  et  ceintrd  suivant  ledit  model  et  desseins,  I’avoir 
assemble  de  fa^on  qu’il  se  puisse  demonter  a cause  des  bronzes  et  figures,  avoit  modeld 
sur  ledit  baty  tous  les  ornemens,  figures,  guirlandes,  fleurs,  vases,  cassolette,  pendule, 
moulures,  carderond  et  palme,  tel  que  la  chose  devait  etre  en  bronze.  Avoir  fait 
change  plusieurs  choses  audit  model  et  bati,  pour  donner  a tout  un  tour  agreable,  avoir 
fait  les  coupes  des  dites  sires,  les  avoir  moulee  en  platre,  avoir  fait  les  creux,  et  fondu 
en  cire,  pour  les  tirer  d’epaisseurs,  avoir  fondu  en  etain,  touttes  les  fleurs,  avoir  fait  les 
figures  et  enfans  en  platre  ainsy  que  plusieurs  bas-reliefs,  avoir  fait  des  modeles  en  bois, 
de  tout  ce  qui  se  peut  appeler  architedlure,  avoir  fait  fondre  sur  touttes  lesdites  cires 
et  modeles,  les  cuivres  pezant  plus  de  cinq  cent  livres,  touttes  lesquels  ont  este  ajustes 
sortant  de  la  fonte  sur  le  bureau  pour  la  premiere  fois  pour  donner  a touttes  les  parties 
un  bon  ensemble,  pour  le  tout  la  somme  de  neuf  mil  deux  cent  vingt  six  livres,  cy 

9,226  1. Avoir  fait  scizeler  touttes  les  fontes,  ornements,  fleurs,  guirlandes,  barelief 

et  palmes  et  autres  avec  une  tres  grande  precision,  avoir  fait  monter  touttes  les  bronzes 
scizelee,  et  moulures  sur  ledy  baty  en  observant  que  le  tout  soit  arretes  avec  des  vis  et 
ecrous  en  dedans  non  apparentes  et  bien  solidement.  Avoir  mis  des  pieces  et  des 
morceaux  pour  les  raccords,  avoir  soude  touttes  les  pieces  de  fonte  ensemble  et  observer 
que  tous  les  cadres  et  moulures  soit  d’une  seule  piece  au  pourtour  du  bureau,  ainsy 
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que  touttes  les  guirlandes,  palmes  et  figure,  de  sorte  qu’il  ne  paroisse  aucun  joint  a 
touttes  les  difFerentes  parties  ; avoir  6t6  obligd  de  faire  d’autres  models  des  parties  qui 
ont  ete  manquds  a la  fonte,  avoir  fait  refondre  la  grande  corniche,  la  premiere  n’ayant 
pas  servie  a cause  de  I’indgalitd  d’epaisseur  reconnu  apres  qu’elle  a ete  soudee  et 
ajustde  en  voulant  dresser  les  canelures,  pour  recevoir  les  faissaux  des  piques,  avoir  dte 
oblige  de  faire  des  models  en  bois,  cintr^s  et  profilld  suivant  le  contour  en  dedans  et 
dehors  et  d’une  dgale  dpaisseur  fondu,  soud6  et  ajustd  en  place,  ce  qui  a forme  un 
ddchet  de  fonte  et  beaucoup  de  temps  d’ouvriers,  estimd  le  tout  ensemble  la  somme  de 

16,149  Avoir  fait  tracd  sur  ledit  baty  le  contour  des  panneaux  et  fait  les  placages 

du  fond  en  bois  d’amarente  au  pourteur  du  bureau,  meme  dessous  les  bronzes,  I’avoir 
d6coup6,  et  mis  des  filets  blanc  et  noir  au  pourtour  de  chaque  panneau.  Avoir  fait 
peindre  tous  les  desseins  de  la  marqueterie  au  nombre  de  vingt-deux  en  deux  fois,  les 
avoir  ddcoupd  et  C0II6  sur  les  diffdrents  bois  de  couleur,  pour  les  nuances  et  ombres 
dont  plusieurs  ont  ete  fait  difFerentes  fois  pour  trouver  le  vray  du  dessein,  ayant 
ex6cut6  ledit  dessein  en  marqueterie  compost  d’une  quantite  de  trophee,  attributs  de  la 
royautd,  les  poemes  dragmatiques,  la  guerre  terrestre  et  de  la  marinne,  le  globe  terrestre 
et  les  attributs  de  la  g^ometrie,  le  globe  celeste  avec  les  attributs  de  I’astronomie, 
plusieurs  pieces  representant  des  fruits,  cornets  d’abondance,  les  richesses  de  la  terre, 
comme  raisin,  peche,  poire,  grenade  et  autre,  les  richesses  de  la  mer,  comme  corail, 
perles,  coquilles  et  autres,  I’attribut  d’^criture,  quantite  de  fleurs  et  bouquets  attaches  a 
des  rubans,  les  chiffres  du  Roy,  plusieurs  panneaux  de  mosayques  tres  ouvrag^s.  Des 
feuilles  d’ornements  dans  le  gout  de  Boulle,  tous  les  trophies  et  attributs  posds  sur  des 
pierres  de  marbre  en  pieces  de  rapport  de  difFerentes  couleurs  de  bois  et  une  quantitd 
d’ouvrage  impossible  de  pouvoir  ddtailler ; avoir  plaqu^  la  balustrade  ddcoupd  a jour 
en  forme  de  postes  au  pourtour  du  dessus  dudit  bureau,  plaques  de  deux  filets  blanc  et 
noir  autour  des  vuides,  afin  qu’il  paroisse  sur  le  champ  et  sur  les  deux  faces  fait  dans 
la  dernidre  precision,  ainsy  qu’aux  socles  qui  portent  les  vazes  et  cassolettes  ou  sont 
observe  des  rosettes  sur  touttes  les  faces,  plaqud  tout  le  dedans  des  tiroirs  de  bois  de 
rozes  ainsy  qu’aux  cotes  des  tiroirs  avec  tout  le  soin  possible  et  observe  que  le  tout 
soit  aussi  bien  rendu  et  colore  que  la  peinture,  ce  qui  a coute  un  temps  considerable, 
pour  trouver  les  assortimens  du  bois  convenable  ce  qui  a occasionnd  a recommencer 
plusieurs  fois  a cause  de  la  quantite  des  difFerentes  teintes,  estimd  tout  ce  que  dessus  la 

somme  de  11700  1. Avoir  fait  difFerentes  mechaniques  pour  trouver  le  moi'en  de 

faire  monter  et  decendre  le  cilindre  sans  toucher  avec  le  main  ny  monter  de  ressort, 
ayant  fait  pour  y parvenir  plusieurs  machines  perpendiculaires,  composees  de  plusieurs 
rouages  et  ressort  qui  pour  les  premiers  n’ont  pu  servir  a cause  qu’il  falloit  monter  tous 
les  jours  les  ressorts  comme  le  mouvement  d’une  pendule,  il  a fallu  chercher  les  moiens 
de  trouver  une  m^chanique  qui  ne  soit  pas  susceptible  d’etre  mont4,  ce  qui  a occasionn^ 
une  quantitd  de  model  qui  ont  cout4  un  temps  considerable.  Avoir  executd  la 
mechanique  horizontalement  suivant  quantite  de  model  que  j’ai  fait  pour  trouver 
I’dgalite  de  force  pour  ouvrir  et  fermer  egalement,  ce  qui  a obligd  de  faire  une  quantitd 
de  ressort  expres  pour  trouver  le  point  certain,  estime  outre  ce  que  dessus  la  somme 
de  10,150!. — Avoir  ddmont^  tous  les  bronzes  du  bureau  les  avoir  fait  derocher  et 
limd  tr^s  proprement  tout  ce  qui  devoit  etre  bruny,  et  avoit  fait  pointilld  tout  ce 
qui  devoit  etre  mite,  avoir  fait  des  ragrements  de  touttes  les  bronzes  avant  de  les 
faire  dorer,  avoir  fait  ajuster  la  boite  de  la  pendule  pour  que  I’on  puisse  lever  tout 
le  couronnement  d’une  seule  pi^ce,  le  tout  avec  beaucoup  de  soin,  fait  une  caisse 
de  fer  pour  empecher  que  le  balencier  ne  touche  aucune  partie  de  la  mdchanique 
avoir  fait  dorer  tous  les  bronzes  dudit  bureau  en  or  moulu,  sans  rien  dpargner.  Le 
tout  ce  que  dessus  vaut  la  somme  de  11,840!. — Avoir  fait  polir  tout  le  corps  dudit 
bureau  en  marqueterie  tant  en  dehors  qu’en  dedans,  avoir  fait  garnir  tous  les  dedans 
de  tiroir  en  moirs  bleu  avec  un  galon  d’argent  au  pourtour,  fait  garnir  le  dessus  du 
pupitre  en  velours  vert  et  un  galon  d’or  au  pourtour,  avoir  fait  monter  tous  les 
bronzes  dords  avec  beaucoup  de  sujettion  pour  dviter  de  giter  le  poli  de  la  dorure  et 
marqueterie,  avoir  fait  les  deux  6critoires  en  bois  de  sedre,  les  avoir  fait  garnir  de 
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six  cornets,  en  argent  massif,  avoir  ajust^  les  deux  tiroirs  dans  lesquels  sont  pos6s  lesd. 
6critoires  de  fa^on  que  Ton  les  puisse  ouvrir  par  dehors  sans  avoir  la  clef,  par  le  moien 
d’un  secret,  avoir  fait  un  clef  d’acier  poli  garni  d’une  fleur  de  I’ys  dans  la  tige  et  le 
panneton,  avoir  fait  scizeler  I’anneau  du  chifFre  du  roy  couronne  de  laurier  et  palmes, 
un  medaillon  dans  le  milieu  reprdsentant  d’un  cote  le  portrait  du  roy  et  les  trois  fleurs 
de  I’ys  de  I’autre,  damasquin^  en  or,  en  avoir  fait  plusieurs  pour  pouvoir  parvenir  a en 
avoir  une  parfaitte,  avoir  d^mont^  et  remonte  le  bureau  pour  pouvoir  etre  transporte, 
port6  par  une  quantite  d’hommes  a Versailles  sur  des  brancards,  emmene  quatre 
ouvriers  avec  moy  pour  le  netoyer  monter  et  polir  en  place,  estime  le  tout,  compris  les 
faux  frais  de  courses  et  demarches,  a la  somme  de  3,860  l.-Je  soussign6.  Garde 
g^n^ral  des  meubles  de  la  Couronne,  certifie  le  present  mdmoire  veritable  conform6- 
ment  aux  registres  d’ordres  et  de  reception,  a Paris  le  20  janvier  1770.  De  Pommery. 
Le  present  m^moire  a ^t6  arrete  a la  somme  de  soixante  deux  mille  neuf  cent  quatre 
vingt  cinq  livres  par  nous  intendant  et  controlleur  general  des  meubles  de  la  Couronne, 
a Paris  le  21  janvier  1770.  Fontanieu. — Garde  de  mon  Tresor  Royal,  M®  Pierre 
Joseph  Micault  d’Harvelay,  payez  comptant  au  Tresorier  G6n6ral  de  mon  argenterie, 
menus  plaisirs  et  affaires  de  ma  chambre  M®  Antoine  Francois  Hebert,  la  somme  de 
trente  neuf  mille  sept  cent  soixante  et  quinze  livres  pour  employer  au  fait  de  sa 
charge,  meme  icelle  d^livrer  a Riesener,  6b6niste,  ladite  somme  faisant  avec  XXXI 11“  1. 
recites  par  ordonnances  des  26  novembre  1766  et  28  may  1769  celle  de  LXXII“ 
VII®  LXXV'  pour  son  payement  d’un  secretaire  de  marqueterie  de  diff^rens  bois  des 
Indes  a placages  garnis  de  deux  ecritoires  d’argent,  orn6  en  dehors  et  dedans  de  bronze 
cizel6  et  surdord  d’or  moulu  avec  diff^rents  ressorts  mdchaniques  pour  I’ouvrir  et  le 
fermer,  ledit  secretaire  ordonn6  pour  mon  service  personnel  a deffund:  Oeben,  eb6niste, 
des  I’ann^e,  1760,  et  termini  par  ledit  Riesener,  y compris  VII®  LXXV'  pour  les 
trois  deniers  pour  livre  de  LXXII"'  1.  attribuds  audit  tresorier.  Fait  a . . . 

“ Note  concernant  les  bronzes  du  bureau  du  Roy ; /aits  et fourny  par  Hervieu^  fondeur 
cizeleur^  d la  veuve  Oeben  ou  au  sieur  Riesener^  son  mary^  ibeniste  a P Arsenal^ — Livre 
dappres  lordre  du  11  may  1767,  signee  de  Monsieur  de  Pommery,  les  bronzes  que 
j’ai  fait  et  fourny  audit  bureau  a la  veuve  Oeben  ou  au  sieur  Riesener,  son  mary,  qui 
par  les  arbitres  nommes  et  leurs  estimations  faites,  c’est  trouve  ded’  huites  a la  somme 
de  7644  1.  sans  comprendre  sa  fonte  que  j’ai  fourny  de  307  livres  10  onces  fait  le  total 
de  565  1.  I2s.  6.  Total  g^n^ral,  8209  1.  I2s.  bd.  sur  laquelle  somme  j’ay  re9u  1665  1. 
A Paris,  le  13  may  1769.”  (G.  Bapst,  “Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Antiquaires  de 

France,”  1886,  pp.  123-128.) 


(G) 

GOUTHIERE.  ENTRIES  IN  THE  SALE  CATALOGUE 
OF  THE  DUKE  D’AUMONT. 

Porphyre  de  premiere  quality. 

2 Une  Colonnc,  orn6e  de  chapiteau  corinthien,  de  base  a tore  de  feuilles  de  laurier, 
avec  plinthe  de  bronze  dor6  d’or  mat,  sur  socle  de  brocatelle  d’Espagne 
plaquie;  elle  est  surmont^c  d’une  boule  milliaire  de  marbre  serpentin,  avec 
pi6douche,  garnie  de  culot  a feuilles  d’ornement,  et  tore  a rosettes  aussi  de 
bronze  dor?  en  or  mat,  et  socle  rond  de  porphyre,  G. ; hauteur  totale, 
10  pieds  ; diamdtre  de  la  colonne,  8 pouces  6 lignes.  (PI.  2.) 

Cette  Colonne,  recommandable  pas  sa  belle  quality  et  la  perfedlion 
de  ses  proportions,  est  tres  intdressante  par  le  bon  accord  et  la  richesse 
de  ses  ornemens  r^gulierement  finis. 

/uilloty  pour  le  Roi  ......  6,999  liv.  ic)s. 
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Deux  Vases,  forme  de  Mddicis,  parfaitement  taill6s,  et  4vidds  d’une  grande 
16g6ret6  d’^paisseur ; pos6s  sur  socle  carre,  entour6  de  fil  de  perles,  a panneaux 
renfonces  a entrelacs  a rosettes,  de  bronze  dore  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur 
compris  le  socle,  13  pouces  sur  8 pouces  de  diametre.  (PI.  3.) 

On  ne  peut  s’empecher  de  repeter  id  que  ces  deux  Vases,  faits  a 
Rome,  entidement  pareils  a ceux  sous  le  n“  437  du  Catalogue  de 
M.  de  Boisset,  sont  des  morceaux  de  haute  curiosite,  tant  par  la  beaute 
de  leur  espece  que  par  le  chef-d’oeuvre  de  I’art ; leurs  socles  de  bronze 
sont  d’un  fini  prdieux. 

yulliot^  pour  le  Roi  .......  3,134/2?/. 

Deux  Vases  ronds,  couverts,  forme  de  cassolette,  a gorge;  cul  de  lampe  pris 
dans  la  masse,  termini  par  un  bouton  de  meme  quality,  garnis  d’un  fil  de 
perles  sur  le  bord,  supportd  chacun  par  trois  consoles  a rinceaux  d’arabesques, 
formant  anses,  accompagnees  de  guirlandes  a roses  et  fruits  sur  la  panse, 
terminds  chacune  par  deux  pieds  de  biche,  ils  sont  places  sur  socle  trian- 
gulaire  de  jaspe  vert  aussi  garni  de  moulures  a feuilles  d’eau,  et  boules  a 
cannelures,  torses  de  bronze  dore  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  13  pouces; 
diamdtre,  10  pouces.  (PI.  6.) 

Ces  vases,  tres  estimables  par  la  qualite  superieure  et  rare  de  leur 
espece,  sont  d’un  effet  aussi  riche  que  seduisant,  par  le  gout  et  I’exdcu- 
tion  recherchee  de  leur  garniture. 

Paillet^  pour  la  Reine  .......  3,001  liv. 
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Marbre  vert  antique  de  premiere  quality. 

7 Deux  Colonnes,  a chapiteau  d’ordre  composite,  a feuille  d’ornemens  prises  dans 
le  bloc  en  relief  saillant,  enrichi  de  rinceaux  d’arabesques,  terminds  en  volute 
sur  les  angles ; branches  de  laurier  entrelacdes,  dominant  en  espece  de 
couronne  sur  le  milieu  de  chaque  face,  et  base  a entrelacs,  gorge  unie  et 
double  baguette  a feuilles  d’eau,  le  tout  de  bronze  dord  d’or  mat ; placdes 
sur  socle  carre  de  marbre  serpentin,  plaqud  d’un  pouce  d’epaisseur ; dies 
sont  surmontdes  d’un  Vase  rond,  forme  de  cassolette,  d’albatre  oriental,  ornd 
sur  chaque  cotd  de  deux  branches  de  laurier  en  console,  formant  anse,  et  de 
cul  de  lampe  a feuilles  d’eau  et  fleurons  de  bronze  en  or  mat ; posd  sur 
socle  rond  de  vert  antique,  G. ; hauteur  des  Colonnes,  8 pieds ; diamdtre, 
9 pouces  ; hauteur  des  Vases,  12  pouces  6 lignes.  (PI.  7.) 

Ces  deux  Colonnes,  de  la  plus  grande  importance,  peut-etre  uniques 
en  ce  genre  dans  cette  capitale,  sont  frappantes  par  leurs  belles  propor- 
tion et  par  la  riche  qualitd  de  leur  rare  matiere ; les  deux  Vases  in- 
tdressans  dont  elle  sont  surmontdes,  et  I’excellent  genre  de  leurs 
ornemens,  parfaitement  traitds,  forment  un  ensemble  qui  n’y  laisse 
rien  a ddsirer;  dies  furent  trouvdes  a Rome  dans  une  fouille  faite  en 
1766  aupres  du  temple  de  Festa^  proche  du  Tibre,  et  ce  fut  apres 
beaucoup  de  difficultds  que  I’Artiste  chargd  par  M.  le  Due  d’Aumont 
obtint  la  permission  de  sortir  de  Rome  ces  deux  pieces. 

Paillet  pour  le  Roi  .......  13,801  liv. 

Marbre  serpentin  antique. 

10  Un  Vase  oblong,  convert,  a deux  anses  mdplates,  en  console,  prises  dans  le  bloc, 
parfaitement  ddgagdes  a jour,  a volute  posant  de  chaque  cotd  sur  le  haut  de 
la  gorge,  et  se  terminant  en  Idgere  saillie  sur  le  long  de  la  partie  infdrieure 
de  la  panse ; posd  sur  un  fut  de  colonne  de  marbre  antique,  nommd  fleur  de 
pecher,  a base  et  socle  carrd  de  granit  rose  a panneaux  renfoneds,  garnis  de 
frise  a ornement  d’arabesques  de  bronze  dore  d’or  mat,  G.  ; hauteur  du 
Vase,  23  pouces  sur  14  pouces  3 lignes  de  diamdtre,  y compris  les  anses; 
celle  du  fut,  40  pouces  6 lignes  sur  ii  pouces  6 lignes  de  diamdtre.  (PI.  10.) 
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Ce  Vase  est  d’un  m^rite  sup^rieur,  par  le  beau  simple  de  sa  forme, 
sa  quality,  et  Tart  du  travail,  particulierement  des  arises,  ou  il  y a lieu 
d’admirer  I’habilete  de  I’Artiste ; son  fut  de  colonne,  d’espece  tres 
extraordinaire,  y ajoute  encore  un  avantage  important. 

Paillet^  pour  le  Rot  ......  3,599  Uv,  iqs. 

Un  autre  Vase  rond,  a gorge,  forme  de  cassolette,  de  premiere  quality,  garni  de 
bouton,  rosasse  sur  le  couvercle,  godrons  et  fleurons  ornant  le  bord,  de 
figures,  sujets  de  femme,  formant  anse  de  chaque  c6t4,  I’une  a pieds  de 
satyre,  I’autre  caraft^ris^e  Syrene,  tenant  chacune  une  branche  de  myrte 
entrelac^e  de  ruban,  assises,  avec  espece  de  tapis,  sur  le  haut  de  la  panse, 
qui  est  entour^e  de  moulure  a cordes  et  a feuilles  d’ornement,  et  de  pi^- 
douche  a baguettes  de  laurier,  avec  socle  rond  uni,  le  tout  de  bronze  dor6 
d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  13  pouces  6 lignes  sur  14  pouces  6 lignes  de 
diametre,  y compris  la  saillie  des  anses.  (PI.  ii.) 

Ce  morceau,  estimable  par  sa  premiere  quality  et  sa  forme,  est 
int^ressant  par  le  bon  genre  de  ses  ornemens. 

Juillot^  pour  le  Rot  .......  5,000  liv. 

Un  Vase  rond,  a gorge,  de  ton  fonce,  garni  de  bouton,  rosasse  sur  le  couvercle, 
tete  de  bouc  de  chaque  cote  figurant  anse,  bandeau  renfonce  a frise  d’orne- 
ment d’arabesques  sur  le  haut  de  la  panse,  et  socle  rond  uni  de  bronze  dor6 
d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  14  pouces  sur  14  pouces  6 lignes  de  diametre,  y 
compris  les  ornemens.  (PI.  12.) 

Ce  morceau  reunit  les  avantages  de  la  quality  du  marbre,  de  la 
forme  et  de  I’ensemble  correct  de  sa  garniture. 

"J uUiot^  pour  le  Rot  .......  1,511  liv. 

Marbre  africain. 

14  Une  Colonne  d’ancienne  roche,  garnie  de  chapiteau  a feuilles  d’acanthe,  baguette 
a fil  de  perles,  et  de  base  a tore  de  feuilles  de  laurier,  entrelac6  de  rubans,  de 
bronze  dor6  d’or  mat,  G. ; placde  sur  socle  de  porphyre  j hauteur,  7 pieds 
9 pouces  sur  ii  pouces  4 lignes  de  diametre.  (PI.  14.) 

Ce  morceau  est  admirable,  non  seulement  par  sa  belle  proportion  en 
cette  rare  espece,  mais  encore  par  sa  riche  quality,  variee  d’accidens  d’un 
vif  coloris,  et  son  excellent  accord  avec  ses  ornemens  parfaitement 
cisel^s. 

Paillet^  pour  le  Rot  .......  2,261  Itv, 
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Granit  gris. 

15  Une  Colonne,  garnie  de  m6me  chapiteau  et  base  que  la  pr6c6dente,  en  bronze 
dor6  d’or  mat,  pos^e  sur  socle  de  granit  vert,  G. ; hauteur,  7 pied  9 pouces ; 
diametre,  ii  pouces  2 lignes.  (PI.  14.) 

Cette  Colonne,  de  matiere  d’ancienne  roche,  d’un  fond  gris  tirant 
un  peu  sur  le  vert,  tachet^e  de  blanc  et  imperceptiblement  nuanc^e  de 
rose,  est  aussi  recommandable  que  la  derniere  par  sa  forme,  ses  heureux 
accidens  et  le  bon  genre  de  ses  ornemens. 

Paillet^  pour  le  Rot  ....... 

17  Deux  (autres)  futs  de  Colonne  sur  leur  socle,  a panneaux  renfonc^s  de  m6me 
espece,  garnis  chacun  du  haut  de  fil  de  perles,  de  base  a tore  a entrelacs, 
feuilles  d’acanthe  et  baguette  nou6e  de  ruban,  le  socle  de  frise  a rinceaux 
d’arabesques,  avec  sujet  de  Dauphin,  et  a quatre  boules,  le  tout  de  bronze 
dor6  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  y compris  le  socle,  44  pouces  6 lignes  sur  8 
pouces  de  diametre.  (PI.  17.) 

Ces  deux  morceaux  sont  tres  agr^ables  par  le  jeu  piquant  du  tachet^ 
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de  leur  matiere,  leurs  proportions  et  le  gout  recherche  de  leurs  orne-  Gou- 
mens.  thiere. 

Juillot,  pour  le  Roi 3545^ 

the  S3.X6 

Marbre  bleu  grec. 

22  Deux  futs  de  Colonne,  canneles,  garnis  de  base  a tore  de  laurier  entrelace  de  Duijg 

ruban,  a feuilles  d’acanthe  en  doucine  et  a moulure  ouvragee,  de  bronze  d’Au- 
dore  d’or  mat;  poses  sur  double  socle  de  granit  gris,  supportes  par  quatre  mont. 
boules  aussi  de  bronze  dore,  G.;  hauteur,  compris  le  socle,  39  poucesj 
diametre,  9 pouces  6 lignes.  (PI.  22.) 

Ces  deux  pieces  sont  interessantes  tant  par  leur  qualite,  aussi  rare 
qu’agreable,  que  par  leur  travail  et  le  bon  genre  de  leurs  ornemens. 

Paillet^  Pour  le  Rot  . . . . . . . i,/20  liv. 

Marbre  vert  d’Egypte. 

23  Deux  futs  de  Colonne  garnis  de  base  a tore  a entrelacs,  avec  gorge  unie  a 

baguette  nouee  par  un  ruban,  le  tout  de  bronze  dord,  chacun  sur  socle  de 
G.  griotte  d’ltalie,  support^  par  quatre  boules  aussi  de  bronze  dore;  hauteur, 

44  pouces;  diametre,  8 pouces.  (PI.  23.) 

Ces  deux  futs  sont  de  la  plus  parfaite  qualite  et  de  la  plus  ancienne 
roche  de  cette  matiere. 

Chdtelet^  peintre  . . . . . . . .800  liv. 


Jaspe  fleuri. 

25  Une  Coupe  ronde,  en  forme  de  cuvette,  bien  evidee,  a gorge,  travaillee  a cotes  et 
cannelures  sur  le  pourtour;  garnie  de  bord  peu  eleve  a ornement  ddcoupe  a 
jour;  baguette  de  laurier  avec  fil  de  perles  sur  le  haut  de  la  panse,  cul  de 
lampe  a rosasse  a feuilles  de  laurier,  fleurons  et  bouton  a graines;  elle  est 
supportee  par  un  trepied  a trois  consoles,  chacune  a volute  et  a tete  de  faune, 
avec  pilastre  forme  de  deux  moulures  ouvrag^es  separees  par  un  fil  de  perles 
a jour  et  terminees  par  doubles  pieds  de  biche ; ces  consoles  sont  accom- 
pagnees,  entre  les  volutes,  de  branches  de  vignes  chargees  de  raisins  formant 
guirlandes,  et  tenues  par  un  triangle  a frise  d’entrelacs  a jour,  entre  deux 
fils  de  perles,  avec  avant  corps  a rosettes  et  fleurons : on  voit  dans  I’interieur 
du  trepied  un  serpent  sortant  du  cul  de  lampe  et  qui  s’avance  vers  une  espece 
de  fruit  place  au  centre  d’une  rosasse  qui  orne  le  milieu  du  socle,  le  tout 
pose  sur  une  plinthe  ronde,  aussi  de  Jaspe  fleuri,  game  de  six  pieds,  a gaines 
et  a cannelures  torses,  distributes  en  trois  parties  relatives  au  compose  de  la 
garniture,  doree  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  17  pouces  9 lignes.  (PI.  25.) 

Ce  morceau,  precieux  par  la  rarete  de  son  espece,  le  vif  agreable  des 
couleurs  et  le  net  du  travail,  est  releve  par  une  garniture  du  dessin  le 
plus  ingenieux  et  du  gout  le  plus  flatteur  dont  1’ Artiste  ait  pu  etre 
anime  pour  donner  a cette  coupe  une  forme  aussi  heureuse  que  riche, 
qui  repondit  au  mtrite  de  la  matiere  par  le  plus  parfait  accord  de 
I’excellent  genre  et  du  fini  des  ornemens  ; et  en  effet  cette  piece  presente 
un  chef-d’oeuvre  de  Part. 

Le  Brun.^  pour  la  Reine  ......  1 2,000  liv. 

Porcelaines  de  premiere  qualitt  coloriees. 

43  Deux  Cassolettes  rondes  a cotes  peu  sensibles,  ce  qui  augmente  leur  mdrite ; 

I’une  a trois  cartouches  de  dragon  entremeles  de  bouquets  et  grenade, 
I’autre  a trois  cartouches  d’oiseau  s^pares  aussi  par  des  bouquets,  tant  sur  le 
pourtour  que  sur  le  couvercle  de  chacune  j elles  sont  orn^es  d’un  bandeau  a 
fil  de  perles  entre  deux  moulures  ouvragees  servant  de  gorge,  de  trepied  a 
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culot  en  cannelures  torses,  chainons  entre  trois  consoles  a tite  d’enfant  tcrme, 
se  terminant  par  une  griffb  de  Lion  et  socle  a gorge  unie  a feuilles  d’eau, 
presentant  sur  son  dessus  interieur  un  soleil  entourd  d’un  cercle  a entrelacs 
decoupds  a jour,  avec  double  socle  de  porphyre  garni  du  haut  d’un  cercle  a 
fil  de  perles,  de  guirlandes  de  roses  sur  les  faces  et  de  socle  a tore  de  laurier, 
le  tout  de  bronze  dord  d’or  mat,  G.;  diamdtre  de  la  porcelaine,  5 pouces  3 
lignes ; hauteur,  y compris  les  ornements,  9 pouces ; hauteur  du  socle  de 
porphyre,  2 pouces  9 lignes ; diamdtre,  4 pouces. 

Ces  deux  Cassolettes,  de  parfaite  qualite,  sont  deux  bijoux  prdcieux 
de  curiositd,  par  le  genre  de  leurs  dessins,  le  gout  piquant  et  le  fini  du 
travail  de  leur  garniture. 

yuillot^  pour  le  Rot  .......  2,703  liv. 


Porcelaines  d’ancien  cdladon  du  Japon. 

1 10  Deux  Vases,  en  forme  de  baril,  a tetes  de  chimere,  avec  anneaux  en  relief  sail- 
lant  pris  dans  la  porcelaine,  garnis  d’une  gorge  d^coree  a bord  a godron  et 
epis  avec  arcades  entrelac^es,  enrichies  de  fleurons,  travailee  des  deux  c6t6s 
a jour,  cordon  a fil  de  perles  et  moulures  a feuilles  d’eau,  de  serpents  faisant 
enroulements  des  cotes  sur  le  bord  de  la  gorge,  qui  descendent  poser  leur 
tete  sur  deux  cornets  d’abondance  a rinceau  d’arabesque,  avec  autres  orne- 
ments faisant  le  couronnement  des  tetes  de  chimeres,  et  par  cet  ensemble 
forment  anses  aussi  agreables  que  particulieres  ; ils  sont  supportes  chacun  par 
un  pied  a moulures  a feuilles  d’eau  et  laurier  avec  quatre  sphinx  ailes  et  a 
rinceau  d’arabesque  et  guirlandes  de  perles ; le  tout  pose  sur  un  socle  de 
meme  sorte  de  porcelaine  celadon  entoure  d’un  fil  de  perles  j bandeau  a 
branchages  de  feuille  de  vigne  et  raisins,  termine  par  une  moulure  a fil  de 
perles,  feuilles  d’eau  et  plate-bande  unie  et  plinthe  de  porphyre,  avec  boules, 
le  tout  dore  d’or  mat,  G.  ; hauteur,  18  pouces,  sur  13  de  diametre. 

Ces  deux  morceaux,  dignes  de  satisfaire  le  gout  de  tout  amateur  par 
le  merite  de  leur  rare  espece,  sont  tres  importants  par  la  forme  gracieuse 
que  I’artiste  a imagine  d’y  donner,  et  par  le  bel  efFet  de  leurs  ornemens, 
aussi  riches  que  recherches ; ces  deux  pieces  d’ancienne  sorte  sont  les 
seules  en  ce  genre  que  I’on  ait  vues  depuis  40  ans. 

yuillot^  pour  le  Rot  .......  7,501  liv, 

1 14  Deux  Vases  a pause  de  lisbety  de  ton  fonce,  fond  gaufrd  et  a feuilles  de  roseau  en 
demi  relief  sur  la  partie  inferieure.  Ils  sont  artistement  montes  en  buire, 
garnis  chacun  de  collet  en  coquille  servant  de  bee,  enrichis  d’une  tete  de 
faune  a branchages  de  vigne  et  raisins,  de  fil  de  perle  sur  son  pourtour,  de 
laquelle  les  bords  de  cote  servent  d’appui  a une  figure  de  femme  a pieds  de 
satyre  formant  I’anse,  et  de  pied  a bandeau  d’entrelacs  a jour  sur  un  fond 
couleur  d'eau  d’un  agreable  eflfet  avec  moulures  a feuilles  d’ornement,  le  tout 
bronze  d’or  mat,  places  sur  socle  de  prime  verte,  G. ; hauteur  des  Vases,  17 
pouces ; socles,  6 pouces  en  carre ; epaisseur,  2 pouces. 

Ces  deux  morceaux  meritent  attention,  tant  par  le  bon  genre  de 
leur  espece  que  par  le  gout  seduisant  et  la  perfedlion  du  fini  de  leur 
garniture. 

Jbraham  .........  2,600  liv. 


Porcelaines  de  truite  fin  d’ancien  Japon. 

133  Deux  troncs  d’Arbre,  fond  jaunatre,  a linger  dessin  d’arbuste,  fleurs  ct  feuillages 
colorids ; ils  forment  flambeau  et  sont  garnis  de  bord,  de  pied  rond  a tore, 
avec  moulures  a feuilles  d’ornement  et  avant-corps  de  bronze  parfaitement 
fini  et  dor^  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  6 pouces  6 lignes. 

Le  president  Haudry  . . . . . . *37® 
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134  Un  autre  tronc  d’Arbre  pareil  aux  deux  precedents,  et  garniture  du  meme  fini ; 
hauteur,  6 pouces  6 lignes. 

Le  vicomte  de  Choiseul  . . . . . . *175 

Porcelaines  d’ancien  blanc  du  Japon. 

148  Deux  U rnes  oblongues  d’ancien  blanc  de  Saxe,  portant  girandole  a trois  branches, 
chacune  a rinceau  d’arabesques  avec  cornet  d’abondance  ornd  de  fruits  ser- 
vant de  bobeche,  et  autres  ornements ; ces  deux  Urnes  sont  garnies  de  bord 
a godron,  de  trois  tetes  de  bdlier  a rinceaux,  guirlandes  a feuilles  de  lierre, 
chute  de  feuilles  de  vigne  a raisins  et  de  pied  a avant-corps,  avec  cul  de 
lampe  et  supports  a double  pied  de  biche  en  bronze  dord  d’or  mat,  G.  i 
hauteur,  16  pouces. 

Ces  deux  pieces,  de  forme  agr^able,  reunissent  un  compost  de  garni- 
ture d’un  gout  recherche. 

Le  due  de  Villequier  .......  l,l8o //V. 
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Porcelaines  violettes  d’ancien  la  Chine. 

159  Un  Vase  convert,  de  forme  un  peu  ovale,  a petites  feuilles  en  relief;  garni  de 
bouton,  gorge  a jour ; console  servant  d’anse,  a deux  rinceaux  du  haut  avec 
branchages  de  myrte,  supportde  de  chaque  c6t6  par  une  t6te  de  faune  et 
pi^douche  a tore  de  laurier  avec  plinthe  de  bronze  dord  d’or  mat ; hauteur, 
8 pouces  6 lignes,  G. 

Ce  morceau  m^rite  consideration,  tant  par  la  singularite  de  la  forme 
et  de  la  sorte  que  par  le  bon  ensemble  de  sa  garniture. 

M.  Destouches  ........  480  liv. 

Porcelaines  de  couleur  lapis  d’ancien  la  Chine. 

163  Deux  Urnes  a cot^s,  garnie  chacune  de  bouton,  rosettes,  cercles  a oves  et  dards 
sur  le  couvercle,  gorge  a fleurons  a jour  avec  baguette  figurant  Pozier ; 
t6tes  de  bdlier  servant  d’anses  ; noeuds  de  rubans  et  perles  formant  guirlandes 
sur  le  collet ; tige  a fleurons  avec  raisins  montant  entre  chaque  c6t6  de  la 
partie  infdrieure  de  la  panse,  et  pied  a petit  cordon  nattd ; a festons  de 
rosettes  et  perles,  et  a quatre  griffes  de  lion  posant  sur  une  base  cintrde 
entouree  d’un  fil  de  perles,  et  avant-corps  a panneaux  d’entrelacs  a fleurons 
ddeoup^s  a jour  et  a quatre  boules  a cotes,  servant  de  supports,  le  tout  de 
bronze  dore  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  1 5 pouces. 

Ces  deux  Urnes,  peut-etre  uniques,  sont  les  seules  que  I’on  ait  vues 
depuis  un  nombre  d’annees ; aussi  ont-elles  dtd  successivement  re- 
cherchdes  par  les  connoisseurs,  m^me  dtant  d^pourvues  de  cet  ^clat 
que  demandoit  leur  quality,  et  que  leur  donne  aujourd’hui  le  genre 
de  leur  garniture ; elles  sont  pr^cieuses,  tant  par  la  perfection  de  leur 
forme  et  de  leur  couleur  que  par  le  gout  ing^nieux  et  le  m^rite  du  fini 
de  leurs  ornements. 

yullioty  pour  la  Reine  .......  4,320  liv. 


Porcelaines  de  la  Chine  de  couleur  bleu-turquin. 

18 1 Un  grand  Vase,  forme  d’Urne  antique,  de  ton  fonc^,  a feuilles  sur  le  collet; 

tSte  de  chimere  avec  anneau  de  chaque  c6t6,  et  a dessin  chinois  sur  le 
pourtour  de  la  panse,  le  tout  en  relief ; garni  de  gorge  travaill^e  a cordon 
en  fil  de  perles,  moulure  en  doucine,  a fleurons  et  feuille  d’eau,  pied  a tore 
de  baguettes  entrelacees  d’un  ruban  avec  plinthe  a panneaux  renfonc^s  a 
frise  d’ornement,  et  avant-corps  arrondis,  relev^s  chacun  d’une  rosasse,  le 
tout  de  bronze  dor6  d’or  mat;  plac6  sur  socle  de  granit  rose  de  10  pouces 
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6 lignes  en  carre  sur  2 pouces  d’^paisseur ; hauteur  du  vase,  y compris  la 
garniture,  21  pouces  6 lignes,  G. 

Ce  morceau,  d’une  belle  couleur,  est  a admirer  par  sa  forme,  le 
singulier  de  ses  reliefs  et  le  genre  recherchd  de  sa  garniture. 

JuUiot^  pour  le  Rot  .......  800  liv. 

Deux  Troncs  d’arbre,  de  ton  clair,  a roseau  et  petits  feuillages  en  relief,  garnis 
de  pied  a godron,  surmont6s  chacun  d’une  girandole  a trois  branches, 
compos^e  d’une  toufFe  de  feuillages,  tiges  a rinceau  d’ornement  de  gout 
d’arabesques,  et  de  petit  chapiteau  portant  une  cassolette  orn^e  de  guirlandes, 
chainons  et  perles,  le  tout  de  bronze  dore  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur,  16  pouces. 

Ces  deux  Girandoles  sont  s^duisantes  par  le  bon  genre  de  leurs 
ornements. 

Le  due  de  Villeroi  . . . . . . .1,551  liv. 

Tables  de  marbres  rares  sur  leurs  pieds. 

Deux  Tables  de  porphyre,  de  36  pouces  de  long,  21  pouces  6 lignes  de  pro- 
fondeur,  a filet  encadre  d’une  baguette  a fleurons  et  perles,  sur  leur  pied  a 
entablement  a carres  en  ressaut,  support^  par  quatre  gaines,  le  tout  de 
porphyre ; chaque  pied  est  releve,  dans  son  entablement,  d’une  frise  a 
branches  de  roses  a entrelacs  en  forme  de  couronne,  ces  entrelacs  renferment 
un  fleuron  tenant  a une  petite  baguette  qui  passe  dans  cette  frise  regnant 
entre  deux  moulures,  I’une  a feuilles  d’acanthe  et  perles,  I’autre  a petites 
rosettes ; les  gaines  sont  richement  ornees  de  chapiteau  soutenu  par  deux 
figures  de  Femme  terme,  adossdes,  de  style  Egyptien,  formant  console  a 
volutes,  avec  guirlandes  de  roses  et  fruits,  et  les  panneaux  renfonces  pris 
dans  le  bloc,  de  cadre  a feuilles  d’eau  et  chute  de  myrte,  avec  pied  a culot 
aussi  a feuilles  d’eau,  d’un  fini  parfait,  en  bronze  dord  d’or  mat,  G. ; hauteur, 
32  pouces;  ^paisseur,  16  lignes.  (PI.  318.) 

‘Julliot^  pour  la  Reine  .....  23,999  liv.  19^. 

Deux  Tables  de  jaspe  vert,  de  36  pouces  de  long,  21  pouces  6 lignes  de 
profondeur,  a filet  encadre  d’une  baguette  a fleurons  et  perles,  sur  leur  pied 
a entablement  a carres  en  ressaut,  support^  par  quatre  gaines  pleines,  le  tout 
de  jaspe ; chaque  entablement  est  orne  d’une  frise  a entrelacs  et  fleurons  de 
difF^rents  genres  entre  deux  moulures,  I’une  a oves  et  fil  de  perles,  I’autre  a 
doubles  baguettes  travaill^es  en  cordes,  et  de  couronnes  a feuilles  de  vignes 
et  raisins  sur  les  carrds  ; les  gaines  sont  enrichies  d’une  figure  de  femme- 
terme,  drapee  dans  le  style  Egyptien  ; portant  une  corbeille  surmontde  d’un 
chapiteau ; les  faces  le  sont  aussi  d’un  caduc^e,  feuilles  de  myrte  et  fleurons 
d’arabesques  formant  chute,  les  cotes  de  thyrse  entrelac6  de  branches  de 
lierre  et  fleurons,  et  termindes  chacune  par  un  pied  a culot  a feuilles  d’orne- 
ment et  boule : le  tout  de  bronze  dore  mat,  G.  (PI.  319.) 

Paillet.,  pour  le  Rot  . . . . . . * . 19,580 //i;. 


Pendules  de  gout. 

338  Une  . . . Pendule  . . . faite  pour  etre  placde  dans  I’intdrieur  d’un  panneau 
de  boiserie,  mouvement  par  M.  Ferdinand  Berthoud  a Paris  ; elle  est  a demi- 
secondes,  a dquation,  a deux  aiguilles,  sonnant  les  heures  et  les  quarts, 
reporte  I’heure  au  quart,  silence  par-tout  quand  on  veut,  sans  etre  sujet  a 
mdcompter ; I’echappement  est  un  ancre  a repos  ; pendule  de  compensation 
a baguette,  suspension  a ressort,  mouvement  a fusee  et  pied  de  biche  pour  le 
remonter.  Ce  mouvement  est  revetu  d’une  face  de  cartel,  genre  d’arabesques, 
de  5 pied  6 pouces  de  haut,  dont  I’encadrement,  travailld  a oves  et  fil  de 
perles,  soutenu  du  haut  par  un  ruban  a noeud,  accompagn6  de  branches  a 
feuilles  de  ch^ne  entrelac^es,  est  enrichi,  sous  sa  partie  inf^rieure,  de  cornets 
d’abondance  ouvrag^s,  et  d’une  suite  de  branches  de  chene,  avec  guirlandes 
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343 


344- 


345 


346 

347 


de  fleurs  et  fruits  nouls  par  une  6charpe,  le  tout  se  terminant  par  deux  forts 
glands. 

Le  mouvement  de  cette  Pendule  va  un  mois  et  est  estimable, tant  par  sa 
maniere  de  rendre  I’heure  au  quart  que  parses  dimensions  et  son  execution ; 
I’ensemble  de  son  cartel,  d’un  efFet  sup^rieur,  est  aussi  des  plus  recherch^s 
par  le  gout  et  le  fini  de  ses  ornemens  en  bronze  dor6  d’or  mat.  G. 

Le  due  de  Villeroi  ......  3,799  liv.  igs. 

Bras  de  bronze  dord  d’or  mat. 

Une  paire  de  Bras  de  gout  d’arabesques  de  six  pieds  de  haut,  dont  la  partie 
principale  pr^sente  un  carquois  tres-ouvrag6,  enrichi  de  quatre  branches  de 
rose  entrelac^es  et  attach6es  par  un  nceud  de  ruban,  avec  bobeche,  chacune 
form6e  d’une  fleur  relative  a leur  espece ; ce  carquois  est  soutenu  par  trois 
chainons  passant  entre  deux  branches  de  lierre  contourn^es  en  lyre,  sur- 
mont^es  d’une  couronne  de  rose  noude  avec  les  chainons  a un  cartouche 
oval,  aussi  a branches  de  lierre,  et  termini  par  un  clou  a noeud  de  ruban ; 
I’un  de  ces  Bras  est  orne  au-dessous  du  carquois  d’un  troph^e  de  flSches, 
tenues  par  un  noeud  de  ruban,  qui  garnit  le  milieu  d’un  cartouche  oval 
figurd  par  deux  branches  de  myrte,  dont  une  descend  former  chute  d’orne- 
ment  en  s’entrela^ant  avec  deux  rubans  a glands ; I’autre  est  d’un  trophic 
de  thyrse  et  d’attributs  de  faune,  et  meme  cartouche  d’ornement  en  lierre, 
avec  chute  de  feuilles  de  vignes,  raisins  et  rubans. 

Ces  Bras  et  les  deux  suivans  sont  d’un  efFet  surprenant  par  I’ensemble, 
la  richesse  et  le  fini  de  leurs  ornemens  de  bronze  dor6  d’or  mat,  G. 

Le  due  de  Villequier  . . . . . . liv. 

Une  autre  paire  de  Bras  enti^rement  pareils  aux  deux  pr^c^dents,  a I’exception 
du  genre  des  ornements  qui  sont  au-dessous  du  carquois,  dont  I’un,  a trophde 
de  caduc^e,  massue,  castagnettes  et  autres  attributs,  renferm6s  par  un  cartouche 
oval  a branches  de  chene,  se  termine  par  deux  bouts  de  ruban ; I’autre,  a 
trophde  de  cors  de  chasse,  carquois,  houlette,  dans  un  cartouche  a branches 
de  jasmins  s’entrela^ant  en  chute  d’ornement,  avec  deux  rubans  a glands. 

Paillet^  pour  la  Reine  ......  9,100 //v. 

Une  paire  de  Bras  a quatre  branches,  a figure  de  femme-terme,  drap6e  dans  le 
gout  dgyptien,  formant  console  a pilastre  orn4  d’^pis  entre  deux  moulures 
a feuilles  d’eau  et  fil  de  perles,  se  terminant  par  un  rouleau  a fleur  de  soleil ; 
la  figure  tient  de  chaque  main  deux  branches,  I’une  de  roses,  I’autre  de 
grenades,  portant  bobeches  en  fleurs  relatives  a leur  espece,  et  est  enrichie 
sur  la  face  de  guirlandes  de  fleurs  et  fruits  qui  naissent  des  volutes  de  la 
console,  G.  ; hauteur,  20  pouces  6 lignes. 

Cette  paire  de  Bras  et  celle  suivante  sont  d’un  genre  sup^rieur  par 
le  noble  de  leur  compose  et  le  fini  de  leurs  ornemens. 

yulliot^  pour  le  Rot  .......  3,001  liv. 

Une  autre  paire  de  Bras  exadlement  semblable  a la  pr^eddente. 

Paillet^  pour  le  Roi  ......  2,999 //t».  iqr. 

Une  paire  de  moyens  Bras,  a figure  d’enfant-terme,  sur  console  a volutes,  d’ou 
sortent  deux  branches  orn^es  de  guirlandes,  se  terminant  par  un  pilastre,  de 
fond  ouvrag6  et  a moulures  a feuilles  d’eau,  G. ; hauteur,  13  pouces. 

Ces  Bras  sont  d’une  parfaite  execution. 

Donjeux  .........  500  liv. 


Gou- 
thiere. 
Entries  in 
the  Sale 
Catalogue 
of  the 
Duke 
d’Au- 
mont. 


Bras  et  lustre  de  bronze  dor6  d’or  mat. 

348  Une  paire  de  Bras  a deux  branches,  le  corps  en  forme  de  gaine,  a panneaux 
ouvrag^s  et  a chapiteau  surmont^  d’un  vase  a pans,  a bords  d’entrelacs,  avec 
anneaux  et  culot  a feuilles  d’ornement,  G. 

Payant  .... 
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. 301  liv. 
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349 

350 

351 


Deux  petits  Flambeaux  a colonne  cannelde  a tore  de  laurier  et  socle  a feuilles 
d’eau  ; hauteur,  5 pouces  4 lignes,  G. 

Le  due  de  Chaulnes  . . , . . . .124  liv. 

Deux  autres  Flambeaux  comme  les  pr6c6dens. 

Le  due  de  Chaulnes  . . . . . .120  liv.  is. 

Un  lustre  a six  branches  a rinceaux  d’arabesques,  cul  de  lampe  a fil  de  perles, 
cannelures  a jour  enrichies  de  fleurons,  culot  a godron  et  rosasse,  soutenu 
par  quatre  doubles  chainons,  orn^s  sur  le  milieu  d’une  couronne  de  rose, 
passant  dans  un  couronnement  de  gout  Chinois  et  termini  par  un  cordon  de 
m6me  gendre  figurant  guirlande,  G.  j hauteur,  y compris  le  cordon  d’orne- 
ment,  27  pouces  6 lignes;  diametre,  20  pouces.  (PI.  351.) 

Ce  Lustre  s^duit  par  le  gracieux  de  sa  forme  et  le  gout  exquis  de 
ses  ornemens. 

Paillet.^  pour  le  Roi  .......  2,500  liv. 


(H) 

DUPLESSIS.  ENTRIES  IN  THE  LIVRE- JOURNAL  OF 
LAZARE  DUVAUX. 


1750. 

13  Sept. 

601. — M.  le  Marq.  de  Voyer:  Deux  gros  vases  de  porcelaine 
cdladon,  months  par  Duplessis  en  bronze  dor6  d’or  moulu, 
3,000 1. 

1752. 

16  Jan. 

1021. — M.  Leonor  La  Fresnay  ; Un  vase  de  Vincennes,  forme 
de  Duplessis,  84  1. 

15  Mai. 

1124. — M.  le  Marq.  de  Voyer;  Pay6  une  voiture  qui  a men6 
M.  Duplessis  a Asnieres,  7 1.  lor. 

U53- 

21  Aout 

1493. — Marq.  de  Voyer;  La  monture  en  cuivre  ciseld 
d’un  vase  de  porcelaine  bleue,  pay^e  a M.  Duplessis,  720 1. — 
La  dorure  d’or  moulu  dudit  vase,  192I. 

U54- 

16  Mars 

1713. — M.  Gaignat;  Deux  urnes  de  porcelaine  celadon,  cou- 
vertes,  mont^es  en  bronze  dor6  d’or  moulu  par  Duplessis, 
2,920  1. 

)> 

24  Avril 

1738. — Mme.  la  Marq.  de  Pompadour;  Une  cuiller  & four- 

chette  en  or  a 22  karats,  a moulures  & contours,  gravees  & 
cisel6es,  dessins  de  Duplessis ; une  saliere  forme  de  tabatiere 
a contours,  en  or  gravd  & cisel6,  a deux  charni^res ; un 
gobelet  de  cristal  de  roche,  avec  une  moulure  d’or  au  pied 
dudit  gobelet ; le  tout  dans  un  6tui  de  cuir  rouge  double  en 
velours  vert,  1,997  1. 

„ 15  Juin  1810. — Mme.  la  Marq.  de  Pompadour;  La  garniture  en 

bronze  dor6  d’or  moulu  de  deux  urnes  de  porcelaine  celadon, 
modules  faits  expr^s  par  Duplessis,  960  1. — La  garniture  en 
bronze  dor6  d’or  moulu  d’un  vase  en  hauteur  de  porcelaine 
celadon,  a t^te  de  b61ier,  nouveau  module  de  Duplessis,  320  1. 
— Le  port  a Bellevue,  3 1.  \ls. 

1756.  I Mars  2420. — M.  le  Cte  de  Molk  : . . . Deux  vases  Duplessis,  peints 
a oiseaux,  600  1. 
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I757’  14  2806. — S.  M.  le  Roy  : Des  le  12  janvier  dernier,  fourni  a M.  le 

Marquis  de  1’ Hospital  pour  la  Russie,  . . . Deux  vases 
Duplessis  (peints)  a enfans,  a 360 1.,  720  1. 

„ 31  D^c.  2999.— S.  A.  M.  le  Prince  de  Conde  ; . . . Deux  vases 

Duplessis,  336  1. 


(I) 

LIST  OF  FRENCH  CABINET  MAKERS.' 

Reproduced,  with  the  permission  of  M.  Emile  Molinier,  from 
“ Le  Mobilier  au  XVII.  et  au  XVIII.  Siecle,”  pp.  248-262.  See 
ALSO  de  Champeaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii.,  pp.  159-175. 


Abel  (Philippe) 22  July,  1778. 

Aimonet  (Isidore) 21  May,  1777. 

Alexandre  (Jean-Alexis)  . . ii  July,  1753. 

Allard  (Pierre) 27  May,  1761. 

Alluine  (Louis-Nicolas)  ...  17  April,  1782. 

Amiot  (Hubert) 19  Sept.,  1781. 

Ancelin.  See  Anselin. 

Ancellet  (Denis-Louis)  ...  3 Dec.,  1766. 

Andre  (Pierre) 17  Dec.,  1777. 

Andru  (Alexandre)  ....  14  Jan.,  1774. 

Angomard  (Joseph)  ....  23  July,  1763. 

Angot  (Jacques) 23  Feb.,  1743. 

Anselin  (Jean) 10  Jan.,  1779. 

Antoine  (Claude) 29  Sept.,  1779. 

Antoine  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  23  July,  1768. 

Armant  (Henri) 17  Sept.,  1766. 

Armant  (Noel) 15  July,  1767. 

Arnoult,  maker  of  the  “ table 
volante  ” for  the  private  rooms 

of  Versailles Period  of  Louis 

XV. 

Arnoult  (Jacques-Benoit-Bap- 

tiste) 15  061.,  1782. 

Arseliere  (Gerard-Jean)  ...  14  06f.,  1784. 

Astel  (Antoine) 12  Aug.,  1778. 

Aubin  (Jean-Julien)  . . . . 17  Dec.,  1777. 

Aubry  (Louis) 31  Aug.,  1774. 

Audry  (La  veuve  Jacques)  . . [Almanach  de 

17^5-'] 

Aufrere Period  of  Louis 

XV. 

Aumont  (Louis) 23  Nov.,  1784. 

Autriche.  See  Dautriche. 

Auvigne  (Fran9ois)  ....  30  June,  1755. 

Auvigne  (Jean-Baptiste) . . . 23  July,  1783. 

Avisse  (Jean) 10  Nov.,  1745. 

Avril  (Etienne) 23  Nov.,  1774. 

Azambre  (Antoine-Joseph)  . . 4 Dec.,  1776. 

Bachard  (Edme) 30  Sept.,  1778. 

Bacon  (Jacques) 29  July,  1767. 

Badin  (Jean) 26  Nov.,  1755. 

Bailliot  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 27  Sept.,  1780. 

Bailly  (Louis) 13  Aug.,  1767. 


Bajot  (Fran9ois- Louis)  ...  22  July,  1760. 

Baland  (Fran9ois) 19  July,  1782. 

Balmat  (Nicolas-Michel)  . . 28  June,  1760. 

Balton  (Antoine) Reign  of  Louis 

XVI. 

Balu  (Benoit) 1 1 March,  1772. 

Barbault  (Jean-Antoine-Joseph)  2 Aug.,  1774. 

Barbier  (Fran9ois) 6 06f.,  1781. 

Baron  (Pierre-Fran9ois)  ...  19  Dec.,  1764. 

Barrault  (Joseph) 31  Aug.,  1768. 

Barthelemy  (Charles) ....  10  Sept.,  1777. 

Bary  (Louis-Fran9ois)  . . . i July,  1772. 

Basset  (Jean) 9 March,  1774. 

Bassin  (Pierre-Joseph)  ...  7 Jan.,  1762. 

Bastin  (Simon) 20  July,  1774. 

Batier  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  1 July,  1746. 

Baudet  (Louise-Antoine-Mar- 

tin) 2 May,  1770. 

Baufre  (Noel-Franfois)  ...  9 March,  1753. 

Baugrand  (Pierre- Andre)  . . 27  July,  1761. 

Bauve  (Mathieu  de)  . . . . i Aug.,  1754. 

Bayer  (Fran9ois) 5 Dec.,  1764. 

Beaucaines  (Romain) . . . 7 July,  1773. 

Beauce  (Louis-Laurent)  . . . Agrege  1785. 

Bedu  (Ignace-Chretien)  ...  25  Sept.,  1751. 

Belanger  (Ant.) 15  Dec.,  1773. 

Belchamps  (Etienne)  ....  16  Aug.,  1769. 

Belin  (Fran9ois-Bernard)  . . 5 Feb.,  1766. 

Bellange  Pauh  (?) Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 

Belles  (Jean-Baptiste).  ...  10  April,  1782. 

Bellicard  (Guillaume)  ...  9 March,  1748. 

Bellu  (Antoine) 21  Nov,,  1784. 

Benard  (Jean-Bapt.-Mich.)  . . 5 July,  1769. 

Benard  (Louis-Simon)  ...  7 March,  1778. 

Benard  (Pierre-Nicolas)  ...  7 May,  1777. 

Benemann  (Guillaume)  ...  3 Sept.,  1785. 

Benoit  (Jean-Fran9ois)  ...  27  Nov.,  1776. 

Bergeman  (Johann-Friederich) . Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 

Bergez  (Adrien-Innocent)  . . 24  July,  1764. 

Bernard End  of  the  pe- 

riod of  Louis 
XVI. 


List  of 
French 
Cabinet 
Makers. 


‘ The  dates  are  those  of  reception  into  the  Paris  Corporation  of  Master  Cabinet-makers. 
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French 
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Makers. 


Bernard  (Jacques) 

Bernard  (Pierre) 

Bernard,  ebeniste  and  pianoforte 
maker 

Berriat  (Guillaume)  . . . . 

Berthault  (Jean-Louis)  . . . 

Bertier  (Pierre) 

Bertrand  (Jean-Nicolas)  , . . 

Bertrand  (Jean-Pierre)  . . . 

Bertrand  (Noel) 

Bessolle  (Guillaume)  . . . . 

Besson  (Charles) 

Beury  (Francois) 

Biennais.  [“  Orfevre-tabletier 
...  ne  fit  d’ebenisterie  qu’a 
titreexceptionnel.”  DeCham- 
peaux,  “ Le  Meuble,”  t.  ii., 
P-  309J 

Billion  (Mathieu) 

Birckle  (Jacques) 

Birkel  (Frederic) 

Bizet  ( Jean-Philippe)  .... 
Blaise  (Louis-Frangois)  . . 

Blancart  (Fran^ois-Louis)  . . 

Blanchard  (Jean-Nicolas)  . . 

Blondeau  (Louis) 

Blot  (Rene) 

Blu  (Pierre) 

Blucheidner  (Georges  - Pierre- 
Auguste) 

Bocage  (L.-Jean-Jacques)  . . 

Boche  (Pierre-Vincent)  . . . 

Bocquet  (Jean-Louis) .... 

Boichod  (Pierre) 

Boissier  (Picrre-Martin-Domi- 

nique) 

Bolten  (Henri) 

Bona  (Jean) 

Bondin 

Bonnamy  (Joseph)  . . . . 

Bonnamy  (Pierre) 

Bonnard  (Jean) 

Bonneau  (Claude) 

Bonnemain  (Antoine)  . . . 

Bonnemain  (Pierre)  .... 
Bontemps  (Pierre-Fran^ois) 
Bonvallet  (Claude)  .... 
Borel  (Franqois-Moyse)  . . . 

Bossuge  (Pierre-Marie-Michel) 
Boucault  (Guillaume)  . . 

Boucher  (Mathias-Nicolas)  . . 

Bouchet  (Denis) 

Boudin  (Leonard) 

Boue  (Jean) 

Bouillier  (Louis) 

Boulard  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Boullet  (Jean-Martin)  . . . 

Boully  (La  veuve  Benoit)  . 
Boulongne  (Jacques-Charles)  . 
Bouquerelle  (Michel)  .... 
Bourdin  (Francois)  . . . . 

Bourgain  (Pierre) 

Bourgeaux  (Pierre-Nicolas) . 


30  06f.,  1 760. 
24  Jan.,  1766. 

Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 

24  Feb.,  1773. 

I June,  1759. 
18  Jan.,  1778. 
24  July,  1764. 

1 March,  1775. 
27  June,  1770. 

2 Aug.,  1782. 

5 July.  >758. 

7 Nov.,  1772. 


Premier  Em- 
pire. 

18  Sept.,  1765. 
30  July,  1764. 
Agre'ge,  1785. 

6 Dec.,  1768. 

16  June,  1773. 
25  Sept.,  1777. 
12  June,  1771. 
II  Oa.,  1777. 

7 July,  1756. 

10  Feb.,  1782. 

Period  of  Louis 
XVI. 

19  Sept.,  1781. 

1 1 Jan.,  1778. 

18  Feb.,  1778. 

15  Feb.,  1769. 

30  Sept.,  1772. 

30  July,  1774. 
14  Sept.,  1770. 
Period  of  Louis 

XV. 

3 Aug.,  1763. 

19  Sept.,  1781. 
26March,  1777. 

10  oa.,  1770. 
18  July,  1753. 

23  July,  1751- 

31  July,  1775. 

8 July,  1756. 

27  July,  1752  i 
syndic  1777. 

5 March,  1777. 

17  Dec.,  1766. 

24  oa.,  1770. 

4 July,  1783- 

4 March,  1761. 

1 1 Nov.,  1778. 

6 oa.,  1756. 

17  April,  1754. 
1 1 April,  1781. 

i6March,i768. 

28  Dec.,  1758. 
3 Feb.,  1773. 

16  July,  1763. 

2 Nov.,  1773. 


Bourgeois  (Charles)  . . . . 

Boussard  (Louis) 

Boutin  (Jacques-Rene)  . . . 

Boutin  (Rene) 

Bouvet.  See  de  Champeaux, 
t.  ii.,  p.  160 

Bouvier  (Emanuel)  . . . , 

Boyer  (Antoine) 

Braconnier  (Sebastien)  . . . 

Breard  (Guillaume)  . . . . 

Bremant  (Etienne-Crespin)  . . 

Bremare  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Breuvers  (Pierre) 

Briois  (La  Veuve  Jean-Claude) 

Brisset  (Joseph) 

Brizard  (Pierre) 

Brizard  (Sulpice) 

Brochet  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

Brochet  (Pierre) 

Brocsolle  (Louis) 

Bron  (Francois) 

Brunei  (Henri) 

Brun  (Henri-Julien)  . . . . 

Bruns  (Jean-Antoine)  . . . 

Buchette  (Fran9ois-Henri)  . . 

Buffeteau  (Jean-Louis)  . . . 

Bugniet  (Pierre-Roze-Joseph)  . 

Buisson  (Jean) 

Bulte  (Nicolas-Jean-Baptiste)  . 

Bunisset  (Jean) 

Burette 

Burv  (Ferdinand) 

Butin  (Guillaume) 

Butte  (Benoit) 

B.  V.  R.  B 


Cafier  (Louls-Joseph) . . . 

Cahais  (Nicolas-Fran^ois)  . 
Caillon  (Edme)  .... 

Caillon  (Jean) 

Caillon  (Jean) 

Camus  (Barthelemi)  . . . 

Canabas  (Joseph)  .... 
Canaguier  (Pierre) . . • . 

Canny  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Capelle  (Antoine-Franqois)  . 
Capitain  (Guillaume-Nicolas) 
Capron  (Jean-Henri)  . . 

Carbillet  (Nicolas) .... 
Cardin  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Cardonncl  (Remy)  . . . 

Carel 

Carlin  (Etienne)  .... 
Carlin  (Martin)  .... 
Carpentier  (Louis-Charles)  . 

Carre  (Nicolas) 

Carre  (Pierre-Nicolas)  . . 

Casan  (Antoine)  .... 
Casaque  (Pierre-Louis)  . . 

Catelin  (Jean-Philippe)  . . 

Catelin  (Philippe)  .... 
Catherinet  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 
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2 Dec.,  1772. 

9 July,  1763 ; 

syndic,  1783. 

12  June,  1782. 

16  June,  1754. 

Period  of  Louis 
XV. 

7 Nov.,  1772. 

10  May,  1757. 

26  July,  1755. 
3oMarch,  1768. 

24  April,  1765. 

5 March,  1777. 
19  Sep.,  1781. 

[1785.] 

30  July,  1760. 
22  July,  1772. 

13  Feb.,  1762. 

14  June,  1741. 

8 April,  1778. 

10  Sep.,  1755. 
Agrege,  1785. 

9 July,  1763- 

27  June,  1781. 

17  May,  1782. 

2 May,  1770. 

I 3 Oft.,  1776. 

10  Oft.,  1784. 

15  Oft.,  1782. 

25  Nov.,  1744. 

4 May,  1774. 
First  Empire. 

27  July,  1774. 

12  Feb.,  1777. 

3 June,  1767. 
Signature  of  a 

cabinet  maker 
of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

I Sept.,  1779. 

I Feb.,  1775. 

16  July,  1763. 

9 Jan.,  1739 (?)• 

1 3 March,  1763. 

6 July,  1774. 

I Aug.,  1766. 

I Aug.,  1759. 

8 July,  1767. 

22  July,  1767. 
27  Nov.,  1776. 

11  April,  1781. 
8 Nov.,  1769. 

3 Sep.,  1757. 

5 Oft.,  1779. 
End  of  the  reign 

of  Louis  XV. 
16  Sep.,  1753. 

30  July,  1766. 

26  July,  1752. 

7 May,  1777, 

31  Jan.,  1775. 
13  Aug.,  1764. 

3 July,  1765. 

27  April,  1768. 

23  Oft.,  1758. 

1 1 Dec.,  1776. 


Caumont  (Jean) 

14  Dec.,  1774. 

Crapee  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

27  July,  1752. 

List  of 

Cauvin  (Joseph) 

26  July,  1760. 

Credillon  (La  veuve  Frangois)  . 

French 

Cerf  (Joseph-Nicolas) .... 

9 Aug..  1780. 

Cremer  (Ernest-Louis-Jean) 

July,  17  • • 

Cabinet 

Cercueil  (Jo.) 

Agrege,  1785. 

Crepi  (Frangois-Barthelemi) 

22  July,  1778. 

MaVr»r.'5. 

Chabault  (Jacques)  .... 

27  Aug.,  1777. 

Cressent,  Ebeniste  du  Regent 

Chalier  (Michel) 

14  May,  1767. 

(1685-1768) 

Challe  (Michel) 

1 1 June,  1746. 

Cresson  (L.) 

Reign  of  Louis 

Chanon  (Antoine  - Frangois- 

XV. 

Joseph) 

23March,i768. 

Creton  (La  veuve  Jean-Baptiste) 

Chantereau  (Jean-Charles)  . . 

29  061.,  1772. 

Crevel  (Christophe)  .... 

7 Nov.,  1770. 

Chamouillet  (Frangois)  . . . 

5 Feb.,  1777. 

Criard  (Antoine-Mat.)  . . . 

11  April,  1747. 

Champion  (Denis) 

10  Jan.,  1779. 

Crochat  (Louis) 

24  July,  1764. 

Chanvin  (Esprit-Michel)  . . 

26March,i778. 

Crouen  (Jac.) 

16  Jan.,  1765. 

Chardin  (Juste) 

31  Dec.,  1724. 

Crozade  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

18  Jan.,  1782. 

Charles  (Jean-Henri)  .... 

5 March,  1766. 

Crusse  (Frangois) 

27  July,  1753. 

Charlier  (Antoine)  .... 

7 Oa.,  1778. 

Chartier  (Etienne-Louis)  . . 

1 1 April,  1781. 

Dallot  (Louis-Honore)  . . . 

26  July,  1769* 

Chaumont  (Bertrand-Alexis)  . 

15  July,  1767. 

Damas  (Etienne) 

26  June,  1747  ; 

Chauvin  (Edme) 

6 oa.,  1773. 

syndic  1779. 

Chavigneau  (Vi6lor-Jean-Ga- 

Damas  (Frangois) 

9 Aug.,  1780. 

briel) 

Agrege,  1785. 

Damour  (Frangois)  .... 

19  July,  1782. 

Chazal  (Ant.) 

18  July,  1764. 

Dardenne  (Jacques-Louis)  . . 

9 Nov.,  1772. 

Chere  (Benoit) 

Period  of  Louis 

Dardenne  (Louis-Antoine)  . . 

18  Jan.,  1743. 

XV. 

Dauly  (Pierre) 

18  Feb.,  1778. 

Cherin  (Jean-Marie)  .... 

I Sep.,  1779. 

Dausse  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

28  April,  1762. 

Chevalier  (La  veuve  Adrien)  . 

Dautriche  (Jacques)  .... 

Reign  of  Louis 

Chevalier  (jean-Fran9ois)  . 

20  June,  1783. 

XV. 

Chevassut  (Laurent)  .... 

22  July,  1772. 

Dautriche  (La  veuve  de  Jacques) 

[1782.] 

Chevigny  (Claude)  .... 

27  April,  1768. 

Davaze  (Antoine-Louis)  . . 

3 June,  1767. 

Chopard  (Jean-Fran^ois)  . . 

30  June,  1759. 

David  (Guillaume-Louis)  . . 

19  July,  1775. 

Choquet  (Claude) 

Reign  of  Louis 

David  (Pierre) 

7 Dec.,  1768. 

XV. 

David  (Pierre-Louis)  .... 

24  May,  1780. 

Chosset  (Jean-Antoine)  . . 

18  Dec.,  1776. 

Debede  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 

26  April,  1780. 

Choudey  (Franqois)  .... 

17  April,  1771. 

Debette  (Lucicn) 

Agrege,  1785. 

Choure  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

19  April,  1775. 

Decaures  (L.-Jean-Frangois) 

24  Jan.,  1781. 

Claire  (Blaise- Alexis) .... 

14  Aug.,  1765. 

Dechanest  (Jean-Frangois)  . . 

Adjoint  aux  syn- 

Clairin  (Rene-Noel)  .... 

13  Aug.,  1767. 

dies  de  la  com- 

Clarot  (Jean-Charles-Joseph)  . 

8 June,  1782. 

munaute,  1785. 

Claude  (jean- Baptiste)  . . . 

9 Aug.,  1780. 

DefFeu  (Andre) 

1 Sept.,  1779. 

Clet  (Dominique) 

1 5 oa.,  1782. 

Defriche  (Pierre) 

9 July,  1766. 

Clier  (Jean-Pierre)  .... 

4 Sep.,  1771. 

Dejardin  (Claude-Antoine)  . . 

27  April,  1782. 

Cochois  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 

22  Dec.,  1770. 

Delacroix  (Pierre-Jean)  . . . 

23  Feb.,  1780. 

Codot  (Louis-Mederic)  . . . 

15  Sep.,  1773. 

Delahaye  (Simon) 

10  April,  1765. 

Coelen  (Sebastien)  .... 

3 May,  1758. 

Delaisement  (Nicolas-Denis) 

18  Od.,  1776. 

Coigniard  (Paschal)  .... 

27  Aug.,  1777. 

Delalande  (Jean) 

1 1 Nov.,  1778. 

Colange  (Jean-Claude)  . . . 

19  Sep.,  1781. 

Delanoy  (Louis) 

27  July,  1761. 

Colbault  (Pierre-Barthelemi)  . 

4 May,  1770. 

Delaporte  (Antoine-Nicolas)  . 

7 July,  1762- 

Collin  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

27  July,  1747. 

Delaporte  (Martin-Nicolas) . . 

24  April,  1765. 

Colson  (Guillaume)  .... 

6 Aug.,  1777. 

Delaune  (Andre) 

I March,  1769. 

Contat  (Pierre-Antoine)  . . . 

24  April,  1765. 

Delenoncourt  (Joseph)  . . . 

7 July,  1764- 

Coquereau  (Jacques)  .... 

3 May,  1758. 

Delettre  (Jean-Jacques)  . . . 

22  061.,  1782. 

Cordie  (Guillaume)  .... 

18  June  1766. 

Ddion  (Louis-Hyacinthe)  . . 

4 Sept.,  1766. 

Cordier  (Michel) 

12  June,  1782. 

Dellandes  (Bernard)  .... 

21  May,  1777. 

Cornetty  (Jean-Baptiste).  . . 

6 Aug.,  1784. 

Deloose  (Daniel) 

Corneue  (Denis-Joseph)  . . . 

30  Jan.,  1766. 

Delorme  (Adrien-Faizelot)  . . 

12  June,  1748. 

Cosson  (Jacques-Laurent)  . . 

4 Sep.,  1765. 

Delormel  (Antoine)  .... 

20  Sept.,  1769. 

Coste  (Charles-Louis)  . . . 

16  Jan.,  1784. 

Delormel  (J, -Louis)  .... 

17  April,  1771. 

Couet  (Louis-Jacques)  . . . 

12  oa.,  1774. 

Delormel  (Louis) 

28  March,  j 759. 

Coulon  (Jean-Fran^ois)  . . . 

10  Jan,,  1732. 

Delvallee  (Ferdinand-Frangois- 

Coulon 

1751. 

Alexandre) 

23  Nov.,  1784. 

Courtois  (Nicolas-Simon)  . . 

19  Nov.,  1766. 

Demange  (Jacques)  .... 

14  061.,  1784. 

Cousin  (Jean) 

11  April,  1781. 

Demay  (Jean-Baptiste-Bernard) 

4 Feb.,  1784. 

Coutelier  (Frangois)  .... 

19  Sep.,  1781. 

Demazaux  (Vincent)  .... 

27  Oft.,  1773. 

Coutier  (Pierre) 

24March,  1756. 

Dembreville  (Jean-Baptiste) 

29  Jan.,  1777. 

Coutelot  (Antoine)  .... 

30  Jan.,  1767. 

Demeuse  (Remade)  .... 

S Oft.,  1784. 

Craisson  (Louis) 

14  Nov.,  1772. 

Demoulin 

Period  of  Louis 

Cramer  (Mat.  Guil.)  .... 

4 Sep.,  1771. 

XVI. 

Cramet  (jean-joseph)  . . . 

I Dec.,  1774. 

Denian  (Pierre-Louis)  . . . 

31  May,  1775. 
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Denis  (Jean-Balthazar)  . . . 30  July,  1749. 

Denize  (Nicolas) 7 March,  1770. 

Denizot  (Pierre) i Aug.,  1740. 

Depoid  (Antoine) 8 July,  1767. 

Deinelle  (Nicolas) 10  April,  1782. 

Deschamps  (Pierre-Charles)  . 7 Jan,,  1744. 

Deschamps  (Pierre-Toussaint) . 21  July,  1773. 

Deseine  (Claude) 6 Nov.,  1754. 

Deshaies  (Jacques)  ....  24  Dec.,  1784. 

Deshayes  (Louis) 14  Aug.,  1756. 

Desjardin  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 10  June,  1783. 

Desmalter.  See  Jacob. 

Dester  (Godefroy) 27  July,  1774. 

D.  F.  Monogram  ....  Reign  of  Louis 

XV. 

Dieudonne  (La  veuve  Claude)  . \Almanach  de 

17S5A 

Domaille  (Henri-Gilles)  ...  7 Oft.,  1778. 

Double  (Nicolas) 29  Jan.,  1777. 

Drain  (Claude) 13  Nov.,  1776. 

Dransy  (Pierre) 5 Oft.,  1774. 

Drieffin  (Godefroy)  ....  13  Nov.,  1776. 

Droin  (Claude) dlgrege  1785. 

Drouillard  (Alexandre)  ...  14  Nov.,  1772. 

Drouin  (Armand-Jean)  ...  2 Aug.,  1760. 

Drouin  (Nicolas) 22  July,  1772. 

Dubar  (Philippe  - Charles  - Jo- 
seph)   19  Sept.,  1781. 

Dubois  (I.) Period  of  Louis 

XV. 

Dubois  (Rene) 25  June,  1754. 

Dubois  (Rene) 15  July,  1757. 

Dubreuil  (Pierre) 8 Nov.,  1758. 

Dubut  (Gilles-Ambroise)  . . 1 Aug.,  1783. 

Duchesne  (Jean) 4 Dec.,  1776. 

Ducourneaux  (Jean)  ....  8 June,  1782. 

Dufault  (Ph.-N.) 19  Oft.,  1774. 

Duffaut  (Pierre) 5 July,  1780. 

Duflocq  (Louis-Jean)  ....  12  Sept.,  1747. 

Dufour  (Louis) 17  Oft.,  1764. 

Duhamel  (Martin) 17  Dec.,  1743. 

Duhamelle  (Francois)  ...  3 Feb.,  1750. 

Dulin  (Antoine) 23  July,  1763. 

Dulin  (Louis) 3 Aug.,  1761. 

Dumotiez  (Pierre  - Frangois- 

Theodore) 1 1 March,  1 778. 

Dupain  (Adrien-Pierre)  ...  16  Dec.,  1772. 

Duplay  (Justin) 27  June,  1781. 

Duplay  (Maurice) 28  Aug.,  1765. 

Dupon  (Claude) Agrege  \ 

Dupont  (Jacques) 13  Oft.,  1776. 

Duprez  (Pierre) 17  Dec.,  1766. 

Duprier  (Nicolas-Michel)  . . 4 Feb.,  1767. 

Dupuis  (Jean-Theodore)  . . 2 Dec.,  1772. 

Durand  (Alexandre-Fran^ois)  . 14  Oft.,  1784. 

Durand  (Bon) 28  Feb.,  1761. 

Durand  (Philippe-Michel)  . . 26  Aug.,  1782. 

Durand  ^Pierre) 27  Nov.,  1776. 

Durocher  (Jean) 27  Nov.,  1776. 

Dusault  (Ph.-N.) 19  Oft.,  1774. 

Dusautoi  (Jean-Pierre)  . . . i Sept.,  1779. 

Dutertre  (Guillaume) . ...  7 Oft.,  1767. 

Dutillet  (Charles) 28  May,  1753. 

Duval  (Jean-Jacques) . . . . 8 April,  1778. 


Duval  (Nicolas) 11  Aug.,  1743. 

Duvivier  (Nicolas) 22  Nov.,  1769. 


Ellaume  (Jean-Charles)  . . . 

Enise  (Denis)  . . . . . 

Epaulard  (Etienne)  . . . . 

Ersters  [Erster,  de  Champeaux, 
t.  ii.,  p.  173]  (Jean)  . . . 

Etroulleau  (La  veuve  lean-Bap- 
tiste  d’) 

E.  V.  L.  C 


(Ewalde,  took  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  jewel  cabinet 
offered  to  the  Dauphine  in 
1770.  See  de  Champeaux, 
t.  ii.,  p.  160.) 


6 Nov.,  1754. 
29  May,  1782. 
21  Oft.,  1772. 

4 May,  1774. 

Almanack  de 

Monogram  of  a 
cabinet-maker 
ofthe  period  of 
Louis  XVI. 


Fage  (Mathieu) 30  Sept.,  1778. 

Faudee  (Jean-Claude)  ...  9 July,  1760. 

Fayard  (Joseph) 15  Oft.,  1782. 

Fayolle  (Eloi) Agrege,  iy% 

F.  D.  Mark  of  cabinet-maker  Reign  of  Louis 

XV. 

Felix  (Laurent) 31  July,  1755. 

Fenoux  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  2 April,  1784. 

Ferant  (Claude-Etienne) . . . 3 Sept.,  1783. 

Ferchemenn  (Augustin)  ...  7 Jan.,  1773. 

Ferlier  (Pierre-Joseph)  ...  30  July,  1774. 

Feuerstein  (Jean-Philippe)  . . 1785. 

Feurstin  (Joseph) 29  April,  1767. 

Feutrel  (Denis-Guillaume)  . . 12  Aug.,  1764. 

Filleul 17+6. 

Filon  (Gabriel-Cecile)  ...  8 July,  1750. 

Flahaut  (Jean-Nicolas)  ...  ii  Nov.,  1778. 
Flamand  (Louis-Mic.)  . . . i Aug.,  1766. 

Fleury  (Rene-Charles)  ...  25  Oft.,  1755. 

Florence  (Marc) 5 July,  1758. 

Foisy  (Louis) 4 Dec.,  1776. 

Foliot  (Toussaint-Fran^ois)  . 26  July,  1773. 

Foubonne  (Fran<;oise)  . . . 14  July,  1762. 

Force  (Joseph) 19  Jan.,  1764. 

Foreson  (Etienne) 18  May,  1768. 

Forestier  (Nicolas)  ....  2 March,  1774. 

Forget  (Pierre) 25  Sept.,  1755. 

Fouche  (Jean) 16  July,  1766. 

Foulet  (J.-B.) Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 

Fouquet  (Nicolas-Jean)  . . . Agrege,  1785. 

Foureau  (Louis) 27  Nov.,  1755. 

Fouson  (Louis-Joseph)  . . . 13  Aug.,  1767. 

Fradiel  (Franqois) 15  Nov.,  1755. 

Franc  (Fran9ois) 24 March,  1756. 

Fretel  (Ba.) dlgrcgi,  1785. 

Frezet  (Jean-Pierre)  ....  26  June,  1750. 

Fromageau  (Jacques- Andre)'  . 24  July,  1765. 

Frost  (Jean-Gotlieb)  ....  1785. 

Gailliard  (Antoine)  ....  19  Sept.,  1781. 

Galand  (Jacques) ii  Dec.,  1771. 


' Two  entries  with  different  addresses— rue  Grange- Bateliere  and  rue  Bergfte— are  given 
under  this  name,  but  as  the  dates  of  reception  are  identical,  it  is  probable  that  they  refer  to  the 
same  person. 
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Gallois  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 13  Aug.,  1767. 

Garnaud  (Jean) 7 Sept.,  1740. 

Gamier  (Dominique) . . . . 29  Sept.,  1779. 

Gamier  (Jacques-Emmanuel)  . 28  April,  1779. 

Gamier  (jean) 15  Jan.,  1777. 

Gamier  (Pierre) 31  Dec.,  1742. 

Gamier  (Prudent) 5 Nov.,  1763. 

Gary  (La  veuve  Martin)  . . {^Almanack  de 

Gauche  (Et.) 13  Dec.,  1776. 

Gauche  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  18  Jan.,  1782. 

Gaudereaux Reign  of  Louis 

XV. 

Gauthier  (Andre) Agrege,  1785. 

Gautie  (Jean) ii  Sept.,  1754. 

Gautier  (Jacques-Frangois)  . . 3 July,  1731. 

Gautier  (Jean) 30  June,  1759. 

Gautruche  (Jean-Pierre)  ...  14  Nov.,  1772. 

Gautruche  (La  veuve  Pierre)  . 1785. 

Gautruche  (Pierre-Claude)  . . 21  Aug.,  1771. 

Gaverelle  (Andre)  ....  12  April,  1769. 

Gaverelle  (Francois)  ....  13  Aug.,  1767. 

Gaverelle  (NoB-Jacques)  . . 15  Oft.,  1782. 

Gay  (Jacques) 23  June,  1779. 

Geantet  (Alexandre)  ....  Agrege,  1785. 

Gencel  (Joseph) 9 Aug.,  1780. 

Gende  (Claude) 3 Dec.,  1766. 

Gengenbach(Frangois- Antoine)  24March,  1779. 
Gennisson  (Charles)  ....  Syndic,  1785. 

Genty  (D.) End  of  the  reign 

of  Louis  XV. 

Gftard  (Ponce) 13  May,  1778. 

Germain  (La  veuve  Denis)  . . 1785. 

Gilbert  (Andre-Louis)  ...  20  July,  1774. 

Gilbert  (Louis) 17  Dec.,  1782. 

Gilardin  (Pierre-Joseph)  . . . 5 July,  1780. 

Gillan  (Jean-Louis-Frangois)  . 16  June,  1784. 

Gillet  (Louis) 4 June,  1766. 

Girard  (Frangois) 31  Dec.,  1765. 

Girardot  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 18  Dec.,  1776. 

Giraud  (Pierre) 23  July,  1760. 

Girolet  (Pierre-Denis)  . . . 4 July,  1758. 

Giroux  (Jacques) 19  Nov.,  1766. 

Givot  (Charles-Frangois-Vin- 

cent)  ...  ....  16  June,  1784. 

Gonin  (Gilbert) 3 Sept.,  1783. 

Gonon  (Jean-Frangois)  ...  22  Dec.,  1768. 

Gontier  (Pi.) 9 July,  1763. 

Gorju  (Claude) 18  July,  1770. 

Gosselin  (Adrien-Antoine)  . . 9 Nov.,  1772. 

Gosselin  (Antoine)  ....  9 Feb.,  1752; 

syndic  1778. 

Gosselin  (Josse) 22  Dec.,  1768. 

Gosselin  (Nicolas) 9 Nov.,  1772. 

Gossinet  (jean-Frangois)  . . 2 July  1766. 

Gottiniaux  (Louis  - Alexis  - 

Joseph) 27  June,  1781. 

Gotz  (Martin) 4 Feb.,  1784. 

Goulet  (Etienne) 16  March,  1778. 

Gourliau  (Frangois)  ....  29  Sept.,  1779. 

Grandfils  (Jacques-Laurent)  . 21  Aug.,  1765. 

Grebet  (La  veuve  Louis-Claude)  \^Almanach  de 

^ ] 
Grehome  (Nicolas)  ....  14  April,  1751. 

Gremon  (Jean) 16  April,  1777. 

Grepat  (Claude) i April,  1772. 

Grevenich  (Nicolas)  ....  6 July,  1768. 

Griffet  (Jean-Frangois)  ...  28  July,  1779. 


Grignon  (Jean-Baptiste-Michel) 

Grivet  (Ben.) 

Groussard  (Pierre-Auguste) 

Guede  (Frangois) 

Gueden  (Henri) 

Guenot  Prince  (Antoine-Alex- 

andre) 

Guerard  (Joseph) 

Guercu  (Thomas) 

Guerin  (Jean-Louis)  . . . . 

Guesnon  (Jean-Frangois)  . . 


Guiart  (Adrien-Antoine) 
Guichard  (Pierre-Guillaume) 
Guignard  (Pierre-Frangois) 
Guilbert  (Eloy)  .... 
Guillard  (Pierre) 

Guillard  (Pierre-Nicolas) 
Guillemard  (Jean  - Baptiste 
Georges)  .... 
Guillemard  (Louis) 

Guillet  (Pierre)  . . . 

Guyot  (Jacques)  . . 

Guyot  (Nic.) 


3 June,  1767. 
27  July,  1774. 
6 Aug.,  1784. 
I Feb.,  1769. 
14  June,  1782. 
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26  July,  1763. 
24  May,  1784. 
30  Sept.,  1778. 
7 Oft.,  1778. 
Menuisier  ordi- 
naire du  roi 
from  1718. 

6 Aug.,  1777. 
Agrege,  1785. 
21  Jan.,  1767. 

9 March,  1774. 

10  Sept.,  1777. 
4 April,  1764. 

16  May,  1783. 

14  Aug.,  1765. 

1 1 Dec.,  1776. 

1 5 Oft.,  1782. 
26  July,  1775. 


Hach  (Sebastien) 30  Sept.,  1778. 

Hach  (La  veuve  Frangois)  [1785.] 

Hache 1771- 

Hache  fils Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 

Haimard  (Jean-Louis)  ...  31  Dec.,  1784. 

Haizeaux  (Pierre) 15  Jan.,  1777. 

Hallet  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 27  June,  1781. 

Halloy  (Jean-Mathias)  ...  23  July,  1768. 

Hamel  (Jean) 13  July,  1774. 

Hanneron  (Antoine-F ran.  - Jo- 
seph)   24  May,  1780. 

Hanot  (Nicolas) 30  June,  1762. 

Haraut  (J.) 14  June,  1758. 

Hardelle  (Jean-Louis- Antoine) . 26  July,  1764. 

Harms  (Jean-Delte)  ....  24  Jan.,  1781. 

Hatoy  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  26  June,  1782. 

Haunier  (Lo.) 3 Aug.,  1763. 

Hay  (La  veuve  Joseph)  . . [Almanack  de 

Hedouin  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  22  May,  1738. 

Hel  (Frangois) 24  June,  1782. 

Henon  (Louis) 27  Nov.,  1776. 

Henri  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 15  Jan.,  1777. 

Henriet  (Cl.-Chretien)  ...  20  Nov.,  1771. 

Henry  (Jean)  5 Oft.,  1779. 

Henry  (jean-Baptiste)  ...  28  April,  1784. 

Henry  (Louis- Alexandre)  . . 14  Oft.,  1784. 

Heriche  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 4 Aug.,  1772. 

Hericourt  (Antoine)  ....  20  Oft.,  1773  ; 

syndic  1786. 

Hertel  (Georges) 5 March,  1777. 

Hertzeg  (Schuebertus)  ...  4 Dec.,  1776. 

Hipp  (Michel) 15  Oft.,  1782. 

Hoffman  (Abraham)  ....  27  Nov.,  1776. 

Homs  (Jean-Henri)  ....  27  Sept.,  1780. 

Hoste  (Mathieu  1’) 22  Feb.,  1757. 

Houard  (La  veuve  Germain 
Pierre). 

Housseau  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 10  Sept.,  1743. 

Huet  (Gilbert- Alexis)  ...  5 Dec.,  1784. 

Hugueville  (Marc) 6 Nov.,  1755. 
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Huilin  (Gabriel-Louis)  ...  22  Oft.,  1766. 

Hurtrel  (Louis) 15  April,  1756. 

Infroit  (Claude) 26March,  1777. 

Infroit  (Etienne-Louis)  ...  12  Oft.,  1768. 

Jabodot Worked  for  the 

king  in  1758. 

Jacob  (Georges) 4 Sept.,  1765. 

Jacob-Desmalter Revolution  and 

First  Empire. 

Jacob  (Henri) 29  Sept.,  1779. 

Jacob  (La  veuve  Jacques-Louis)  \Almanach  de 

1785^ 

Jacot  (Antoine-Pierre)  ...  23  July,  1766. 

Jacquemart  (T. -Pierre)  ...  28  April,  1761. 

Jacquier  (Hubert-Benolt)  . . 6 Oft.,  1781. 

Jadot  (Jean-Franqois) . . . . 8 July,  1747. 

Jansen  (Georges) 8 April,  1747. 

Janson  (Nicolas) 22  July,  1778. 

Jean  (Honore) 14  Oft.,  1772. 

Jean  (Paul-Frangois)  ....  5 Oft.,  1784. 

Jobert  (Michel-Simon)  ...  21  July,  1762. 

Jolibois  (Mathieu) 3 Aug.,  1763. 

Joliffier  (Joseph) ii  April,  1781. 

Jollain  (Adrien-Jerome)  . . . i Aug.,  1763. 

Joly  (Claude) Agrege,  1785. 

Joly  (H. -Renault) 19  July,  1771. 

Jombert 1756- 

Jonnard  (Jean-Baptiste-Hubert)  6 Oft.,  1756. 

Joseph Endof  the  reign 

of  Louis  XV. 
and  reign  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Jouaune  (Pierre-Michel)  ...  19  Sept.,  1781. 

Joubert Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 

Jourdain  (Pierre) 23  June,  1779. 

Julienne  (Denis) 31  July,  1775. 

Jullien  (Martin) 23  July,  1777. 

Jumel  (Barthftemy)  15  June,  1750. 

Juty  (Jean-Claude)  ....  23  July,  1777. 

Kardt  (Bernard) i Aug.,  1759. 

Kassel  (Georges) 5 Oft.,  1779. 

Kaus  (Jean) 3 Sept.,  1783. 

Kemp  (Guillaume)  ....  3 Oft.,  1764. 

Kinderman  (Michel)  . 16  June,  1764. 

Kintz  (Georges) 18  Dec.,  1776. 

Kirschenbach  (J.-Adam)  . i Dec.,  1774- 

Kirschenbach  (Jean-Jacques)  . 8 April,  1778. 

Kochly  (Joseph) 3 Sept.,  1783. 

Kohl  (Pierre-Nicolas-Joseph)  23  June,  1779. 

Kopp  (Maurice) 23  Feb.,  1780. 

Kranen  (Louis-Jacques)  ...  26  April,  1780. 

Krier  (Charles) 12  Jan.,  1774. 

Kutten  (Jean) 5 July,  1780. 

Labadye  (Toussaint-Charles)  . 27  July,  1761. 

Labatut  (Jacques-Nicolas)  . 21  May,  1777. 

Labourez  (Claude) ii  April,  1781. 

Lacroix  (R.) Endot  the  reign 

of  Louis  XV. 

Lafond  (Philippe) 27  Nov.,  1775. 

Lafont  (Joseph) 14  May,  1784. 

Lafosse  (Bertrand) 21  Oft.,  1784. 


Lagoutte  (Mat.) 23  Nov.,  1774. 

Lainee  (Nicolas) 22  June,  1768. 

Lalande  (Frangois)  ....  18  July,  1770. 

Lamain(Pierre-Fran9ois-Fiacre)  27  Sept.,  1780. 

Lamant  (Andre) 19  Aug.,  1783. 

Lambert  (Andre) 21  Nov.,  1784. 

Lame  (La  veuve  Louis-Augus- 

tin) [1785-] 

Lamy  (Mann) 28  Aug.,  1784. 

Lamperifte  (Pierre-Jean)  . . 27  Oft.,  1773. 

Lancelin  (Louis- Joseph)  ...  9 July,  1763  ; 

syndic  1778. 

Lancelin  (Nicolas) 29  April,  1766. 

Langelin  (Louis) 27  July,  1754. 

Langlade  (Jean- Antoine)  . . i Sept.,  1779. 

Langlois  (Pierre-Eloi)  ...  7 Sept.,  1774. 

Langlois  (Simon) 6 July,  1774. 

Langon  (Jean  - F rangois  - Mar- 

cout) 24  May,  1769. 

Languille  (Pierre) 4 Feb.,  1765. 

Lannuier(Nicolas-Louis-Cyrille)  23  July,  1783. 
Lanoa  (Francois- Antoine)  . . 18  Aug.,  1773. 

Lapie  (Jean) 31  July,  1762. 

Lapie  (Jean-Frangois)  ...  15  Dec.,  1763. 

Lardin  (Andre-Antoine) . . . 1 July,  1750. 

La  Roque  (P.) n June,  1766. 

Larose  (Dominique-Prudent)  28  Jan.,  1778. 
Larue  (Jean-Baptiste) . . . . 25  Sept.,  1777. 

Larue  (Nicolas) 9 Sept.,  1773. 

Lasserre  (Antoine)  ....  19  Dec.,  1768. 

Lathuile  (Jean-Pierre)  . . i737- 

Latz  (I.  P.) Period  of  Lo'us 

XV. 

Laurent  (Nic.) 14  Dec.,  1768. 

Laurent  (Pierre) 16  Dec.,  1772. 

Laveaux  (Barthelemi) . ...  10  Oft.,  1784. 

Lavelle  (Antoine) 10  Jan.,  1779. 

Lavenu  (Antoine) 27  Nov.,  1776. 

Lavy  (Louis) 8 May,  1765. 

Lebas  (Jean-Baptiste) . . . . 29  July,  1756. 

Lebas  (Jean-Jacques)  ....  9 Nov.,  1772. 

Lebegue  (Jean) 19  March. 

Lebesgue  (Claude-Pierre)  . . 6 May,  1750. 

Lebesgue  (Rob. -Cl.)  ....  13  Aug.,  1771. 

Leblanc 1748. 

Leblanc  (Charles) 25  Sept.,  1777. 

Leblond  (Jean-Frangois)  ...  28  June,  1751. 

Lebosses  (Jacque.s) 28  April,  1779. 

Lebrun  (Claude) i Sept.,  1779. 

Lebrun  (Frangois-Julien)  . . 7 Oft.,  1780. 

Lechaptois  (Samson)  ....  13  April,  1768. 

Lechartier  (Jacques)  ....  9 Sept.,  1773. 

Le  Chien  (Alexandre-Frangois)  14  Dec.,  1768. 
Leclerc  (Jacques- Antoine)  . . 29  Sept.,  1779. 

Leclerc  (Jean) 6 April,  1763. 

Lecoeur  (Joseph) 27  Sept.,  1780. 

Lecomte  (Nicolas-Toussaint)  . 1781. 

Lecoq  (Jean-Jacques)  ....  17  Dec.,  1777. 

Lecreux  (Adrien-Joseph)  . . 4 Dec.,  1776. 

Leduc  (Pierre) 17  June,  1778. 

Lefeve  (Charles-Joseph)  . . . Agrege,  1785. 

Lefevre  (Charles- Antoine)  . . 15  Jan.,  1777. 

Lefevre  (Frangois) 18  July,  1779. 

Lefevre  (Louis) 27  Sept.,  1780. 

Lefevre  (Pierre-Jean)  ....  22  Dec.,  1773. 

Lefrangois  (L.  Jacques)  ...  15  Feb.,  1781. 

Legallois  (Gilles) 26  Feb.,  1766. 

I Legaspern  (Andre)  ....  21  Aug.,  1771. 

2.34 


Legrand  (Charles-Christophe)  . 

4 April,  1783. 

Legry  (Jean-Louis-Fran^ois) 

29  Sept.,  1779. 

Leiris  (Jean) 

26  April,  1780. 

Lelarge  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

I Feb.,  1775. 

Leleu  (Jean-Frangois)  . . . 

19  Sept.,  1764, 

syndic  1776. 

Lelorrain  (Charles)  .... 

8 July,  1761. 

Lemaire  (Pierre-Remy)  . . . 

7 Aug.,  1765. 

Lemarchand  (Geoffroi)  . . . 

8 March,  1775. 

Lemarchand  (Michel-Charles- 

Jacques-Urbain) 

16  April,  1777, 

Louis  XVI. 

and  First  Em- 

pire. 

Lemelle  (Jean-Frangois)  . . . 

24  Mar.,  1779. 

Lemelle  (Jean-Jeiome-Christo- 

phe) 

4 Oft.,  1776. 

Lemelle  (Romain-Viftor)  . . 

19  June,  1782. 

Lemire  (Edme.) 

Agrege,  1785. 

Lemoine  (La  veuve  Frangois- 

Michel) 

Lemoine  (Jacques) 

31  Dec.,  1757. 

Lemoine  (Jos.) 

21  Oft.,  1784. 

Lemonnier  (Pierre-Jean)  . . . 

30  Sept.,  1767. 

Leneuf  (Frangois) 

1 Aug.,  1772. 

Lengele  (Jacques-Antoine)  . . 

18  Oft.,  1766. 

Leonard  (Louis-Alexandre) . . 

24  Jan.,  1781. 

Lepage  (Guillaume-Joseph) 

12  Feb.,  1777. 

Lepandu  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 

12  June,  1782. 

Leroi  (Louis-Gabriel) .... 

22  June,  1754. 

Leroy  (Jean-Baptiste)  .... 

24  Jan.,  1781. 

Leroy  (Noel) 

3 June,  1771. 

Leroy  (Pierre-Joseph) .... 

19  Oft.,  1784. 

Leroy  (Renaud) 

13  Aug.,  1767. 

Lerondeau  (Jean  - Baptiste  - 

Claude)  . • 

4 March,  1752. 

Leroux  (Nicolas) 

I Sept.,  1779. 

Lesage  (La  veuve  Antoine) . . 

[1785]- 

Lescelant  (Nicolas)  .... 

18  July,  1764. 

Lestrade  (Louis) 

24  July,  1750. 

Letellier  (Frangois)  .... 

30  Sept.,  1772. 

Letellier  (Jacques) 

26  July,  1775. 

Le  Tellier  (Jacques-Pierre)  . . 

26  Dec.,  1767. 

Letonnee  (Henri) 

9 June,  1773. 

Letouze  (Jean-Charles)  . . . 

28  April,  1779. 

Levallois  (Pierre) 

29  Sept.,  1779. 

Le  Vasseur  (Etienne)  .... 

17  Dec.,  1766. 

Levavasseur  (Nicolas-Louis) 

16  April,  1785. 

Levert  (Antoine) 

14  Dec.,  1774. 

Levesque  (Pierre) 

16  June,  1773. 

Levol  (Pierre-Nicolas)  . . . 

31  July,  1775. 

Lhermite  (Jean-Baptiste-Louis) 

28  April,  1779. 

Lhermite  (Jean-Baptiste-Simon) 

II  July,  1743. 

L’Heureux  (Jean-Henri)  . . . 

25  June,  1779. 

Lheureux  (Jean-Nicolas)  . . . 

4 Jan.,  1775. 

Liberde  (La  veuve  Jacques) . . 

Lidons  (Louis) 

16  March,  1777. 

Lieutaud  (Balthazard),  maker  of 

clock-cases 

End  ot  the  reign 

of  Louis  XV. 

and  reign  of 

Louis  XVI. 

Lieutaud  (La  veuve  Balthazard) 

Lombard  (Philippe)  .... 

8 June  1782. 

Lonsain  (Jean-Simon)  . . . 

Loriot.  Maker  of  the  “ table 
volante  ” for  the  Petit  T rianon 

Lormier  (Denis) 

Louasse  (Nic.) 

Louet  (Pierre-Francois)  . . . 

Louis  (Andre-Nicolas)  . . . 

Louis  (Ch.) 

Louis  (Jean-Pierre)  .... 


Louvet  (Pierre) 

Lovist  (jean-Fran^ois)  . . 

Luce  (Jean- Andre)  . . . 

Luce  (Jean-Baptiste-Gervais) 
Lucien  (Jacques)  .... 

Luriau  (Julien) 

Lutz  (Girard-Henri)  . . . 

Luzurier  (Gabriel)  .... 


Machauf  (Michel) Agrege,  1785. 

Maclard  (La  veuve  Jean-Bap- 

tiste)  

Macret Reign  of  Louis 

XV. 

Macron  (Pierre) 25  Dec.,  1776. 

Maginot  (Francois)  ....  28  Aug.,  1766. 

Magisson  (Nicolas)  ....  5 Sept.,  1770. 

Magnien  (Claude-Mathieu)  . . 17  April,  1771. 

Maigrot  (Guillaume-Pierre)  . 6 Off.,  1781. 

Maillard  (Alexandre)  . . . . 14  Sept.,  1784. 

Maille  (Michel-Pierre)  ...  9 July,  1763. 

Maille  (Nicolas) 28  April,  1779. 

Maillet  (Etienne) 14  Oft.,  1784. 

Malle  (La  veuve  Louis-Noel)  . [1785]. 

Malten  (Antoine) 19  July,  1752. 

Mangin  (Jean) 27 March,  1765. 

Malteste  (Silvain) 12  Aug.,  1778. 

Mansard  (Jean-Guillaume)  . . 1784. 

Mansel  (Jean-Baptiste)  ...  28  Dec.,  1745. 

Mansion  (Simon)' 7 Oft.,  1780, 

Louis  XVI. 
and  First  Em- 
pire. 

Mantel  (Pierre) i Oft.,  1766. 

Marbre,  ebeniste  des  Menus- 

Plaisirs End  of  reign  of 

Louis  XV. 

Marcel  (Joseph) 16  June,  1745. 

Marechal  (Antoine)  ....  31  July,  1762. 

Marchand [1756.] 

Marchand  (Richard)  ....  5 Oft.,  1779. 

Marcion  (.>’) First  Empire. 

Marcon  (Pierre) 23  Feb.,  1780. 

Mariette  (Nicolas-Louis)  . . i Aug.,  1770. 

Marque  (Charles) 13  Aug.,  1767. 

Martin  (Claude) 4 Sept.,  1766. 

Martin  (Jean-Pierre)  ....  13  Aug.,  1767. 

Martin  (Julien) 18 March,  1734. 

Martincourt  (Pierre)  ....  22  July,  1767. 

Marville  (Pierre-Marie)  ...  6 Dec.,  1769. 

Masse  (Paul) 23  Nov.,  1776. 


17  April  1771. 

Period  of  Louis 
XV. 

14  June,  1775. 
27  June,  1781. 

26  July,  1755. 

2 May,  1775. 

2 July,  1757. 

5 Sept.,  1787, 
Louis  XVI. 
and  First  Em- 
pire. 

25  Oft.,  1766. 
24March,  1779. 

27  June,  1753. 

7 July,  1773. 

16  Nov.,  1774. 
16  July,  1760. 
10  Sept.,  1766. 

1 3 March,  1749. 


List  of 
French 
Cabinet 
Makers. 


' Two  entries  with  different  addresses — rue  S. -Nicolas,  fauxbourg  S.- Antoine  and  fauxbourg 
S. -Antoine — are  given  under  this  name,  but  as  the  dates  of  reception  are  identical,  it  is  probable  that 
they  refer  to  the  same  person. 
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Masses  (Jacques)  .... 
Masset  (Nicolas)  .... 
Masson  (Jacques-Urbain) 
Mathieu  (Gaspard)  . . . 

Mathis  (Dieudonne)  . 

Matifat  (Fran^ois-Gabriel)  . 
Matrant  (Louis- Antoine) 
Mauduit  (Jacques) .... 
Mauduit  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Maur  (Jean-Georges)  . 

Mauter  (Conrad)  .... 
Mayot  (Louis-Etienne)  . 
Mazuray  (Etienne-Jean) . . 

Meigneux  (Pierre-Fran^ois) . 
Melz  (Mathias)  .... 
Menageot  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 
Menudel  (Guillaume) 

Mercier  (Jean-Louis)  . 

Mercier  (Louis-Joseph)  . 

Meret  (Nicolas) 

Mesangle  (Pierre)  .... 
Metzinger  (Pierre)  .... 
Meunier  (Antoine-Luc)  . 
Meunier  (Pierre)  .... 
Mewesent  (Pierre-Hary)  . 
Meynial  (Jean-Etienne)  . . 

Michard  (Claude-Etienne)  . 
Michel  (Francois- Agille) 
Michel  (Frederic)  .... 
Migeon,  ibimste  du  Roi  . 

Migeon  (Antoine) .... 
Miles  (Jean-Jacques)  . . . 

Milet  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Milet  (La  veuve  Pierre-Frangois 

Mintier  (Rene) 

Molitor  (Bernard)  .... 
Mondon  (Frangois- Adrien) . 
Mongenot  (Frangois)  . . . 

Montegut  (Pierre)  .... 
Montigny  (Philippe-Claude) 
Moreau  (Charles-Louis)  . . 

Moreau  (Louis) 

Morel  (La  veuve  Gilbert) 
Morizet  (Louis- Antoine) 
Moulin  (Guillaume-Michel) 
Moullinet  (Gilles)  .... 
Mout  (Frangois-Hubert) . . 

Mouzard  (Antoine)  . . . 

Mullot  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Mutel  (La  veuve  Charles)  . 
Muzard  (Jacques- Andre) 

M.  W.  Monogram  of  an  inlayer 
in  ivory  who  worked  for 
Tricotel 


Nadal  (Henri) 

Nadal  (Michel) 

Nadreau  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . 

Nagy  (Thomas)  . . . . 

Napoly  (Antoine)  . . . . 

Nauroy  (La  veuve  Etienne) . 

Neveu  (Firmin) 

Nicolas  (J.-B.) 

NoH  (Charles) 

Noirmain  (Philippe-Jacques) 


31  July,  1765. 

5 April,  1775. 

26  Sept.,  1770. 
18  Feb.,  1778. 

27  Sept.,  1780. 

5 Nov.,  1777. 
iq.  06f.,  1784. 

26  July,  1775. 

I Aug.,  1757. 

6 061.,  1781. 

10  Sept.,  1777. 
Agrege,  1785. 

16  June,  1759. 
24  061.,  1780. 
Agrege,  1785. 

1 8 Feb.,  1751. 

5 Nov.,  1763. 

28  July,  1779. 

19  Jan.,  1782. 

8 Nov.,  1769. 

1 3 Nov.,  1 776. 

1 7 Feb.,  1766. 

8 June,  1782. 

8 July,  1767. 

29  March,  1766. 
4 Dec.,  1776. 

20  July,  1757. 

18  061.,  1766. 
IS  Jan.,  1777. 
Middle  of  the 

1 8th  century. 

15  Nov.,  1769. 

21  Feb.,  1757. 

16  Dec.,  1772. 

14  Nov.,  1 772. 
1787. 

31  Dec.,  1757. 

27  July,  1761. 
12  April,  1769. 
29  Jan.,  1766. 

2 Nov.,  1774. 

27  Sept.,  1764. 

16  Nov.,  1774. 
21  061.,  1784. 
29  Sept.,  1779. 

29  Sept.,  1779. 

30  July,  1755. 
23  Mar.,  1774. 


Normand  (G.-F.) 


Oeben  (J.-F.) 

Ohneberg  (Martin)  . . . . 

Olivier 

Ortalle  (Charles) 

Osmont  (Jacques-Antoine)  . . 

Othon  (Pierre) 

Pafrat  (Jean) 

Pagniez  (T.-Claude-Joseph) 
Paillet  (Jean-Claude)  . . . . 

Paillet  (J.-P.) 

Painchon  (Antoine-Nicolas) 
Pape  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . . 

Pape  (Pierre-Claude)  . . . . 

Papst  (Frangois-Ignace)  . . . 


Parison  (Antoine-Claude)  . . 

Parmentier  (Nicolas-Louis)  . . 

Parquin  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

Pascal  (Frangois) 

Passmar  (Jean) 

Pasquier  (P.-N.) 

Pasquier  (Dame  P.-N.),  widow 
of  the  above 


Paturaux  (Gilbert) . . 

Peche  (Guillaume) 
Pelicier,  (Louis) 

Pelisie  (Jean) 

Pelleport  (Pierre)  . . 

Pelletier  (Denis-Louis) 
Periac  (Jean-Frangois) 
Peridiez  (Gerard)  . 
Perinet  (Jacques-Andre) 
Perinet  (Jean-Henri)  . 
Perreve  (Etienne)  . 
Perrin  (Louis)  . . 

Perrin  (Louis-Georges) 
Petit  (Gilles) 

Petit  (Jean-Marie)  . . 

Petit  (Nicolas)  . . . 


1 1 Dec.,  1 776. 


End  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV. 

22  Sept.,  1756. 

6 Feb.,  1765. 

14  June,  1782. 
29  Jan.,  1777. 

6 061.,  1781. 
r Almanack  de 

1785:] 

17  Aug.,  1783. 
4 July,  1758. 

3 Aug.,  1764. 
21  Mar.,  1770. 


Petit  (Nicolas) 

Petit  (Nicolas-Gilles)  . . . . 

Petit  (Richard- Alexandre)  . . 

Petitbled  (Charles)  . . . . 

Petit-Pas  (Pierre) 

Picard  (Jacques) 

Picard  (Jean-Baptiste-Michel)  . 
Picard  (Louis)  ...... 

Pichot  (Dominique)  . . . . 

Picqueret  (La  veuve  Rene-Nico- 
las) 

Piel  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . . 

Pierre  (Louis-Claude)  . . 

Pierron  (Frangois) 

Pigal  (Nicolas) 

Pignit  (Jean-Baptiste).  . . . 
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Beginning  ot 
the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI. 


28  Jan.,  1764. 

7 July,  1773.  _ 
Period  of  Louis 

XV. 

26  Jan.,  1756. 

23  July,  1763- 

8 Jan.,  1760. 


1785. 

10  Sept.,  1765. 
14  Aug.,  1743. 
21  Mar.,  1770. 

10  June,  1761. 
Agrege,  1785. 

1 1 Nov.,  1778. 
3 Sept.,  1785, 

Louis  XVI. 
and  First  Em- 
pire. 

24  Mar.,  1779. 

7 July,  1756. 

30  July,  1770. 

8 June,  1782. 

5 Jan.,  1774. 

23  July,  1760. 


Was  still  keep- 
ing shop  in 
1789. 

27  Aug.,  1777. 

4 Feb.,  1 784. 

8 Mar.,  1769. 
29  July,  1767. 

17  April,  1771. 
2 July,  1760. 

7 June,  1769. 

27  July,  1761. 

18  Feb.,  1751. 

5 061.,  1784. 

29  Nov.,  1764. 
13  Aug.,  1767. 

1 9 March,  1777. 

26  July,  1752. 

5 March,  1777. 
21  Jan.,  1761  j 

syndic  1784. 
24  July,  1765. 

27  Feb.,  1784. 
23  July,  1777- 
10  Ap.nl,  1743. 
27  Sept.,  1780. 
5 March,  1777. 
19  Sept.,  1781. 
19  061.,  1784. 
Agrege,  1785. 

[Almanack  de 

1785^ 

15  Jan.,  1777. 
13  Aug.,  1767. 
23  March,  1774. 

8 Nov.,  1769. 

12  Feb.,  1777. 


Pinson  (La  veuve  Barthelemi- 
Jean)  

Pinson  (Frangois) 

Pionniez  (Pierre) 

Pissart  (La  veuve  Pierre) 

Pitois  (Joseph) 

Pitsch  (Laurent) 

Pivot  (Jean-Nicolas)  . . . . 
Planchon  (Claude)  . . . . 

Planchon  (Louis) 

Planque  (Pierre) 

Plantar  (Jean-Jacques-Nicolas- 

Hub.) 

Plee  (Pierre) 

Pleney,  mettusier  de  la  Chatnbre 
du  Roi 

Piuvinet  (Philippe-Joseph)  . 

Pochard  (Pierre) 

Poinot  (La  veuve  Claude)  . 

Poirie  (Philippe) 

Popsel  (Jean) 

Porain  (Rene) 

Porrot  (Noel-Toussaint)  . 

Postweiler  (Jean) 

Potelle  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

Potier  (Antoine) 

Poupar  (Abel-Frangois)  . . . 

Poupar  (Louis-Antoine)  . 
Poussain  (Marc-Antoine-Jean) . 
Preuvost  (Albert-Frangois-Jo- 

seph) 

Prevost  (Jean  - Baptiste  - Guil- 
laume)   

Proche  (Antoine) 

Prudon  (Jos.) 

Przirimbel  (Godefroi)  . . . . 

Pupin  (Pierre) 

Quentin  (Jacques-Michel)  . . 

Quitton  (Jacques-Joseph)  . . 

R.,  crowned  beneath  two  palm 
branches 


RafFet  (Jerome)  .... 
Raimond  (Jean) 

Ranc  (Laurent)  .... 
Ratie  (Frederic) 

Raymond  (Louis)  . . . 

Rebillard  (Francois)  . . 

Reboul  (Jean-Pierre)  . . 

Rebour  (Isaac-Simon) 
Rebout  (Jacques-Augustin) 
Rech  (Jacques)  .... 
Rech  (jean-Louis)  . . . 

Regnault  (La  veuve  Robert) 

Reinaud  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 
Reizell  (Frangois)  . . . 

Remi  (Jean-Nicolas-Pascal) 
Remy  (Pierre)  .... 
Renard  (Jean-Baptiste)  . 
Renaud  


\^Almanach  de 

i785-'\ 

I Aug.,  1758. 
14  Aug.,  1765. 

[1785-] 

X9March,i777. 
29  June,  1764. 

6 Aug.,  1777. 

4 Aug.,  1761. 

28  July,  1779. 

27  Nov.,  1776. 

I Feb.,  1769. 

13  Aug.,  1767. 

Period  of  Louis 
XV. 

14  July,  1754. 

5 July,  1780. 
[«78s-] 

23  oa.,  1765. 

5 July,  1753- 

29  Sept.,  1779. 

22  July,  1761. 
10  oa.,  1784. 

7 May,  1777. 

8 July,  1767- 
26  May,  1764. 
31  Dec.,  1757. 
14  oa.,  1772. 

19  Jan.,  1782. 

23  Aug.,  1764. 

I I March,  1778. 
5 oa.,  1784. 

16  July,  1766. 

28  April,  1784. 

25  oa.,  1775. 
22  Aug.,  1778. 


End  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV. 
and  beginning 
ofLouisXVI. 
i5March,i775. 

I Aug.,  1757. 

28  Feb.,  1774. 
IS  July,  1783- 

14  oa.,  1784. 

I I April,  1781. 
30  July,  1766. 

15  July,  1767- 

4 Dec.,  1754. 

5 March,  1777. 

22  July,  1771. 
\Almanach  de 

6 Dec.,  1768. 

29  Feb.,  1764. 

23  April,  1783. 
8 May,  1750. 

13  Dec.,  1775. 
Period  of  Louis 

XVI. 


I Renaud  (Jean-Marie)  .... 

Renault  (La  veuve  Charles- 
I Louis) 

I Renault  (Nicolas-Mathias)  . 
j Renault  (Pierre-Denis)  . . . 

I Renie  (Andre) 

! 

* Renie  (Pierre-Frangois)  . . . 

Reuse  (Frangois) 

Reviron  (Pierre-Pascal)  . . . 

Reynier  (Antoine) 

Reynier  (Simon) 

Ribert  (Leger) 

Richard  (Pierre) 

Richter  (Charles) 

Rick  (Michel) 

Riesener  (Jean-Henri)  . . . 

Riolant  (Jean-Claude)  . . . 

Robelin  (Claude-Jacques) 
Robert  (Henri-Jean)  . . . . 

Robert  (Michel) 

Robineau  (Jean-Claude)  . . . 

Robineau  (Jean-Louis) 

Rochat  (Charles) 

Rochery  (Louis) 

Rdntgen  (David),  of  Neuwied, 
near  Coblentz,  ebeniste  me- 
canicien  of  Queen  Marie- 

Antoinette 

Roger  (Antoine-Simphorien)  . 

Rognet  (Michel) 

Rohault  (Barthelemi) . . . . 

Roht  (Michel-Frangois)  . . . 

Romignac  (Leonard)  . . . . 

Roubo  (Andre-Jacob)  . . . 

Roucy  (Claude-Pascal)  . . . 

Rousin  (La  veuve  Claude)  . . 

Rousseau  (Pierre- Charles)  . . 

Roussel  (Hubert) 

Roussel  (Pi.) 

Roussel  (Pierre) 

Roussel  (La  veuve  Pierre)  . . 

Rousset.  See  de  Champeaux, 

t.  ii.,  p.  160 

Rouyer  (Charles-Joseph) . . . 

Roux  (Hubert) 

Roze  (Jean-Jacques)  . . . . 

Rozier  (Jacques-Joseph)  . . . 

Rubestuck  (Frangois)  . . . . 

Ruelle  (Claude-Frangois)  . . 

R.  V.  L.  C 


R-l-V-f  L-fC-f  M (?  Robert- 
Victor  La  Croix)  . . . . 


Sabatier  (Pierre-Basile)  . . 

Sainte- Marie  (Antoine- Jean 

Baptiste  de) 

Saint-Georges  (Jean-Etienne) 
Saint-Jean  (F'irmin  de)  . . 

Saint-  Maurice  (Philippe-Fran 
gois) 


4 Dec.,  1776. 

{^Almanack  de 

22  Dec.,  1768. 
6 Aug.,  1777. 
18  Feb.,  1751 ; 


syndic  i 

782. 

10  April, 

, 1782. 

20  July, 

1743. 

27  Sept., 

1780. 

4 May,  I 

774- 

1 6 June, 

1773. 

19  Sept., 

1781. 

9 Juiy>  I 

Ill- 

4 Feb.,  I 

784. 

19  Sept., 

1784. 

23  April, 

, 1768. 

19  Sept., 

1783. 

30  Sept., 

1743- 

10  Feb., 

1771. 

27  June, 

1781. 

Agrege,  i 

785. 

Agrege,  i 

785. 

19  Sept., 

1781. 

14  Aug., 

. 1765- 

24  May,  1780. 

I Sept.,  1779. 
Agrege,  1785. 
26  Feb.,  1772. 
18  Aug.,  1773. 
S oa.,  1779. 

10  Sept.,  1774. 
5 Nov.,  1777. 

17  Dec.,  1771. 
9 May,  1754. 
28  Aug.,  1766. 
13  Aug.,  1771. 


7 oa.,  1778. 

26  April,  1777. 
19  oa.,  1784. 

24  July,  17485 
syndic,  1780. 

7 May,  1766. 

23  June,  1779. 

Mark  of  a cabi- 
net-maker of 
the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

End  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV. 


23  Aug.,  1774. 

19  May,  1782. 

10  April,  1747. 
15  Sept.,  1777 

11  Sept.,  1755. 
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Saint-Pierre  (Jacques) . . . 

Salle  (Gaspard) 

Sandemoy  (Jean-Baptiste) 
Sandrin  (Jean-Louis)  . . . 

Sapin  (Jean) 

Sar  (Jean-Gerard-Theodore) 
Sauliier  (Jacques)  . . . . 

Saulnier  (Jacques)  . . . . 

Saunier  (Claude-Charles) 


Saunier  (J.-B.) 

Saunier  (Louis-Jacques)  . 
Sautron  (Joseph)  . . . . 

Sauvage  

Sauve  (Edme-Louis)  . 

Sauve  (Jean-Alexandre)  . . 

Sauve  (Louis) 

Savard  (Dieudonne-Greg.)  . 

Savary  (Pierre) 

Savoye  (Gabriel)  . . . . 

ScharfF  (Frangois)  . . . . 

Scharff  (Jacques)  . . . . 

Scheffer  dit  Berge  (Frangois) 

Schey  (Fedely) 

Schilder  (Jean-Henri)  . . . 

Schiler  (Jean-Martin)  . . . 

Schlichtig  (G.) 


Schlichtig  (La  veuve  Jean- 
Georges) 

Schmidt  (Antoine-Marie)  . . 

Schmitz  (Jean) 

Schmitz  (Pierre) 

Schneider  (Gaspard)  . . . . 

Schneider  (Joseph) 

Schuman  (Andre) 

Schuler  (Jean-Philippe)  . 
Schwerdfeger  (Jean-Ferdinand) 
Scouf  (La  veuve  Luc). 

Sedaine  (Jean-Baptiste)  . . . 

Sedaine  (Pierre-Artus) 

Sefert  (Pierre-Frangois)  . 
Seigneur  (Charles-Louis) . . . 

Sene  (Claude) 

Sene  (Claude) 

Sene  (Jean-Baptiste-Claude) 
Senturel  (Jean- Adrien)  . . . 

Serrurier  (Charles-Joseph)  . . 

Servais  (Jean-Baptiste) 

Severin  (Nicolas-Pierre)  . 
Simonot  (Alexandre-Pierre)  . . 

Sobre  (Jean-Baptiste-Laurent)  . 
Soltzer  (La  veuve  Jean) 
Sommermont  (Claude)  . . . 

Sordet  (Sigismond) 

Sorelle  (Marc-Joseph)  . . . . 

Stadler  (Charles-Antoine) 

Stockel  (Joseph) 

Stouf  (Claude-Luc)  . . . . 

Stouf  (Laurent) 

Stumpff  (Jean) 

Sudant  (Claude-Marie)  . . . 


i6March,  1778. 
29  Dec.,  1773. 
4 May,  1774. 

13  May,  1778. 
4 Dec.,  1776. 

I Oft.,  1766. 

27  Sept.,  1780. 

1 March,  1755. 
31  July,  1752. 

Still  living  in 
1792. 

Reign  of  Louis 
XV. 

22  July,  1782. 

23  Feb.,  1780. 
Period  of  Louis 

XV. 

15  June,  1782. 
15  June,  t782. 

4 Nov.,  1758. 
27  July,  1763. 
17  July,  1758. 
15  Oft.,  1782. 
10  Dec.,  1781. 
17  April,  1765. 
1782. 

5 Feb.,  1777. 

27  June,  1781. 
27  June,  1781. 
Reign  of  Louis 

XVI.  Died 
prior  to  1785. 

\Almanach  de 

1785^ 

4 Feb.,  1784. 

2 Aug.,  1782. 
17  June,  1778. 

1 5 March,  1786. 
17  April,  1782. 

5 Oft.,  1779. 

21  Jan.,  1767. 
26  May,  1786. 


Sulpice,  inventor  of  the  “ table 
volante  ” for  Choisy  . . . 

Susse  (Jean) 


Tabary  (Pierre-Charles)  . . . 

Taboin  (Nicolas) 

Tassin  (Joseph) 

Tel  (Louis-Joseph)  . . . . 

Termery  (Augustin)  . . . . 

Tessier  (Louis) 

Teune  (F.  Gaspard)  . . . . 

Theaux  (J.-B.) 

Thelot  (Jean-Michel)  . . . . 

Thevenin  (Prix) 

Thibault  (Antoine)  . . . . 

Thibault  (Thomas)  . . . . 

Thiboust  (J  -B.) 

Thiellement  (Jean-Baptiste) 
Thiellement  (Jean-Ignace)  . . 

Thomelle  (Agnan)  . . . . 

Thuillier  (Jean-Frangois)  . . 

Thumereau  (Germain)  . . . 

Tilliard  [de  Champeaux,  t.  ii., 
p.  168,  Tillard]  (Jacques- 

Jean-Baptiste) 

Topino  (Charles) 

Toupillier  (Denis) 

Tourrillon  (Louis) 

Tramey  (Jacques) 

Tremblol  (Louis) 

Tricadeau  (Pascal-Simon-An- 

toine) 

Tricotel  (Alexandre-Roch)  . 
Trilliarga  (Enemond).  . . . 

Triquet  (Jean-Philibert)  . . . 

Trompette  (Etienne)  . . . . 

Trouve  (Martial) 

Tuard  (J.-B.) 


Turcot  (Pierre-Frangois) 


1 7 March,  1762. 
14  July,  1756. 
26  April,  1780. 

2 Aug.,  1775. 
20  July,  1743. 
31  July,  1769. 

10  May,  1769. 
30  Dec.,  1750. 

3 Sept.,  1783. 
23  June,  1779. 

26  July,  1757. 

4 July. 

9 May,  1783. 

1 5Maivh,i777. 
16  April,  1777. 

1 1 March,  1 772. 
1 3 Nov.,  1 776. 
2 Aug.,  1775. 
25  June,  1754. 

25  July,  1754; 
syndic  1776. 

27  Aug.,  1766. 

26  June,  1782. 


Upson  (Jacques)  . . . 

Vaflou  (Jean-Baptiste) 
Vaillant  (Jean)  .... 
Van  der  Cruse  (Roger)  . 

Vauxvoll  (Jean) 

Vastel  (Frangois)  . 
Vauclin  (Jean)  .... 
Vaudoux  (Claude-Michel) 
Vautier  (Jacques)  . . . 

Vazille  (Jean-Baptiste) 
Veaux  (Robert) .... 
Vendercruse  (Pierre)  . 
Vernier  (Claude-Fortune) 
Verron  (La  veuve  Jean)  . 
Vest  (Augustin)  . . . 

Vialla  (Joseph)  .... 
Vibert  (Jean-Baptiste) 
Viez  (Joseph)  .... 
Viguie  (Frangois)  . 
Viguier  (Pierre-Frangois) 
Villard  (Andrftjoseph)  . 
Villerez  (Frangois) . . . 
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Period  of  Louis 
XV. 

30  June,  1762. 

26  May,  1773. 

1 Feb.,  1782. 

2 July,  1766. 

23  Feb.,  1780. 

13  Feb,,  1760. 
18  April,  1747. 
29  March,  1766. 

31  Dec.,  1757. 
23  Nov.,  1774. 
16  May,  1760. 
23  May,  1770. 
6 May,  1767. 

6 April,  1767. 

14  July,  1734. 

26  June,  1765. 
23  June,  1779. 
9 Aug.,  1752. 

27  Sept.,  1784. 


16  July,  1752. 
14  July,  1773. 
30  July,  1764. 
II  Dec.,  1776. 

6 Oft.,  1781. 

9 Nov.,  1772. 

1 1 Dec.,  1776. 

14  Feb.,  1767. 

2 Aug.,  1782. 

I March,  1764. 

27  Nov.,  1776. 

I Aug.,  1753. 
Second  half  of 

the  1 8 th  cen- 
tury. 

I I Sept.,  1771. 
6 Dec.,  1782. 

28  Jan.,  1767. 

15  July,  1783. 

6 Feb.,  1775; 

syndic  1782. 
Agrege,  1785. 

21  Feb.,  1754. 

1 5 March,  1760. 
23  Feb.,  1780. 

I Feb.,  1782. 

27  July,  1774. 
Agrege,  1785. 

13  Aug.,  1771. 

14  June,  1775. 

8 June,  1774. 

10  April,  1782. 
27  Nov.,  1776. 

6 July,  1786. 

1 1 July,  1763. 
10  Oft.,  1784. 
26  May,  1784. 
24March,  1789. 


Vincent  (Pierre-Jean-Claude)  . 
Violet  (Thomas-Claude) . . . 

Virrig  (Nicolas). 

Voisin 


Volff  (Christophe)  . . . . 

Vovis  (Jean-Adelbert) 
Vuattebled  (Jean-Jac.)  . . 

Vuatteaux  (Louis-Antoine) . 
Vyllain  (Pierre) 


4 Feb.,  1784. 

26  July,  1741. 

Worked  for 
V e r sa  i 1 1 es 
from  173s  to 
1756. 

10  Dec.,  I7SS- 
TO  May,  1767. 
30  May,  1764. 

5 Oa.,  1779. 

6 Sept.,  1775. 


Wakner  (Tr.-Valentin)  . . 

Wartaire  (Francois)  . 
Watrigant  (Jos.)  .... 
Wattaire  (Nicolas) 
Weisweiler  (Adam)  . 

Wiart  (Jean-Fran^ois-Marie) 
Wilame  (Philippe-Joseph)  . 
Wolff  (Christophe)  . . . 


Yvon  (Frangois- Antoine)  . . 


IS  Feb.,  1781. 

3 Feb.,  1773. 

I Aug.,  1763. 
29  Sept.,  1779. 
i6March,i778. 
19  Sept.,  1781. 

9 March,  1753. 

10  Dec.,  1775. 


26  Sept.,  1783. 
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The  Titles  of  Works  are  printed  in  Italic  type. 

Where  the  title^  whether  French  or  English.^  begins  with  the  definite  article.^  it  has  for 
convenience  been  omitted. 

Abbreviations. 


cis.  = ciseleur. 

dk.  = decorateur. 
des.  — dessinateur. 
dor.  = doreur. 

eb.  = ebeniste. 
f = fondeur. 

Abbeville,  Cathedral  of,  155  n.  i. 

Abercorn  table  (Wallace  colledtion),  177. 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome,  104. 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  23,  34  n.  4,  36  and 
n.  I,  39j  63,  76,  84  and  n.  i,  90,  140 
n.  I,  153  n.  4,  194  n.  4. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  189. 
Acaddmie  Royale,  3,  24,  39,  40, 49  n.  5, 62, 
73^  98,  1 14,  13O5  142,  153  and  n.  4, 
180. 

Acaddmie  Royale  des  Sciences,  133  and 

n.  4. 

Adam,  Lambert-Sigisbert,  sc.,  16. 

Adam,  Nicolas-Sdbastien,  sc.,  18. 

Adelaide,  Mme.,  64  ; appartement  de  (Ver- 
sailles), 42  n.  2,  44,  46,  49,  52,  53, 
59  n.  4,  80  j bains  de  (Versailles)  59  n. 
4,  64 ; bust  of,  by  Houdon,  64. 

Mneas  saving  Anchises.^  marquetry  by 
Rontgen,  190,  191. 

Albertina  Museum,  91  n.  6,  118,  185. 
Alexander  VII.,  Pope,  129. 

Alexander  and  Porus^  after  Le  Brun,  202. 
Allegorie  destink  a meublerle  Palaisdejustice^ 
124. 

Altes  Schloss  (Potsdam)  26,  187. 


gr.  = graveur. 

p.  = peintre. 

orf  = orfevre. 

sc.  ~ sculpteur. 

s.fc.  = sculpteur-fondeur-ciseleur. 


Amalienburg,  chateau  d’,  26. 

Amiens,  work  of  Francois  Cressent  at, 
155  n.  I. 

Amour  et  la  Mitil^  by  Guay,  56. 

Amours  dkarmant  les  Dieux^  by  Coypel,  ii. 

Amours  des  Dieux  (tapestries),  by  Boucher, 
1 19  n.  2. 

“ Amours  rivaux,”  by  Blondel,  24. 

Amphitrite^  by  Barthelemy  Guibal,  126  n.  i. 

Amusements  champetres  (tapestries),  119; 
— , by  Oudry,  107. 

Andrd  colleftion,  31  n.  2,  119. 

Anet,  89  n.  i. 

Angerstein  colledlion,  156. 

Angiviller,  d’,  diredleur  des  Batiments  du 
Roi,  63  n.  2,  77  and  n.  4,  174  n.  5. 

Anguier,  sc.,  156. 

Anison-Dup6ron,  82. 

Annunciation.^  by  Le  Brun,  28. 

“ Antichita  di  Ercolano,  Le,”  by  Winckel- 
mann,  73  n.  i. 

Antin,  duke  d’,  6,  25,  I02,  103  and  n.  i, 
105,  106. 

Antinous.^  33  n.  I. 

Antoine,  arch.,  184. 

Antwerp,  39,  136  n.  i. 

I I 
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Anvers,  M,  Cahen  d’,  gi  n.  2. 

Appartement  de  Mme  Adelaide  (Versailles), 
42  n.  2,  44,  46,  49,  52,  53,  59  n.  4,  80 ; 

— du  Dauphin  (Versailles),  132, 150  n.  i. 
Archives  Nationales,  41,  44  n.  i,  131,  174 

n.  5.  See  also  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
Argenson,  count  d’,  ii,  12  and  n.  i,  117; 

— marquis  d’,  35,  73,  105.  See  also 
Voyer. 

Argenville,  M.  d’,  12,  14  n.  i,  16  and  n.  i, 
17  n.  I,  20  n.  2,  26  n.  2,  27,  28,  32, 
34  and  n.  4,  35,  36,  42  n.  2,  48,  71  n.  2, 
80,  90  and  n.  3,  91  and  n.  4,  92,  93,  95. 
Ariane  et  Bacchus  (tapestry),  after  Boucher, 
119  n.  2. 

Armoire  (Louvre),  149;  — by  Cressent, 
157  and  n.  I,  158,  159. 

Arnauld,  family  of,  30  n.  2. 

Arrivk  de  Cleopatre  en  Cilicie  (Gobelins), 

123. 

Arsenal,  12,  15,  16,  ig-21,  34  and  n.  6,  44, 
164,  167,  168,  169,  176. 

“Art  ddcoratif  dans  le  vieux  Paris,”  58, 
100. 

Artois,  Count  d’,  75,  98,  157,  182. 

Artois,  cabinet  d’,  18 1 n.  3. 

Asni^res,  34  n.  4,  35,  228. 

Astronomes  Chinois,  (tapestry),  after  Dumont 
le  Romain,  1 18  n.  i. 

Asturias,  work  for  princess  of  the,  140, 141. 
At  ala  dHivrant  Chactas^  by  Dugourc,  86 

n.  I. 

Attiret,  sc.,  63. 

Aubert,  gr.,  91  n.  6. 

Aubriet,  Claude,  p.,  99  n.  i. 

Aubusson,  manufafture  of  tapestry  at,  108, 
III  and  n.  4,  112. 

Auckland,  Lady,  179  n.  2. 

Audran,  Claude,  p.-dec.,  88,  89,  90,  100, 
103,  105,  112,  157. 

Audran,  Joseph,  maitre-tapissier,  103,  216. 
Audran,  Michel,  maitre-tapissier,  107,  113, 
1 14,  1 15,  216. 

Auger,  Marie-Anne-Fran^oise,  62  and  n.  i. 
Auguste,  orf.,  140  n.  4. 

Augustins,  convent  of  the,  92. 

Aumale,  the  late  duke  d’,  95,  177. 

Aumont,  duke  d’,  2,  68,  139  and  n.  i,  186  ; 
patronage  of  Gouthidre,  72,  179,  180, 
181,  182,  183,  ig6  ; sale  of colledfion  of, 
142  and  n.  2,  181  and  Appendix  G. 
Aurore  et  Ciphale  (Gobelins),  123. 

Austria,  loan  of  cradle  designed  by  Prud’- 
hon,  by  Emperor  of,  3. 

Austrian  Embassy  (Paris),  loi. 


Auvergne,  1 1 2. 

Aventures  de  Don  ^uichotte  (tapestry),  103. 

Bachaumont,  M6moires  secrets  de,  74  n.  3, 
105,  122,  123  n.  I. 

Bagatelle,  70,  75,  78  and  n.  3,  79,  80,  157. 
Bagnolet,  work  of  Huet  at,  90  n.  3,  91,  94, 
95- 

Bahuche,  Marie,  149  n.  2. 

Bains  (Versailles);  — d’ Apollon,  47;  — 
de  la  reine,  38  ; — de  Marie-Leczinska, 
47  ; — de  Mme.  Adelaide,  59  n.  4,  64; 
— du  roi,  53  ; salle  des  — 80. 

Balan,  sc.,  14  n.  4. 

Balanpoire  (tapestry),  after  Boucher,  113. 
Ballin,  Claude,  orf.,  138  n.  4. 

Ball-room,  Windsor,  tapestry  in,  104. 
Baize,  les  fr^res,  p.,  7 n.  2. 

Banque  de  France.  See  Hotel  de  Toulouse. 
Bapst,  M.  Germain,  141,  168  and  n.  3. 
Bardin,  sc.-cis.,  194,  195. 

Barras,  67,  70. 

Barron,  35  n.  2. 

Bartelmy,  Abbe,  73. 

Bartelemy,  Jean-Simon,  p.,  55  and  n.  2, 
56. 

Basseporte,  Madeleine,  p.,  99. 

Bayeux  Cathedral,  work  of  P.  Caffieri  for, 
138  and  n.  4,  139. 

Bayreuth,  187. 

Beauharnais,  Eugene  de,  12. 

Beaumont,  Pauline  de,  64. 

Beauvais,  Jacques-Philippe,  sc.,  56  and  n 3. 
Beauvais,  manufadlure  of  tapestry  at,  106- 
108,  III,  112,  113,  114,  117,  118  and 
n.  I,  1 19,  120,  121. 

Beauvais,  prince  de,  181. 

Beauveau,  prince  de,  193  n.  i. 

Bellanger,  arch.,  70,  75,  76,  78,  79  and 
n.  I,  85,  196. 

Belle,  A.,  p.,  123. 

Belle,  Nic.-Alexis-Simon  (?),  p.,  38. 

Belles  Chasses  de  Guise  (tapestries),  1 03,  105. 
Belleville,  82  n.  3. 

Bellevue,  47,  164,  178,  20i. 

Belleyme,  M.  1 18. 

Beneman,  Guillaume,  6b.,  185,  192,  193- 
196. 

Berain,  Jean,  p.-d6c.,  8,  87,  91,  97  n.  4, 
150. 

B6raudi6re,  Count  de  la,  88  n.  4. 

Bercy,  chateau  de,  31  and  n.  2,  lOi. 
Bergeret,  hotel,  58. 

Bergerie,  la  (tapestry),  1 20. 

Beringhen,  M.,  105. 
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Berlin,  22,  37  n,  i,  103,  186,  187, 

Bernard,  Jacques-Samuel,  16  n.  i,  19;  his 
son,  100. 

Berthelemy.  See  Bartelemy. 

Bertrand,  p.,  195. 

Besan^on,  mus6e  de,  118  n.  i. 

Besenval^  Baron  de^  bust  by  Jacques  Caf- 
fieri,  132. 

Besenval,  Mme.  de,  26  j tomb  of  Jean- 
Vidfor  de,  26  n.  2. 

Besnier,  M.,  107. 

Bethnal  Green,  loan  exhibits  at,  162,  179 
n.  4,  137  n.  2,  191  n.  4. 

Beurdeley,  M.,  183. 

Beury,  hrodeur,  I22. 

Biais,  M.  Emile,  23,  24,  25,  29,  34  n.  3, 
36  n.  4. 

Bibliothdquedel’Arsenal,  21  ; — del’Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  126  n.  2 ; — du  Roi 
(Versailles),  21,  39;  — Mazarine,  137, 
149,  150  and  n.  I ; — Nationale,  21, 
133  n.  2,  136  and  n.  i,  145  n.  3,  156, 
157,  159,  183,  198;  see  also  Cabinet 
des  Estampes. 

Blanchard,  Gabriel,  p.,  14  and  n.  i. 

Blondel,  arch.,  5,  12  n.  i,  24,  31,  34  n.  3, 
39,  58,  75  n.  I. 

Blondel  de  Gagny,  128,  139  n.  i,  144. 

Board  of  Works,  44,  52,  76,  133,  142. 
See  also  Comptes  des  Batiments. 

Bocquet,  p.-ddc.,  lOi. 

Bocquet,  Marie-Madeleine,  155  n.  i. 

Boffrand,  Germairr,  arch.,  3,  10-12,  15,  16 
n.  I,  19,  23,  159,  201  ; work  at  the 
Chancellerie  d’Orleans,  4,  10-12,  149; 
— hotel  de  Soubise,  4,  ii,  12-19,  23, 
150;  — Arsenal,  15,  16,  19-21. 

Boizot,  s.  f.  c.,  174  n.  5,  194,  196. 

Boizot  fils,  183  and  n.  i. 

Bonafe,  Mme.  See  Mme.  Lelong. 

Bonbonniere  (Chantilly),  94,  95,  98. 

Bondy,  M.  de,  72. 

Bonnefoy-Duplan,  196. 

Bonneval,  M.  de,  iii. 

Bordeaux,  Bourse,  127. 

Borromini,  26. 

Bosquet  du  pavilion  du  Dauphin  (Ver- 
sailles), 47. 

Bouchardon,  Edme,  sc.,  20  and  n.  i,  33  n.  i . 

Boucher,  Francois,  p.,  50,  56,  67,  91  n.  6, 
94,  100,  121,  138  n.  3;  work  at  the 
hotel  de  Soubise,  16,  17  n.  i j at  Ver- 
sailles, 42  and  n.  2 5 at  Fontainebleau, 
96,  97  ; at  Beauvais,  107, 1 13,  1 18, 1 19  ; 
at  the  Gobelins,  1 1 3,  1 14,  1 1 8,  1 20,  2 1 6. 


Boucher,  Francois  fils,  gr.,  84. 

Boucheron,  M.,  202. 

Boudoir  of  the  hotel  de  Verrue,  88  ; • — of 
Mile.  Duthe,  99,  100  and  n.  2 ; — of 
Marie-Antoinette  (Fontainebleau),  55, 
56,  57>  645  66,  67,  69,  70,  71,  72,  184; 
— , Petits  appartements  (Versailles),  56; 
— of  the  Queen  (Petit  Trianon),  80 
and  n.  4,  5,  81  ; — Shrilly,  47  n.  i,  53, 
54>  57-59»  61,  62,  63-71,  191  n.  2. 
Bouillon,  duke  de,  29. 

Boule.  See  Boulle. 

Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  hotel  of  Ninon 
de  Lenclos  in,  37  n.  i. 

Boulevard  St.  Germain,  destrudlion  of  old 
hotels  for  completion  of,  100. 

Boulle,  Andrd-Charles,  db.,  139  and  n.  i, 
145-151,  154,  156,  163  n.  I,  174  n.  5, 
180  ; loss  of  colledfions  by  fire,  145,  146  ; 
lawsuit  with  Pierre  Crozat,  145  n.  3, 
147  ; his  marquetry,  149,  150  and  n.  4, 
151  and  n.  3,  154;  commodes  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  150  and  n.  i ; 
Cabinet  d’Artois,  18 1 n.  3. 

Boulle,  Andre-Charles  de  Seve,  eb.,  152 
and  n.  i,  153,  154  and  n.  i. 

Boulle,  Charles-Joseph,  db.,  152  and  n.  i, 
1 54,  163  and  n.  i,  164. 

Boulle,  David,  149  n.  2. 

Boulle,  Jean-Phiiippe,  db.,  152  and  n.  i 
and  2. 

Boulle,  Pierre,  149  n.  2. 

Boulle,  Pierre-Benoit,  db.,  152  and  n.  i 
and  2. 

Boullogne,  de,  work  of  Lancret  for,  96 
and  n.  3. 

Bourbon,  duke  of,  29  n.  2. 

fermier-general^  33  and  n I.,  35. 
Bourgeois,  Jean-Fran^ois,  161. 

Bourret,  treasurer  of  Mme.  de  Nemours, 
30  n.  2. 

Bourse  (Bordeaux),  127. 

Bousseau  de  Chavagnac,  Jacques,  sc.,  47 

n.  5. 

Boutin,  receveur-gMral^  32 ; hotel,  33, 
37  n.  I. 

Bouvet,  Pdre,  92. 

Bouville,  M.,  Pineau  designs  mausoleum 

for,  33- 

Bowood,  78  n.  2. 

Brdban,  M.,  189  n.  i. 

Brice,  Germain,  35. 

British  Museum,  Print  Room,  74  n.  2,  81 

n.  2. 

Broglio,  hotel,  12,  16  n.  i. 
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Brongniart,  arch,,  85. 

Brulliart,  83. 

Brunoy,  75  and  n,  i,  77. 

Buccleuch,  cabinet  belonging  to  the  duke 
of,  150. 

Buchelay,  Savalette  de,  144. 

Buckingham  Palace,  bureau  at,  171. 

Buhot,  inspebtor  of  police,  117. 

Buquet,  M.  le  baron,  125. 

Bureau,  by  Caffieri  (Ministry  of  Justice), 
136  ; grand  — et  serre-papiers  (Metter- 
nich  colledfion),  137  n.  2,  150;  — du 
Roi,  138,  164,  166,  167-171,  192,  194, 
and  Appendix  F ; — style  R6gence 
(Colin.  Rue  Lafitte),  158  ; — with  car- 
tonnier,  by  Leleu  (Hamilton  Palace 
colln.),  177;  — of  the  abbd  Terray,  161 
and  n.  3 ; — by  Simon  Oeben  (Jones 
bequest),  165;  — (Colln.  Lafond),  167 
and  n.  4;  — Stanislas,  170 ; — by 
Riesener  (Garde-Meuble),  171;  — by 
Riesener  (Petit  Trianon),  17 1;  — by 
Rontgen,  192  and  n.  i. 

Bureau-toilette  by  Saunier  (Jones  bequest), 
178. 

B.  V.  R.  B,,  furniture  marked,  161,  162. 

“ C ” couronne,  159,  160,  187  n.  i. 

Cabinet  aux  armes  de  Baviere,  150;  — 
d’Artois,  18 1 and  n.  3 ; — by  Cressent 
(Sir  J.  Murray  Scott),  157  ; — by  Rich- 
ter (South  Kensington),  186;  — by 
Riesener  (Wallace  colln.),  166  j — by 
Rontgen  (Jones  bequest),  191  ; — by 
Saunier  (Wallace  colln.),  177,  178; 

Windsor — , 181,  182,  197. 

Cabinet,  grand,  de  Mme.  Addlai'de  (Ver- 
sailles), 44,  45  ; — d’Angle  (Versailles), 
44,  45,  46,  47  ; — des  Chiens  (Ver- 
sailles), 76,  77  ; — du  Conseil  (Ver- 
sailles), 47-49,  53,  70,  128;  — du 
Dauphin  (Versailles),  150  n.  i ; — des 
Estampes  (Bibliotheque  Nationale),  78, 
136  n.  I,  196;  grand  — (hotel  d’Ev- 
reux),  31  ; — des  Glaces  mouvantes 
(Petit  Trianon),  80  n.  5 ; — des  M^- 
dailles  (Bibliotheque  Nationale),  136; 
— des  MMailles  (Versailles),  169  n.  i ; 
— Ovale  (Versailles),  see  — de  la  Pen- 
dule;  — de  la  Pendule  (Versailles),  44 
and  n.  i,  45,  46,  157;  — de  la  Reine 
(Versailles),  59  n.  4 ; petit  — de  la  Reine 
(Versailles),  43,  79,  91  ; — (hotel  de 
Rohan),  90,  94,  95  ; — du  Roi  (La 
Muette),  91  and  n.  6 ; — du  Roi  (Ver-  [ 


sailles),  39,  see  also  cabinet  du  Conseil ; 
petit  — du  Roi  (Versailles),  131  ; grand 

— (Versailles),  see  cabinet  de  la  Pendule. 
Ccesars^  medallions  of,  by  Charles  Cressent, 

156. 

Caffieri,  Filippo,  25,  129. 

Caffieri,  Jacques,  129  and  n.  2 and  7,  130- 
137,  182,  198;  bust  of  Baron  de  Besen- 
val^  1325  commode  (Wallace  colln.), 
135,  136,  137  and  n.  i ; Elephant  clock 
(Jones  bequest),  135  and  n.  3;  lustre 
(Hertford  House),  137;  Passemant 
clock,  133,  134;  work  at  La  Muette, 
133;  work  at  Versailles,  131-133; 
Zfhire  et  Flore^  132.  See  also  Appen- 
dix E. 

Caffieri,  Jean-Jacques,  sc.,  129,  134,  135. 
Caffieri,  Philippe,  135,  136,  138-143,  150, 
1 60, 198;  adventures  with  Mile.  Sylvestre, 
129-131  ; toilette  de  vermeil  by,  140, 141, 
1425  Passemant  clock,  133,  134;  work 
for  Bayeux  Cathedral,  1 38  and  n.  4, 
139;  work  for  Versailles,  131,  132. 
Cahen  d’Anvers,  M.,  12. 

“ Cahiers  d’Iconologie,”  by  Delafosse,  84. 

“ Cahier  ” of  de  Lalonde,  127. 

Calame,  the  brothers,  187. 

Camondo,  colleftion  of  Count  I.  de,  177, 
191  n.  3,  197. 

Campan,  memoirs  of  Mme.,  196. 
Ca?npement  de  Bohennens  (tapestry),  after 
Casanova,  119. 

Candlesticks,  by  P.  Caffieri,  138  and  n.  4 ; 

— of  the  Dauphin  (Hertford  House), 
182. 

Cani,  Count  de,  73. 

Carlin,  Martin,  eb.,  70  n.  i,  178,  179,  193. 
Carnavalet,  hotel,  80  n.  i. 

Carpentier,  Pierre-Franqois,  dor.,  139. 
Carre,  collection  of  M.  J.,  84  n.  4. 

Cartels  by  Cressent,  156  n.  2,  157,  159. 
Cartonnier  in  cedar  wood  (Berlin),  187  and 
n.  I. 

Casanova,  p.,  1 19. 

Castellane,  colleftion  of  the  Count  de,  157 

n.  I. 

Castellane,  Marquise  de,  30. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  64,  85,  188,  189,  202. 
Cauvet,  Gilles-Paul,  sc.  et  p.-d6c.,  75-77, 
182. 

Caylus,  Count  de,  89,  90. 

Cellini,  Benevenuto,  85. 

Chaises  a porteurs  (Musde  Cluny),  200, 
201. 

Chambre  a coucher  (hotel  d’Evreux),  31  ; 
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■—  (hotel  de  Soubise)  1 6,  1 7 and  n.  i , 18; 

— de  Louis  XIV.  (Versailles),  150  ; — 
de  la  Reine  (Compi^gne),  56,  68  ; — de 
la  Reine  (Versailles),  38,  40-43,  44,  45. 

Chambre  du  Conseil  (Versailles).  See  Cab- 
inet du  Conseil;  — du  Dauphin  (Ver- 
sailles), 133  ; — du  Roi  (Fontainebleau), 
80  ; — du  Roi  (V ersailles),  41 , 43  ; grand 

— du  Palais  de  Justice,  16  n.  i. 
Champeaux,  M.  de,  10,  1 1,  23,  28,  58,  59 

and  n,  4,  71  n.  4,  78  and  n.  3,  88,  96 
n.  2,  100,  123  n.  I,  133  n.  2,  135  n.  3, 
137  and  n.  i,  155  n.  i,  169  n.  i,  170, 
172  n.  3,  174,  178,  182,  188  n.  3,  191, 
192,  194,  200  n.  2,  201. 

Champlost,  45. 

Champs,  chateau  de,  91  and  n.  2,  95,  96. 
Chancelier,  orf.,  140. 

Chancellerie  (Versailles),  25. 
Chancelleried’Orldans,  4, 10-12, 13, 19, 149. 
Chancelleries  (tapestry),  I02,  123. 
Chanoinesses  Urselines,  convent  of,  (Ver- 
sailles), 79. 

Chanteheux,  125. 

Chantilly,  91,  92-98,  103,  157,  169  n.  i. 
Chantreau,  p.,  153  and  n.  4. 

Chapelle  de  la  Communion  (St.  Merry),  20 

n.  2. 

Chappey,  colledlion  of  M.,  156,  157  n.  i, 
158,  159. 

Chariti  Romaine  (Hotel  de  Toulouse),  8. 
Charles  VI.,  60  n.  2. 

Charles  IV.,  of  Spain,  83. 
Charles-Emmanuel  III.,  of  Savoy,  182. 
Charolais,  Count  de,  200. 

Chartres,  duke  of,  27,  72. 

Chasse  au  Tigre^  by  Lancret,  96  n.  3. 
Chasses  avec  les  Mois  de  r Ann'ee  (tapestry), 

103. 

Chasses  de  Louis  XV.  (tapestries),  by  Oudry, 

104,  106,  109,  120. 

Chasses  de  Maximilien  (tapestries),  by  Van 
Orley,  103. 

Chasses  du  roi.  See  Chasses  de  Louis  XV. 
Chatelain,  p.,  109  n.  4. 

Chatillon,  duke  de,  32  ; duchess  de,  6 ; 
hotel  de,  100. 

Chennevi^res,  M.  de,  146  n.  i. 
Chimney-piece,  by  Caffieri  (chambre  du 
Dauphin,  Versailles),  132,  133  ; by  Clo- 
dion and  Gouthi^re  (boudoir  Serilly),  69, 
70 ; by  Guibert  (salle  a manger  and 
salle  de  compagnie.  Petit  Trianon),  48. 
Chinese  designs,  use  of  by  F rench  artists,  88, 
90,  91,  92,  94,  96. 


Chinoiseries.^  by  Watteau,  91. 
Choiseul-Praslin,  duke  de,  179. 

Choisy,  42  n.  3,  129,  133,  134,  143. 
Christian,  p.,  201. 

Church  of  St.  Etienne-Beauvais,  108  n.  2 ; 
St.  Louis  (Versailles),  33  ; St.  Louis  du 
Louvre,  140  n.  4;  St.  Merry  (Paris), 
20;  — of  the  Minimes  (Nancy),  125  n. 
2 ; St.  Nicolas  des  Champs  (Paris),  36  ; 
Notre  Dame  (Paris),  138  and  n.  I ; — of 
the  Peres  de  Nazareth  (Paris),  28  ; St. 
Roch  (Paris)  179  n.  3;  St.  Sulpice 
(Paris),  26  n.  2. 

Cirey,  20 1 n.  3. 

Clermont,  Mile,  de,  93,  94. 
Clermont-Ferrand,  120. 

Clisson,  hotel,  13. 

Clock  (Arsenal),  20 ; Elephant  — (Jones 
bequest),  135  and  n.  3 ; — by  Gallien, 
128  ; — by  Gouthi^re  (Hertford  House), 
182,  183;  — Hamilton  Palace  sale,  197 
n.  2 ; — (Imprimerie  Nationale),  149; 
Passemant  — , 45,  133,  134. 

Cluny,  musde,  150  n.  4,  200,  201. 

Clodion,  sc.,  69. 

Cochin,  20,  22,  23,  30,  63  and  n.  2,  104. 
Colbert,  I,  106,  145,  185. 

Colledlions : Andre,  31  n.  2,  119;  Anger- 
stein,  156;  duke  d’Aumont,  139  and  n. 
I,  180-182,  183,  and  Appendix  G; 
Blondel  de  Gagny,  128;  Camondo, 
Count  I.  de,  177,  191  n.  3,  197  ; M.  J. 
Carrd,  84  n.  4 ; Count  de  Castellane, 
157  n.  I ; M,  Chappey,  156,  157  n.  i, 
1585  159)  Double,  100  and  n.  2, 
121  and  n.  4,  180  n.  3,  202  ; M.  Dou- 
cet,  98  ; Eudel,  140  n.  3 ; M.  Foulc, 
150 ; M.  H.  de  Grefulhe,  85;  M. 
Groult,  113  n.  2,  118,119  o.  2;  Hamil- 
ton Palace,  140  n.  4,  15 1 n.  i,  173  and 
n.  2,  177,  181  n.  3,  197  n.  2,  201  n.  i ; 
Hertford  House,  see  Wallace  — ; Baron 
d’lvry,  177  n.  I ; Mme.  Jahan,  63; 
Jones  bequest,  126  n.  i,  135  and  n.  3, 
137  n.  2,  158,  165,  172  n.  2,  176,  178, 
191  and  n.  4,  192  ; M.  Rodolphe  Kann, 
120,  161 ; Count  Lafond,  167  ; La  Live 
de  Jully,  139;  M.  H.  Lehmann,  iii 
n.  4,  1 18;  Lessousfache,  26,  27  n.  2,  76 
n.  2 ; Lyne  Stephens  bequest,  161  and 
n.  2;  Marcille,  63  ; Massey-Mainwaring, 
2 n.  2,  137  n.  2,  162,  189,  191,  193  ; 
Metternich,  137  n.  2,  150;  J.  Morri- 
son, 150 ; Rothschild,  de,  Alfred,  17 1 ; 
Miss  Alice — , 158  and  n.  i,  171,  173; 
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Alphonse  — , 197  n.  l ; Edmond  — , 19, 
97n.  I,  201;  Ferdinand — ,173;  James 
— , 21,  31  n.  2,  loi  ; Royal  (English), 
104,  151,  171,  178,  192  n.  3;  Royal 
(Prussian),  26,  103, 186,  187  ; Schneider, 
141  ; Spitzer,  202  ; Wallace,  21,59,  60 
n.  3,  64,  120,  132  n.  5,  135,  136,  137, 
150  n.  2,  156  n.  2,  157,  158,  159,  161, 
166,  168,  170,  172,  173  and  n,  3,  177 
and  n.  4,  178,  179,  i8o  n.  3,  182,  193, 
196,  202;  Mme.  Vind6,  161  n.  3. 

College  de  Jully,  72,  73. 

Combat  des  Romains  et  Sabins.^  by  Vincent, 

123. 

Comediens  de  MoViere  (tapestries),  by  Oudry, 
107,  120. 

Commission  temporaire  des  Arts,  174  n.  5. 

Commode  (Biblioth^que  Mazarine),  149, 
150 ; — (Massey-Mainwaring  colln.), 
137  n.  2 ; — by  Beneman,  185,  193- 
196  ; — by  Beneman  and  Stockel,  195  ; 

— by  Boulle  (Bibliotheque  Mazarine), 

1 50  and  n.  I ; — signed  B.  V.  R.  B.  (colln. 
Rodolphe  Kann),  161  ; — by  Caffieri 
(Wallace  colln.),  135,  136,  137;  — en 
laque,  by  Caffieri,  137  n.  i ; — by  Mar- 
tin Carlin  (Louvre),  178;  — by  Cres- 
sent  (Wallace  colln.),  157,  159;  — by 
Cressent  (Miss  A.  de  Rothschild),  158 
and  n.  I ; — by  Dubois  (Wallace 

colln.),  161  ; — by  Dubois  (Lyne 

Stephens  bequest),  161  and  n.  2 ; — by 
Haupt  (Jones  bequest),  192;  — by 
Joseph,  137  n.  2;  — by  Leleu  (colln. 
d’lvry),  177  n.  I ; — by  Leleu  (Wallace 
colln.),  177  ; — by  Riesener  : — (Fon- 
tainebleau), 172,  (Garde-Meuble),  172, 
194  n.  I ; (Hamilton  Palace  colln.),  173; 
(Jones  bequest),  172  n.  2 ; (Ministere  de 
la  Marine),  1 72,  173  and  n.  3 ; (Wallace 
colln.),  172,  173  and  n.  3; — bySchlich- 
tig  (Count  I.  de  Camondo),  191  n.  3; 

— by  Weisweiler  (Massey-Mainwaring 
colln.),  193. 

Compagnie  des  Indes,  92. 

Compi(^gne,  56,  67,  68,  103,  118, 129,  198. 

Comptes  des  Batiments,  14,  24,  62. 

Concert  italien,  30. 

Conde,  Prince  de,  92,  93, 94,  95 ; hiswidow, 
12. 

Convois  Mititaires  (tapestries),  1 19  n.  1. 

Condorcet,  64. 

Confesseur,  Jacques,  f.,  154  n.  i,  159  n.  1. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  187 

n.  3. 


Contant  d’  Ivry,  arch.,  135. 

Conti,  dowager  duchess  de,  20 1 ; hotel  de, 
28  and  n.  7 ; prince  de,  29. 

Corbeil,  62. 

Corbin,  serrurier^  135. 

Corneille,  Michel,  p.,  112. 

Cotte,  Jules-Robert  de,  53,  I02,  216. 

Cotte,  Robert  de,  3,  11,  15,  21,  41,  44, 
157,  201,  216  ; Galerie  dorde,  6-10,  21, 
149;  salle  d’Hercule  (Versailles),  4; 
MSS.  of,  145  and  n.  3. 

Cosson,  ^b.,  191  n.  4. 

Cour  de  Marbre  (Versailles),  44  n.  i,  45. 

Cour  du  Roi  (Versailles),  45. 

Courajod,  M.,  128,  154. 

Cournault,  M.,  125,  126. 

Cousinet,  s.f.c.,  186. 

Coventry,  134  n.  2. 

Cox,  James,  clockmaker,  197  n.  2. 

Coypel,  Antoine,  p.,  ii,  103,  104. 

Coypel,  Charles,  p.,  31,  38,  103,  104,  107, 
1 17,  120,  121,  123. 

Coypel,  Noel,  p.,  112. 

Coysevox,  sc.,  23. 

Cozette,  Pierre-Fran^ois,  maitre-tapissier, 
i03>  ”3^  114,  216. 

Cradle  for  King  of  Rome,  designed  by 
Prud’hon,  3. 

Crauk,  M.,  p.,  92  n.  3. 

Crecy,  chateau  of,  94,  164. 

Cressent,  Charles,  eb.,  136,  137,  154-161, 
169,  182;  cabinets  for  Count  d’Artois, 
157  ; cartels  (Marseilles  and  Wallace 
colln.),  156  n.  2,  157,  159;  commodes 
(Miss  A.  de  Rothschild),  158  and  n.  i j 
commode  (Wallace  colln.),  157,  159; 
m6dailler  (Bibliotheque  Nationale),  156, 
157,  159;  wardrobes  (colln.  Chappey), 
157  and  n.  i,  158,  159. 

Cressent,  Charles,  menuisier,  155  n.  i. 

Cressent,  Francois,  sc.,  155  and  n.  i,  4. 

Cressent,  Francois,  fils,  155  n.  i. 

Crillon,  hotel,  68. 

Crozat,  Pain6,  29  and  n.  2. 

Crozat,  Pierre,  29,  30,  52  n.  i,  87,  145  n. 
3,  147,  and  n.  4,  155. 

Crozat,  Mme.,  30  n.  2. 

Crozat,  Mile.  (Countess  d’Evreux),  29  and 
n-  3,  30* 

Cruchet,  M.,  sc.,  9. 

Cucci,  Domenico,  sc.,  71  and  n.  2, 136  n.  i. 

“ Curiositez  de  Paris,”  7,  19  n.  3,  27  and 

Cuvillids,  Francois,  arch.-d6c.,  83  and  n,  2. 

Cyffl6,  sc.,  126  n.  I. 
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Dame  de  la  Volupt6.  See  Verrue,  Coun- 
tess de. 

Dampierre,  M.  de,  io6  n.  6. 

Dandrillon,  p.,  35. 

Dapche,  orf.,  142  and  n.  2. 

Dasson,  M.,  61,  168. 

Dauphin  (son  of  Louis  XV.),  38,  97  ; ap- 
partement  du,  47,  132,  201  ; portrait  of, 
by  Nattier,  34,  132. 

Dauphin  (Louis  XVL),  182. 

Dauphine  (Marie-Antoinette),  carriage  sent 
to  Vienna  for,  122,  123  n,  i ; work  in 
the  rooms  of,  40,  53,  79.  See  also 
Marie-Antoinette. 

Dauphine  (Marie-Joseph  de  Saxe),  47,  98, 
132,  198,  201. 

Dauthiau,  clock  maker,  133  and  n.  4,  134. 
David,  p.,  82. 

Davillier,  Baron,  137,  138  n.  i,  142  n.  2. 
Decoration  d’un  Trumeau^  design  by  N. 
Pineau,  30. 

Degault,  miniature  painter,  196,  197  and 

n.  2. 

D^jeuner^  le  (tapestry),  after  Boucher,  118. 
Delacroix,  Charles,  166  n.  2,  174. 
Delacroix,  Eugene,  p.,  166  n.  2. 

Delafosse,  des.-dec.,  63,  83,  84  and  n.  i, 
177,  182. 

Delalonde.  See  Lalonde. 

Delasmatte,  M.,  106  n.  6. 

Delisle,  Mile.,  200. 

Delobel,  Nicolas,  p.,  130  n.  2. 

Deloose,  eb.,  19 1 n.  4. 

Delorme,  M.,  92  n.  3. 

Denicheur  de  Moineaux^  by  Watteau,  88, 

93- 

Denmark,  work  for  King  of,  153  n.  2. 
Depit  amour eux  (tapestry),  after  Oudry,  120. 
Desbatisse,  Claude,  sc.,  36  n.  i. 

Desmalter,  Jacob,  6b.,  197,  198. 

Desportes,  Francois,  p.,  89,  103,  105,  108 
n.  2. 

Destailleur,  M.,  15,  32  n.  i,  75  n.  3,  97  n.4. 
D’Estaing,  Admiral,  120. 

De  Troy,  Francois,  p.,  104,105,  108,  123. 
Dimier,  M.  Louis,  95  and  n.  2,  96. 

Dispute  de  Phoebus  et  de  Boree  et  celle  de 
Neptune  avec  Pallas  (Hotel  de  Soubise), 
by  Restout,  16. 

D’Isle,  arch.,  no  and  n.  3,  116,  216. 
Dodun,  financier,  100. 

Dohme,  Dr.,  186,  187. 

Don  Quixote  (tapestries),  by  Charles  Coy- 
pel,  102,  103,  107,  120,  123;  by  Na- 
toire,  107. 


Dreyfus,  M.  Gustave,  35  n.  2,  201. 

Double,  colledfion  of  M.  Leopold,  100  and 
n.  2,  121  and  n.  4,  180  n.  3,  202. 

Dubarry,  Mme.,  46  and  n.  2,  48,  74  ; car- 
riage of,  122, 123  ; work  for,  2,  58  n.  3, 
72,  179,  184. 

Dubois,  I.,  ^b.,  161,  202. 

Dubois,  M.,  155  n.  i. 

Dubois,  Cardinal,  ii,  12  note  i. 

Dubouley,  M.  Maillet,  112. 

Doucet,  colledtion  of  M.  Jacques,  98. 

Duchesne,  Antoine,  99  n.  i,  105  n.  5. 

Dufort,  financier,  32  n.  7. 

Dufort  de  Cheverney,  45. 

Dugoulon,  sc.-dec.,  38  and  n.  3,  39,  40. 

Dugourc,  Tean-Demosth6ne,  70,  72-83, 
85-86,  154,  182,  183,  196. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  122. 

Du  Mons,  Jean- Joseph,  p.,  in  and  n.  4. 

Dumont  le  Romain,  p.,  118  n.  i. 

Duplat,  wood  engr.,  83. 

Duplessis,  pere,  f.,  138. 

Duplessis,  Jean-Claude  Thomas,  f.,  138 
n.  I,  167  and  n.  i,  182,  194,  198,  and 
appendix  H. 

Dupr6,  sc.,  14  n.  4. 

D uras,  hotel,  16  n.  i. 

Duruy,  M.  Georges,  hotel  of,  84  and  n.  5. 

Dussieux,  M.,  47  n.  i,  79. 

Duthe,  Mile.,  boudoir  of,  98,  lOO  and  n.  2, 

Duthuit,  M.,  155  n.  i. 

Duvaux,  Lazare,  livre-journal  of,  144,  163, 
164,  167. 

Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  26,  76  n.  2,  126 

n.  2. 

Ecole  des  Maris  (tapestry),  after  Oudry,  120. 

Ecole  Ozanam,  35. 

Ecole  royale  des  Eleves  proteges,  55  n.  2. 

Elie%er  et  Rebecca^  by  Veronese,  4,  43. 

Elements  (tapestry),  after  Claude  Audran, 
102;  after  Boucher,  113  n.  2;  (em- 
broidery), 122. 

Elisabeth,  Mme.,  59  n.  4,  60,  61,  64; 
bust  of,  by  Houdon,  60  n,  3,  64. 

Elizabeth,  Archduchess,  46  n.  2. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  141  and  n.  i. 

Elysee,  furniture  at,  lOi,  158,  174  n.  5; 
visit  of  Czarina  to,  105.  See  also  Hotel 
d’Evreux. 

Enfant  effraye  par  un  serpent^  by  Martin- 
court,  140  n.  I. 

English  Royal  colledtions,  104,  15 1,  171, 
178,  192  n.  3. 

Enjoleur^  /’  (panneau  de  porte),  88  n.  4. 
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Entree  et  Sortie  de  I'ambassadeur  turc^  by 
Charles  Parrocel,  104. 

Escarpolette^  by  Watteau,  88,  113  n.  3. 

Esther^  Story  of  (tapestries),  by  De  Troy, 
104,  105,  108,  123. 

Etigny,  Mme.  d’,  60  n.  i,  62,  64. 

Etigny,  the  family  of  d’,  60  n.  i,  2. 

Eugenie,  Empress,  17,  31  n.  2,  loi. 

Eudel  collection,  140  n.  3. 

Evanouissement  d! Armide  (tapestry),  after 
Charles  Coypel,  1 17  and  n.  5. 

Evreux,  Count  and  Countess  d’,  29  and 

3; . 

Exhibitions: — South  Kensington,  1862, 
182  n.  2 ; de  I’Art  retrospeClif,  1865, 
1 1 2,  118  and  n.  6,  183  n.  i ; des  Arts 
decoratifs,  1882,  127,  172,  195  n.  2;  de 
I’Art  fran^ais  sous  Louis  XIV.  et  Louis 
XV,,  140,  141  and  n.  i,  161,  167 
and  n.  4,  202  ; Kunstwerken  aus  dem 
Zeitalters,  1892,  103,  186  ; Petit  Palais, 
1900,  156  and  n.  2,  160,  183  n.  4,  196 
and  n,  3 ; de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1900,  3. 

Eables  de  la  Fontaine  (tapestries),  by  Oudry, 
102,  1 07  and  n.  4. 

Fagon,  financier,  89,  io6,  107  and  n.  4, 
108,  III. 

Falconnet,  Etienne,  sc.,  121. 

Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  165,  185. 

Fauconnier^  le  (tapestry),  119. 

Faune^  le  (panneau  de  porte),  88  n.  4. 

Faure,  M.  Felix,  105. 

Fauteuils,  Colin.  Double,  I2i  and  n.  4. 

Felletin,  manufacture  of  tapestry  at,  108, 
III. 

Fenaille,  M.,  113  n.  3. 

FCral,  M.  E.,  88  n.  4. 

Feuchere,  cis.-dor.,  194,  196. 

Feuquieres,  marquise  de,  32. 

Feux  de  Luciennes,  183  n,  4. 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Edmond,  78  n.  2. 

Flamand,  Francois,  sc.,  149  n.  i. 

Fleurs  des  sinks  daprls  nature^  by  Van 
Spaendonck,  99  n,  2. 

Florence,  National  Museum,  109  n.  3. 

Fontaine,  arch.,  194. 

Fontaine  de  la  rue  de  Crenelle,  20. 

Fontainebleau,  80,  96  n.  3,  97,  109  and  n. 
3,  129,  152,  161,  172,  184,  195;  boudoir 
of  Marie-Antoinette,  55-57,  64,  66,  69, 
70,  71,  72,  184. 

Fontanieu,  150  n.  i,  167,  168,  174. 

Fontenay,  Abbe  de,  27,  132. 

Fontenay-aux-Roses,  89,  106. 


Forestier,  sc.-cis.,  79  n.  2,  140,  194,  196. 

Fort  I’E  vCque,  Gobelins  workmen  im- 
prisoned at,  1 16,  1 17. 

Forty,  arch.-dCc.,  loi. 

Foulc,  collection  of  M.,  150. 

Foulet,  eb.,  177. 

Fouquieres,  M.  Becq  de,  61  n.  i. 

Four  Seasons^  by  Boucher,  97  n.  2. 

Fourcy,  M.  de,  106  n.  6. 

Fournier,  M.,  181. 

Fragments  d’  Oplra  (tapestry),  after  Charles 
Coypel,  104. 

Fragonard,  HonorC,  p.,  58,  98. 

Fraisse,  p.,  92. 

France,  M.  Anatole,  160. 

France  gouvernk  par  la  Sagesse  etc.^  bronzes 
by  Gallien,  128. 

Francien,  M.,  123  n.  i. 

Francois,  sc.-dCc.,  14  n.  4. 

Frederick  the  Great,  22,  186. 

Frederic-William  of  Prussia,  103,  189. 

Fremin,  RenC,  sc.,  47  n.  5. 

Freres  de  la  DoCtrine  ChrCtienne,  buildings 
of.  See  Hotel  de  Mayenne. 

Froissie,  Mile.,  106. 

Froment,  Marguerite,  154. 

Fulham,  manufacture  of  tapestry  at,  117. 

Gabriel,  Jacques-Ange,  arch.,  42,  43  n.  2, 
44,  74  n.  I,  77,  79,  127,  133. 

Gabriel,  Jacques-Jules,  arch.,  35,  43  n.  2. 

Gace,  Mme.  de,  13. 

Galard  de  Bearn,  marquis  of,  141  n.  i. 

“ Galere,  La,”  duel  at,  153  and  n.  2. 

Galerie  d’EnCe  (Palais-Royal),  27. 

Galerie  dorCe  (Hotel  de  Toulouse),  4,  5-10, 
II,  15,  21,  149. 

Galet,  169. 

Galle,  cis.-dor.,  194,  195. 

Gallien,  maitre-fondeur,  128. 

Galliera,  duchess  de,  10 r. 

Galliera,  MusCe,  112  n,  2,  119. 

Gamain,  Francois,  maitre-serrurier,  127 
and  n.  2,  128. 

Ganay,  marquis  de,  91. 

Garde-Meuble,  2 n.  2,  56,  81,  117  n.  5, 
121  n.  4,  151,  165,  168  n.  I,  171,  172 
and  n.  3,  173  n.  2,  174  and  n.  5,  177 
n.  I,  191  n.  4,  193,  194,  1965  — de  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  112  and  n.  2,  117  n.  5, 
1 18  and  n.  i,  5,  1 19. 

Garde-robe  de  Louis  XVI.  (Versailles),  53, 
81. 

Gamier,  M.  E.,  138  n.  i. 

Gaudereau,  Cb.,  198. 


Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  84  n.  5,  85. 

Genlis,  Countess  de.  See  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Aubin. 

Geoffroy,  cis.,  186. 

Georges,  orf.,  125. 

Geographie  et  le  Commerce  maritime^  la^  mar- 
quetry by  Rontgen,  191. 

Germain,  Fran^ois-Thomas,  orf.,  140  and 
n,  3 and  4,  141,  142. 

Germain,  Pierre,  orf,  140  n.  4,  202. 

Germain,  Thomas,  orf,  arch,,  23,  140  n.  4. 

German  Embassy  (Paris).  See  Hotel 
Torcy. 

Germany,  work  of  French  artists  for,  26, 
186,  201. 

Gerspach,  M.,  104,  109,  117,  121. 

Gilbert,  M.,  sc.,  9. 

Gillet,  M.,  59  and  n.  4. 

Gillot,  Claude,  p.-dec.,  88,  91,  112,  157. 

Girandoles,  by  P.  Caffieri,  138,  139  n.  I ; 
by  Martincourt,  182. 

Girardon,  sc.,  149  n.  i,  156. 

Gobelins,  8,  24,  66,  102-124,  129  n.  2; 
lodging  of  artists  at,  164  and  n.  4,  165  j 
officials  of,  see  Appendix  D. 

Godefroy,  Jean-Fran^ois,  153  n.  3. 

Godefroy,  Joseph-Ferdinand,  153  and  n.  3. 

Godefroy,  Joseph-Ferdinand-Fran^ois,  153 
n.  3. 

Godon,  clockmaker,  83. 

Goethe,  mention  of  Rontgen  by,  189. 

Goncourt,  M.  M.  de,  35,  93. 

Gondouin,  arch.,  172  n.  3,  196. 

Gondrin,  Mme.  de,  6. 

Gougenot,  Abbe,  89,  106,  108. 

Gouthiere,  s.fc.,  63,  140,  14 1 and  n.  i,  178 
n.  2,  179-184,  198  ; patronage  by  duke 
d’Aumont,  72,  179-181, 183,  196;  “belle 
coupe  ” ( Hertford  House),  179,181,  182, 
183;  chimney  piece  (boudoir  Serilly),  69; 
clocks,  182,  183  ; designs  from  Dugourc, 
72,  79  ; work  for  Mme.  Dubarry,  184. 

Graces  qui  president  d V education  de  d Amour 
(Hotel  de  Soubise),  16,  17  n.  i. 

Graffigny,  Mme.  de,  201  n.  3. 

Graul,  Dr.  Richard,  186  and  n.  i. 

Grefulhe,  colledbion  of  M.  H.  de,  85. 

Grellou,  Mme.,  91. 

Grezel,  Anne,  174,  176. 

Gribeauval,  M.  de,  engineer,  74  and  n.  3,  75. 

Grignant,  Marguerite,  161. 

Grille  du  Palais  Marchand^  by  de  Lalonde, 
84  n.  3,  127. 

Groult,  colle£lion  of  M.  Camille,  1 13  n.  2, 

1 18,  1 19  n.  2. 


Gruyer,  M.,  95. 

Guay,  Jacques,  engraver  of  gems,  56,  67, 

73- 

Gueffier,  138  n.  4. 

Guelaud,  J.,  gr.,  92  n.  3. 

Guerchy,  hotel,  12  n.  4,  16  n.  i. 

Guesnon,  menuisier  du  Roi,  52  and  n.  i. 

Gueullette,  M.,  85. 

Guibal,  Barth^lmy,  sc.,  126  and  n.  i. 

Guibert,  Honore,  sc.,  48  and  n.  2,  49,  66, 
98,  198. 

Guiffrey,  M.  Jules,  105,  129,  133,  134, 
135,  138,  I39>  154,  155,  181  n.  2. 

Guillamot,  Charles-Axel,  arch.,  115,  216. 

Guimard,  Mile.,  58,  98. 

Guise,  hotel  de,  13. 

Gustavus  HI.  of  Sweden,  78. 

Haarlem,  175  n.  i. 

Halle,  Noel,  p.,  35  and  n.  3,  131  n.  2. 

Hamilton  Palace  Colleftion,  140  n.  4,  15 1 
n.  I,  173  and  n.  2,  177,  181  n.  3,  197 
n.  2,  201  n.  I. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  170,  174. 

Harcourt,  duke  d’,  32. 

Harpin,  Jacques,  sc.,  14  and  n.  4,  15,  25, 
44?  47" 

Haupt,  eb.,  192  and  n.  3. 

Haure,  sc.,  194  and  n.  4. 

Havard,  M.  Henry,  146  n.  2,  149  n.  i, 
152  n.  2. 

Havre,  hotel  d’,  201. 

Havre,  Gobelins  workmen  arrested  at,  1 16. 

Head  of  a Young  Girl^  by  Attiret,  63. 

Hebe  versant  le  nediar^  by  Lagrenee  le 
jeune,  1 1. 

Hebert,  “ Almanach  pittoresque,”  128,  140. 

Helan,  marchande-lingere,  131. 

Henonville,  furniture  ordered  for  the 
chateau  de,  177  n.  i. 

Herculaneum,  effedt  of  discoveries  at,  66, 

73  n.  I,  88. 

Here,  Emmanuel,  arch.,  79,  125,  127. 

Hermitage,  work  of  Rontgen  at,  188  n.  3. 

Herpin,  Louis,  peintre-entrepreneur,  14. 

Herrenhag,  Rontgen  born  at,  187. 

Herrnh liter,  community  of  the,  188. 

Hertford  House,  21,  59,  60  n.  3,  132  n.  5, 
135,  136,  137  and  n.  i,  156  n.  2,  157, 
158,  159,  161,  166,  168,  170,  172,  173 
and  n.  3,  177  and  n.  4,  178,  179,  180 
n.  3,  182,  193,  196,  202. 

Hertford,  Marquis  of,  2i,  78  n.  3,  150  n.  2, 
168,  181. 

Hervieu,  Mile,  d’,  85. 
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Hervieu,  s.f.c.,  167  and  n.  i. 

Histolre  de  Psyche^  by  Natoire,  17. 

Hhtoire  du  Rot  (tapestry),  I02. 

Holland,  French  furniture  sold  in,  170. 

Holy  Family  (Hotel  de  Toulouse),  8. 

Hostein,  hotel  belonging  to,  67. 

Hotels : d’Argenson,  see  Chancellerie 

d’Orleans;  Bergeret,  58;  Bernard,  16  n. 
I,  19,  100  ; Boutin,  33,  37  n.  I ; Broglio, 
12,  16  n.  I ; Carnavalet,  80  n.  6 ; Cha- 
tillon,  100;  de  Clisson,  13;  Condorcet, 
64  and  n.  3 ; de  Conti,  28  and  n.  7,  29, 
201  ; Crillon,  68  ; Dubarry,  58  n.  3 ; 
Duras,  16  n.  I ; Duruy,  84  and  n.  5 ; 
Duthd,  100  n.  2 ; d’Evreux  (Elysee),  29- 
32,  loi  ; de  Guerchy,  12  n.  4,  16  n.  i ; 
Guimard,  58,  98;  de  Guise,  13;  d’Havrd, 
201;  d’Hervieu,  85;  Hostein,  67;  Kann, 
80  n.  5 ; Jabacb,  194  n.  4 ; Lambert  de 
Thorigny,  5 n.  4 ; de  la  Vrilliere,  5 n.  4, 
6 (see  also  hotel  de  Toulouse) ; de 
Laval,  13  ; de  Longueville,  82  n.  2 ; 
de  Luxembourg,  35  and  n.  3,  36  ; du 
Maine,  lOO;  Matignon,  loi  ; de 
Mayenne,  12,  16  n.  i ; des  Monnaies, 
28  n.  7,  loi,  184;  de  Mouchy-Noailles, 
76  n.  4 ; de  Penthievre,  see  hotel  de 
Toulouse;  Pillet-Will,  12  n.  4;  Pont- 
alba,  201  ; de  Poulpry,  88  and  n,  4 ; de 
Rivi6,  see  hotel  de  Luxembourg;  de 
Rivoli,  67  ; de  Rohan  (Imprimerie 
Nationale),  13  and  n.  5,  90  and  n.  4, 
94  and  n.  2,  95  ; rue  S.  Georges,  67, 
70  ; de  Salm  (Palais  de  la  Legion 
d’honneur),  55  n.  i,  66,  loi  ; de  Seig- 
nelay,  16  n.  i,  201  ; de  Sens,  loi  ; de 
Soubise  (Archives  National),  4,  ii,  12- 
23,  44,  97,  150,  158  ; de  Torcy,  12, 
16  n.  I,  201  ; de  Toulouse  (Banque  de 
France),  4,  5-10,  ii,  15,  2i,  149,  171  ; 
de  Verrue,  88,  89,  90 ; de  Villars,  16 
n.  I ; de  Ville  (Nancy),  126,  128. 

Houdon,  Jean-Antoine,  sc.  59,  64,  179 
n.  3. 

Huet,  Christophe,  p.,  88,  90-96,  100,  157. 

Huet,  Nicolas,  p.,  90  n.  3. 

Iliad  (tapestries)  by  Antoine  Coypel,  103, 
104. 

Imperial  Institute,  Jubilee  presents  at,  144. 

Imprimeries  du  Bulletin  des  Lois  et  de  la 
Republique.  See  Hotel  de  Toulouse. 

Imprimerie  Nationale,  149.  See  also 
Hotel  de  Rohan. 

Indes  (tapestry),  after  Desportes,  103. 


Invalides,  14  and  n.  4,  15. 

Isenghien,  prince  d’,  32. 

Ivry,  colledlion  of  the  Baron  d’,  177  n.  i. 

Jabach,  hotel,  194  n.  4. 

Jacob,  G.,  6b.,  15 1,  16 1. 

Jahan,  colledlion  of  Mme.,  63. 

Jansen,  G.,  6b.,  191  and  n.  3 and  4. 
Jansenists,  30  n.  2. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  98  n.  2,  99. 

'Jason  and  Medea  (tapestry),  after  de  Troy, 
104,  123. 

Jaume,  82  n.  4. 

Jeaurat,  gr.,  91  n.  6. 

“Jeune  Anacharsis,”  by  Abb6  Barthelmy, 

73- 

Jeux  dl Enfant s (tapestry),  after  Michel 
Corneille,  112. 

Jewel  cabinets  of  Marie- Antoinette,  182 
and  n.  2,  196,  197  ; of  Marie-Louise, 
197. 

Jones  bequest  (South  Kensington  Museum), 
126  n.  I,  135  and  n.  3,  137  n.  2,  158, 
165,  172  n.  2,  176,  178,  191  and  n.  4, 
192. 

Joseph,  6b.,  137  n.  2. 

Joseph,  Emperor,  portrait  of,  41. 
Jos6phine,  Empress,  64  n.  3,  70,  194. 
Joubert,  64. 

Joubert,  6b.,  169  n.  i. 

Jouvenet,  p.,  63  n.  2,  103,  104. 

Jubinal,  M.  Achille,  57  ; Mme.  Achille, 
57  n.  2,  84. 

Julienne,  Recueil  de,  90. 

Jupiter^  by  Lagren6e  le  jeune,  65. 

Jury  of  Arts  and  Manufadfures,  123,  124. 
Jussieu,  Bernard  de,  97,  99  n.  i. 

Kambly,  Melchior,  6b.,  186. 

Kann,  colledlion  of  M.  Rodolphe,  120, 
1 61  ; hotel  of,  80  n.  5. 

Kaunitz,  46  n.  2,  171. 

Kemp,  Guillaume,  195. 

Kensington,  117. 

Kinzing,  clockmaker,  187  and  n.  3,  190. 
Krafft  and  Ransonette  “ Plus  belles  maisons 
de  Paris,”  67,  85. 

Krause,  Chr6tien,  189. 

La  Boissi6re,  M.  de,  35. 

Laborde,  financier,  78. 

Labrouste,  Henri-Pierre-Fran^ois,  arch., 
21  and  n.  2,  183. 

Labrouste,  Theodore,  arch.,  2i  and  n.  i. 
La  Chateigneraye,  M.  de,  155. 
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“ Lachez.”  See  Dapch6. 

Lacordaire,  M.  A.-L.,  103  n.  i,  145 

n.  3. 

Lacroix,  M.  arch.,  31  n.  2. 

Lacroix,  R.,  ^b.,  194  n.  i. 

Lafond,  colledtion  of  Count,  167. 

La  Force,  duke  de,  92. 

Lagrenee  le  jeune,  p.,  ii,  59  and  n.  i,  65. 
Lagrenee,  Louis,  59  n.  I. 

Lailly,  M.  fermier-genhal^  32  n.  7. 
Laiti6,  orf.,  184. 

Lajoue,  Jacques,  p.  d’arch.,  22  and  n.  5, 

23-. 

La  Live  de  Jully,  M.  de,  139  and  n.  i, 

144. 

Lalonde,  de,  des.-dec.,  83,  84  and  n.  2, 
127. 

Lamour,  Jean,  80,  125-128. 

La  Muette,  34,  89  n.  i,  91,  129,  133. 
Lance,  Mme.  Adolphe,  72  n.  2. 

Lancret,  p.  96  and  n.  3. 

Lange,  sc.,  14  n.  4. 

Lange,  Pierre,  sc.,  36  n.  i. 

Langlois,  Jeanne,  90  n.  3. 

Langlois,  screen  maker,  199  n.  3. 
Largilliere,  p.,  105. 

La  Rothiere,  62  n.  2. 

Lassurance,  arch.,  35,  74  n.  i,  100. 
Lassurance,  Antoine  Coeur  d’Acier,  24. 
Latour,  Maurice-Quentin  de,  p.,  104. 
Laval,  hotel  de,  13. 

Le  Barbier,  183  n.  2. 

Leblond,  Alexandre,  arch.,  23,  24,  1 16  and 
Appendix  A. 

Le  Brun,  Charles,  p.,  i,  25,  28,  102,  123, 

145,  198,  202;  house  built  by  BofFrand 
for,  16  n.  I ; school  of,  5,  148,  149, 
186. 

Lebrun,  dealer,  181. 

Le  Carpentier,  Antoine-Mathurin,  arch., 
35,  36- 

Leclerc,  Sebastian,  p.,  13 1 n.  2. 

Le  Comte,  sc.,  149  n.  i. 

Le^on  de  musique  (tapestry),  120. 

Ledoux,  arch.,  58,  64,  67,  183. 

Leeds,  commodes  recently  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of,  137  n.  2. 

Legeay,  arch.,  22. 

Legoupil,  sc.-d^c.,  38,  39. 

Legoupil,  Marie-Madeleine,  38,  49. 
Legrand,  gr.,  99  n.  2. 

Lehmann,  colledlion  of  M.  Henri,  ill 
n.  4,  1 18. 

Leitz,  sc.-cis.,  141  and  n.  i. 

Leleu,  J.-F.,  6b.,  177  and  n.  i. 


Li6ge,  Suzanne-Edm6e  de,  131  and  n.  2,  Index. 
132. 

Leloir,  M.  Maurice,  139. 

Lelong,  arch.,  179  n.  3. 

Lelong,  Mme.,  67  n.  l,  76  n.  4,  100 
n.  2. 

Le  Lorrain,  sc.,  156. 

Le  Maire  fils,  sc.-d6c.,  14  n.  4. 

Lemaire  le  cadet,  p.,  103. 

Le  Moyne,  Francois,  p.,  4,  200. 

Le  Moyne,  Jean-Baptiste,  sc.,  33  n.  i. 

Lemoyne,  Jean-Fran^ois,  sc.,  16. 

Lenclos,  Ninon  de,  37  n.  i. 

Le  Nepveu,  arch.,  41,  42. 

Leopold,  King,  furniture  belonging  to, 

Lepicie,  Bernard,  no. 

Leprince,  p.,  1 18  n.  6. 

Le  Roy,  arch.,  73  n.  i. 

Leroy,  gr.,  76  n.  i. 

Le  Roy,  Julien,  clockmaker,  134,  1540.  i. 

Le  Roy,  p.-vernisseur,  199  n.  3. 

Lesdiguieres,  duchess  de,  29. 

Lespilliez,  Charles  Albert  de,  gr.,  83 
n.  2. 

Lessousfache  colle6Hon,  26,  76  n.  2. 

Le  Sueur,  Eustache,  p.,  5 n.  4. 

Levasseur,  eb.,  15 1. 

Levee  d'un  Camp  (tapestry),  119  and  n.  i. 

L’Eveill6,  cis.,  76  n.  3. 

Lichtenstein,  work  of  the  Martin  for  the 
Prince  de,  200. 

Lingot,  le  petit  (Countess  d’Evreux),  29, 

30- 

Liottier,  Mile.,  gr.,  76  and  n.  i. 

Lit  de  parade  (Vaux-le-Vicomte),  12 1. 

“ Livre  d’architedlure,”  by  BofFrand,  17 

4- 

“ Livre  de  dessins  Chinois,”  by  Fraisse, 

92- 

“ Livre  de  serrurerie,”  by  Cuvillies,  83 

n.  2. 

Loo,  van,  p.  19. 

Lorraine,  buildings  of  King  Stanislas  in, 

79;  work  of  Guibal  for  dukes  of,  126 
n,  I ; work  of  Boulle  for  duke  of,  150 

n.  I. 

Loubet,  M.,  30. 

Louis  XIV.,  6,  27,  53,  92,  122,  129,  140 
n.  4,  145,  148,  150,  199  ; giftof  piftures 
from  Venice,  4;  m6daillers  de,  151; 
portrait  of,  by  Cucci,  71. 

Louis  XV.,  33  and  n.  i,  40,  41,  74,  80, 

99  n.  I,  126  n.  2,  128,  138  n.  4,  152, 

171  ; patronage  of  Boulle,  145  n.  3, 
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146  ; work  of  the  Caffieri  for,  133,  134, 
137,  138  ; — and  Mme.  Dubarry,  46, 
184;  work  of  Duplessis  for,  229;  fur- 
niture executed  for,  136,  198;  work  of 
Gamain  for,  127;  work  of  Oeben  and 
Riesener  (bureau  du  Roi),  164,  167,  168, 
169  ; — and  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  45, 
52,  73;  tapestries  executed  for,  103, 
106,  1 18  n.  4,  1 19;  work  in  Vernis- 
Martin  for,  200,  202. 

Louis  XVI.,  67,  74,  75,  77  n.  4,  83,  98, 
142,  161,  179  ; furniture  executed  for, 
1 5 1,  169,  189,  194;  garde-robe  de  — 
(Versailles),  53,  81 ; works  with  Gamain, 
127. 

Louis  XVIIL,  75,  86.  See  Count  de 
Provence. 

Louis-Philippe,  8,  41,  42. 

Louise-Elizabeth  of  France,  137. 

Louvre,  “concert  italien  ” at,  30 ; lodging 
of  artists  in,  140,  141,  145  n.  2,  148, 
149  n.  2,  152  n.  I,  154,  163,  164; 
works  exhibited  at,  5,  84  n.  i,  102  n.  3, 
117  n.  <5,  1 18  n.  3,  4,  138  n.  i,  140, 
167,  173  n.  I,  174  n.  5,  178,  183,  193, 

194,  195,  196. 

Love  assisting  at  the  toilet  of  a Grace^  by 
Bartelemy,  56. 

Luciennes,  2,  58  n.  3,  183  and  n.  4,  184. 
Lustre,  by  Jacques  Caffieri  (Hertford 
House),  137. 

Luxembourg,  Claude  Audran  at,  89  n.  i ; 
furniture  at,  174  n.  5 ; hotel  de,  35  and 

n-  3,  36. 

Luynes,  duke  de,  97  and  n.  4,  122  and 

n.  2. 

Luynes,  Jeanne  Albert  de.  See  Countess 
de  Verrue. 

Lycde  (Versailles),  79. 

Lyne  Stephens  bequest  (South  Kensington 
M useum),  l6i  and  n.  2. 

Lyons,  149  n.  2 ; clock  by  Gouthiere  at, 
182  ; hangings  woven  at,  18. 

Macquer,  1 1 5. 

Madrid,  Dugourc  at,  72,  83,  85. 

Maine,  duke  du,  19  and  n.  3,  95,  103; 

duchess  du,  34,  201  ; hotel  du,  100. 
“Maison  d’un  artiste,”  35. 

Maison  Royale^  la  (tapestry),  123. 

Maison  syndicale  des  agents  de  change. 

See  hotel  de  Boutin. 

Maisons,  75. 

Malade  imaginaire  (tapestry),  after  Oudry, 
120. 


“Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,”  122. 

Mans,  Musee  archeologique,  134  n.  2. 
Mansart,  Francois,  arch.,  3,  4,  6,  9,  11,31. 
Mansart,  Jacques-Hardouin  (Mansart  de 
Levy  or  de  Sagonne),  arch.,  33  and  n. 
3,  34  and  n.  4. 

Mansart,  Jean,  33  n.  3. 

Mansart,  Jules-Hardouin,  arch.,  15,  22  n. 

3.  23,  25,  33  and  n.  3,  148. 

Mantz,  M.  Paul,  133. 

Marais,  Mathieu,  6,  13,  29,  30  n.  2,  200. 
Maratti,  Carlo,  p.,  153. 

Marcille  colledfion,  63. 

Marechal,  p.,  99. 

Maria-Theresa,  Empress,  80,  87,  171  ; 
portrait  of,  41. 

Marie-Antoinette,  87,  1270.  3,  179  and  n. 
2,  1815  appartements  de,  43,  53,  56,  59  n. 

4,  97  ; — and  Count  d’Artois,  75,  157  ; 
bedchamber(Compiegne),  56,68;  boudoir 
(Fontainebleau),  55,  56,  57,  64,  66,  67, 
69,  70,  71,  72,  184  ; chambre  a coucher 
(Versailles),  40,42;  jewel-cabinets,  182 
and  n.  2, 196, 197;  patronage  of  Dugourc, 
72,  77,  78,  81  ; of  Mique,  77,  79,  80; 
Petit  Trianon,  48,  77  n.  4,  80;  — and 
Mme.  Serilly,57,  60,68;  portrait  in  tapes- 
try of,  105  ; taste  of,  2,  71,  74,  81,  186  ; 
work  for  by  Beneman,  195  ; by  Riesener, 
17  L 172,  173,  174;  by  Rontgen,  178, 
179.  See  also  under  Dauphine. 

Marie-Joseph  de  Saxe.  See  Dauphine. 
Marie-Leczinska,  152,  163,  170 ; cabinets 
de  (Versailles),  43,  47,  91  ; chambre  a 
coucher  (Versailles),  38,  40-43,  53. 
Marie-Louise,  Empress,  197. 

Mariette,  9,  10,  23,  52  n.  i,  90,  146,  147, 
149  ; plates  published  by,  14,  15,  32  n.  2. 
Marigny  as  DireHeur-gendral,  42,  44,  63, 
79,  140,  142  ; — and  Gobelins  workers, 
no,  1 1 3,  ii7;_tour  in  Italy,  49,  73; 
work  of  Duplessis  for,  167. 

Marly,  38,  39,  129. 

Marot,  Daniel,  p.-dec.,  31,  32  n.  i,  87. 
Marquetry  of  Boulle,  149,  150  and  n.  4, 
151  and  n.  3,  154;  of  Foulet,  177;  of 
Jansen,  191  n.  3;  of  Krause,  189;  of 
Riesener,  165  n.  3,  166,  172  n.  2,  176, 
191  n.  4;  of  Rontgen,  189-191. 
Marriage  of  Angelique  and  Medor^  tapestry, 
102. 

Marseilles,  work  of  Cressent  at,  156  n.  2, 

157,  159- 

Marteau,  145  and  n.  3. 

Martin,  sc.,  194. 
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Martin  (?),  employed  at  Versailles,  97  and 

n.  4. 

Martin,  Etienne,  199  n.  2. 

Martin,  Guillaume,  199,  200,  20i. 

Martin,  Jean-Alexandre,  201  and  n.  4. 

Martin,  Julien,  199,  200. 

Martin,  Robert,  199,  200,  201  n.  4,  202, 
203. 

Martin,  Simon-Etienne,  199,  200. 

Martini,  gr.,  76  n.  i. 

Martincourt,  s.  f.  c.,  63,  140  and  n.  i,  180 
and  n.  3,  182,  198. 

Mass6,  miniature  painter,  89,  105  and  n.  5. 

Massey-Mainwaring  collection,  2 n.  2,  137 
n.  2,  162,  189,  191,  193. 

Masson,  sc.-ddc.,  14  n.  4. 

Matignon,  hotel,  loi. 

Mauban,  Mme.,  13 1. 

Mausoleums,  designs  for,  by  Pineau,  33. 

Mayenne,  hotel  de,  12,  16  n.  i. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  150  n.  4. 

Mazarin,  duchess  de,  32  and  n.  3,  72,  179. 

Medailler  by  Cressent  (Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale),  156,  157,  159;  — by  Gauder- 
eau  (Bibliotheque  Nationale),  198;  — 
de  Louis  XIV.,  15 1 ; — by  the  Slodtz 
(Bibliotheque  Nationale),  136;  — (col- 
lection Alphonse  de  Rothschild),  197 
n.  I. 

Medea  (tapestry).  See  'Jason  and  Medea, 

Megret,  the  family  de,  60  n.  2. 

Menagerie  (Versailles),  89  and  n.  i,  92  n.  3. 

Meissonier,  Juste-Aurele,  dec.,  22  and  n.  4, 
26  and  n.  2,  27,  30,  136  n.  i,  198. 

Menars,  President  de,  13  n.  5. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  46  n.  i. 

MCsangere,  Mme.  de  la,  30  and  n.  2. 

Mkamorphoses  (tapestry),  after  Oudry,  107. 

Metternich  collection,  137  n.  2,  150. 

Meudon,  89  n.  i. 

Mialhet,  M.,  192. 

Michael  Angelo,  149  n.  i. 

Michel,  Mme.,  95  n.  i. 

Middlebourg,  Count  de,  32. 

Milan,  work  of  Martin  brought  from,  200 
n.  2. 

Minerve  et  ses  attributs,^  by  Verberckt,  40. 

Minerve  qui  enseigne  a une  Nymphe  a faire 
de  la  tapisserie^  by  Tremollieres,  16,  17 

n.  I. 

Minerve  qui  enseigne  et  couronne  les  Arts,^  by 
Verberckt,  40. 

Ministry  of  Justice,  furniture  at,  136,  174 
n.  5;  of  Marine,  158,  172,  173  n.  3, 
174  n.  5;  of  War,  173  n.  i,  17411.  5. 


Ministries,  furniture  distributed  to,  at  Re-  Index, 
volution,  174  n.  5. 

Mique,  Richard,  arch.,  44,  77,  79-81. 

Monclar,  M.  de,  60,  62. 

Modena,  137. 

Mois  grotesques  (tapestries),  by  Claude 
Audran,  103,  105. 

Molinier,  M.  Emile,  2 n.  i,  3 n.  i,  26, 

132,  137  n.  2,  148,  150  n.  2 and  3,  152 
and  n.  2,  157  n.  i,  160,  164  n.4,  183  n. 

3,  191,  192,  197  n.  I. 

Mollet,  arch.,  29. 

Monceaux,  29. 

Montaiglon,  M.  de,  72  n.  2,  147  n.  4. 

Montespan,  Mme.  de,  6,  8,  25,  122. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac,  Marquis  de,  61 

n.  I. 

Montigny,  Cb.,  15 1. 

Montmorency,  52  n.  i. 

Montucla,  M.,  114  and  n.  4,  115. 

Morangis,  chateau  de,  20  n.  i. 

Moravian  settlement,  Neuwied,  187,  188. 

“Morceaux  de  Caprice,”  by  Cuvillies,  83 
n.  2. 

Moreau,  Sr.,  152. 

Morel,  dor.,  i 86. 

Morisseau,  Mile.,  50,  51. 

Morrisson,  collection  of  Mr.  J.,  150. 

Mort  d' Adonis  (tapestry),  118. 

Moscow,  24. 

Moses  and  the  Daughters  of  Jethro  (Hotel  de 
Toulouse),  8. 

Mouchy-Noailles,  hotel  de,  76  n.  4. 

Miintz,  M.  Eugene,  36,  102,  109. 

Museums : — Academy  of  Sciences,  St. 
Petersburg,  189 ; Albertina,  91  n.  6, 

1 18,  185;  ArchCologique  (Mans),  134  n. 

2;  des  Arts  decoratifs,  20,  35  n.  2,  100 
n.  2 ; Besan^on,  1 18  n.  i ; Bethnal  Green, 

137  n.  3,  162,  179  n.  4,  191  n.  4 ; British 
(Print  Room),  74  n.  2,  81  n.  2 ; Cluny, 

150  n.  4,  200,  201  ; Industrial  Art 
(Berlin),  37  n.  i ; Jardin  des  Plantes,  98 
n.  2 ; National  — , Florence,  109  n.  3 ; 
National — , Stockholm,  108  n.  2;  RCtro- 
speCtif,  183  n.  i ; South  Kensington, 

47  n.  I,  54,  57,  61,  156,  179,  182  n.  2, 

186,  190,  201  ; see  also  Jones  and  Lyne 
Stephens  bequests  and  boudoir  SCrilly ; 
des  Souverains,  196  n.  3 j Valenciennes, 

92  n.  3. 

Nancy,  79,  80,  125-128. 

“Nanine,”  by  Voltaire,  199. 

Naples,  170. 
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Napoleon  III.,  i68  n.  i. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  64  n.  3,  loi,  198. 

National  Convention,  sale  ordered  by, 
174. 

Natoire,  p.,  17,  35  n.  3,  58,  99  n.  i,  105 
n.  5,  107. 

Nattier,  p.,  34,  132. 

Naupt.  See  Haupt. 

Neilson,  Jacques,  maitre-tapissier,  113,  114, 
115,  118,  216. 

Neilson,  fils,  117,216. 

Nemours,  Mme.  de,  30  n.  2. 

Neptune^  by  Barthelemy  Guibal,  126  n.  i. 

Neptune  et  Amyrnone^  drawing  by  Boucher, 
1 18  n.  4. 

Nesle,  Mme.  de,  13. 

Nestier,  M.,  106  n.  6. 

Netscher,  p.,  74  n.  2. 

Neues  Palais  (Potsdam),  26. 

Neufchatel,  149  n.  2. 

Neuilly,  9. 

Neuwied,  workshops  of  Rontgen  at,  187, 
188,  192. 

New  Testament  (tapestries)  by  Jouvenet  and 
Restout,  103  and  n.  i,  104. 

New  York,  35. 

Nice,  35. 

Niederwiller,  manufadlory  of,  126  n.  i. 

Noces  de  Cana^  by  Veronese,  5,  43. 

Nolhac,  M.  de,  5 n.  3,  40,  41,  42  and  n.  i, 
43.  46,  47  n.  I,  62,  71  n.  I,  97,  132. 

Notre-Dame,  work  for,  by  P.  Caffieri,  138  ; 
by  Duplessis,  138  n.  i. 

Nouvelles  Indes  (tapestries),  by  Franqois 
Desportes,  103. 

Nouzon,  Louis,  tapissier,  121. 

Nymph  and  Lamb^  group  by  Cyffl6,  126 
n.  I. 

Oeben,  J.-F.,  6b.,  163-169,  172,  174,  177, 
191,  198  ; relations  with  the  Boulle, 
154,  163,  164;  bureau  du  roi,  138,  166- 
169,  194  and  appendix  F ; his  family, 
166  n.  2 ; ranks  as  a French  eb6niste, 
185,  186. 

Oeben,  Simon,  6b.,  165. 

Oeben,  Viftoire,  166  n.  2,  174. 

Oeben,  widow  of.  See  Van  der  Cruse. 

Oiseleur^  /’  (tapestry),  I20. 

Old  Testament  (tapestries),  by  Antoine 
Coypel,  103. 

Opera  (Paris),  51 ; (Versailles),  42  n.  35 
costumes  and  decoration  of,  78. 

Oppenhaupt,  201. 

Oppenoorde,  Alexandre-Jean,  22  n.  3. 


Oppenord,  Gilles-Marie,  d6c.,  22  and  n.  3, 
26,  30.  32,  150,  I57>  159.  198;  work 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  27. 

Orangerie  (Versailles),  25. 

Oratorians,  73. 

Orlandi,  pere,  145  n.  2. 

Orl6ans,  Duchess  dowager  of  (Louise  M.  A. 
de  Bourbon-Penthi6vre),  8, 

Orl6ans,  Duke  of  (Louis),  72  n.  3,  156 
— ( Louis-Phillipe)  36  n.  i ; — ( Philip  the 
Regent),  6,  ii,  27  and  n.  2,  29  n.  2,  91, 
94.  95,  154,  155- 

Orry,  dire6teur-g6n6ral  des  batiments,  103 
and  n.  i,  105,  108. 

Ors  vari6s,  use  of,  55,  56,  80. 

Oudry,  Jean-Baptiste,  p.,  19,  104  and 
appendix  C ; decorations  by,  89  ; — at 
Beauvais,  106-108;  — at  the  Gobelins, 
105,  106,  108-114,  120,  216. 

Ozanam,  Ecole,  35. 

Pacotte,  gr.,  99  n.  2. 

Pafrat,  Jean,  6b,,  179. 

Pajou,  sc.,  179  n.  3. 

Palais  Brion,  27. 

Palais  de  Justice,  124;  grand  chambre  du. 

16  n.  I. 

Palais  de  la  L6gion  d’Honneur.  See  hotel 
de  Salm. 

Palais  de  Strasbourg.  See  hotel  de  Rohan. 

Palais  du  Petit  Bourbon,  12  n.  5.  See 
Petit  Luxembourg. 

Palais  Royal,  6,  27,  28,  32,  loi,  135. 

Pallain,  M.,  171  n.  i. 

Pan  et  Arnyrnone  (tapestry),  1 18  and  n.  4. 

Panthhe  couchee  dans  sa  cage^  by  Oudry, 
108  n.  2. 

Parc-aux-cerfs  (Versailles),  33. 

Paris,  M.,  31. 

Paris,  arch,,  68. 

Paris-Duvernay,  91. 

Paris-Monmartel,  75  n.  i ; portrait  in 
tapestry  of,  105  n.  i. 

Parrocel,  Charles,  p.,  104,  153  and  n.  2. 

Parrocel,  Joseph,  p.,  14  n.  i. 

Passage  du  Rhin^  5. 

Passemant,  ciockmaker,  45,  133. 

Pastorale,  la  (tapestry),  118. 

Pastorales,  by  Boucher,  17  n.  i. 

Pauge,  Anne-Marie-Louise  de.  See  Mme. 
de  S6rilly. 

Pauge,  chevalier  de,  61  n.  l. 

Paul,  Grand-duke,  78. 

Pavilion  de  Diane  (Fontainebleau),  184. 

Pays  Bas,  1 1 1. 
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Puhe^  la  (tapestry),  I20. 

Peixotto,  financier,  35. 

Pelletier-Saint-Fargeau,  hotel,  80  n.  6. 

Penthievre,  Duke  de,  8,  52 ; Count  de, 
i6g  n.  I. 

Percier,  arch.,  123. 

Perelle,  Gabriel,  gr.,  183  n.  5. 

Peres  de  Nazareth,  buildings  of,  28. 

Perier,  Francois,  p.,  5 and  n.  4,  7 n.  2, 
8,9. 

Perspective^  la^  by  Watteau,  52  n.  I, 

Peter  the  Great,  24,  28,  105,  106,  116. 

Peterhof,  palace  of,  24,  141  n.  i. 

Petit,  family  of,  158  n.  3. 

Petit,  Gilles,  db.,  158  and  n.  3. 

Petit-Bourg,  chateau  de,  25. 

“Petite  Maison,  la,”  35. 

Petit  Palais,  exhibition  of  igoo  at,  156  and 
n,  2,  160,  183  n.  4,  ig6  and  n.  3. 

PetitLuxembourg(Palais  duPetit  Bourbon), 
12,  16  n.  I. 

Petits  appartements  (Versailles),  ii,  53,  56, 
59  and  n.  4,  80,  97,  13 1. 

Phelipeaux,  Louis,  6. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  47  n.  5. 

Philip,  Don — of  Spain,  137. 

Philippe  le  Hardi,  tomb  of,  70. 

Phillips,  Mr,  Claude,  64,  158,  161  n.  2, 

Picardy,  154  n.  4. 

Pichon,  Baron  Jerome,  72  n.  2,  142  n.  2. 

Picot,  M.  Emile,  21. 

Piece  a niche  (Versailles),  43. 

Pierre,  p.,  63  n.  2,  115,  180,  216. 

Pigalle,  sc.,  20,  33  n.  i. 

Piganiol  de  la  Force,  4,  5 and  n.  3,  6,  7 

.n.  3,  25,  47>  61,  94,  108. 

Pillet-Will,  Count,  hotel  of,  12  n.  4. 

Pineau,  Anne,  25. 

Pineau,  Baptiste,  sc.,  25. 

Pineau,  Dominique,  28,  34  and  n,  3,  4, 
36  and  n.  i. 

Pineau,  Jean,  25. 

Pineau,  Nicolas,  sc. -dec.,  3;  15,  22-26,  28- 
37,  48,  100  n._3,  137,  150;  his  training, 
23,  25,  26  ; visit  to  Russia,  23,  24,  28, 
39,  106  and  Appendix  A ; work  at 
Asnidres,  34,  35  •,  — hotel  d’Evreux,  29- 
32  5 — hotel  de  Luxembourg,  35,  36  ; 
— Palais  Royal,  28,  32. 

Pineau,  Veuve,  25. 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  68  n.  i ; — du  Car- 
rousel, 82  n.  2 j — Louis  XV.,  180 ; 
— Stanislas  (Nancy),  80,  125,  126. 

Plaisance,  91. 

Playing  cards,  by  Dugourc,  82  and  n.  4,  86. 


“ Plus  belles  maisons  de  Paris,”  by  Krafft  Index, 
and  Ransonette,  67,  85. 

Poillevert,  Jean-Louis,  ddc.,  50. 

Poland,  King  of.  See  Stanislas  Leczinski. 

Poland,  work  of  Meissonier  for,  26. 

Pollevert.  See  Poillevert. 

Pompadour,  Mme.  de,  48,  49,  51,  56, 

67,  113  n.  2;  funeral  of,  45  ; influence 
of.  73,  74,  186;  work  for,  29,  34,  36 

n-  4,  52,  94,  95,  97,  HO  4,  H4,  163, 

164,  228. 

Pompeii,  influence  of  discoveries  at,  66,  73 
n.  I,  88. 

Pontalba,  hotel,  201. 

Popeliniere,  M.  de  la,  144. 

Portalis,  M.  de,  58. 

Portefeuille  des  Arts  decoratifs,  59,  133 
n.  2,  137. 

Portieres  des  Dieux  (tapestries),  by  Claude 
Audran,  103,  112,  123. 

Portugal,  116;  work  of  Germain  for,  141 
and  n.  I ; — of  Meissonier  for,  26. 

Potain,  arch.,  55  n.  i. 

Potsdam,  22,  26.  See  also  Altes  Schloss, 

Neues  Palais,  Sans  Souci. 

Poulpry,  hotel  de,  88  and  n.  1,4. 

Presence  Chamber,  Windsor,  104. 

Presidence  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  113 
n.  3. 

Prie,  Mme.  de,  30,  95. 

Print  Room,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  133 
n.  2 ; British  Museum,  74  n.  2,  81  n.  2. 

Projet  de  Frontispice,  by  N.  Pineau,  30. 

Projet  de  panneau  pour  la  Salle  des  Elements^ 

St.  Petershourg^  by  N.  Pineau,  30. 

Provence,  Count  de,  75  and  n.  i,  77,  78, 

182  ; Countess  de,  169  n.  I. 

Prud’hon,  p.,  3,  68,  83,  85,  123. 

Pseudo-classic  re-a£tion,  2,  67,  72, 139, 192, 

193; 

Psyche  et  C Amour  (tapestry),  after  Boucher, 

118. 

Puget,  sc.,  5. 

Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  98,  gg. 

Quemiset,  115. 

Rambouillet,  12 1. 

Rampe  d’escalier,  by  Jean-Jacques  Cafiieri 
and  Corbin  (Palais  Royal),  135;  — 
(Hertford  House),  21  ; by  Gamain 
(Petit  Trianon),  127,  128;  by  Lamour 
(Hotel  de  Ville,  Nancy),  126,  128. 

Randon  de  Boisset,  M.,  139  n.  i,  140. 

Raphael,  76,  123,  146. 
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Recape,  M.,  57,  58. 

Rkolte  des  Ananas  (tapestry),  after  Dumont 
le  Remain,  1 18  n.  i. 

Rkrue  allant  joindre  le  regiment^  by  Wat- 
teau, 19. 

Recueil  de  Julienne,  90. 

“ Recueil  des  ouvrages  de  serrurerie,”  by 
Jean  Lamour,  126  and  n.  2,  127. 

Redoute,  p.,  99. 

Rehn,  arch.,  192. 

Relai^  le  (tapestry),  after  Oudry,  109. 

Remy,  Pierre,  139  n.  l,  157  n.  i. 

Rendezvous^  le  (tapestry),  after  Oudry,  109. 

Renornmee^  la^  by  Domenico  Cucci,  71. 

Renouvier,  M.,  83. 

Restout,  p.,  16,  19,  103. 

Retour  de  Chasse  (tapestry),  after  Boucher, 
1 18. 

Revolution,  2,  60,  94,  103,  176  n.  i,  179, 
n.  2,  184,  190 ; destruction  of  work 
during,  loi,  123,  138,  169;  disposal  of 
furniture  at,  173,  174-176,  193  n.  i, 
196  ; work  of  Dugourc  during,  82,  83, 

Reyniere,  Grimod  de  la,  7 n.  i,  32  n.  7, 
138  n.  I,  144. 

Richard,  arch.,  20  n.  2. 

Richard,  Claude,  97. 

Richelieu,  i. 

Richter,  Charles,  db.,  186. 

Riesener,  Henri-Fran^ois,  p.,  176. 

Riesener,  Hermand,  166. 

Riesener,  Jean-Henri,  eb.,  211.2,  154,160, 

164,  166-177,  179,  185,  190,  191,  195 
n.  2,  198  ; bureau  du  Roi,  138,  166-169, 
194  and  appendix  F ; bureau  Stanislas, 
170  ; bureau  (Garde-Meuble),  171,  194 
n.  I;  commode  (Ministere  de  la  Marine), 
172,  173  and  n.  3 ; furniture  executed 
for  Marie-Antoinette,  171,  172,  173, 
174;  his  marquetry,  165  n.  3,  166,  172, 
176;  marriage  to  Oeben’s  widow,  128, 

165,  166,  167,  170,  174;  sale  of  furni- 
ture at  the  Revolution,  174-176. 

Riesener,  M.  Ldon,  167. 

Rivid,  hotel  de.  See  hotel  de  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Rivoli,  Duke  de,  67. 

Robert,  sc.-dde.,  14  n.  4. 

Robert,  Hubert,  p.,  67  n.  i. 

Robespierre,  61. 

Robinson,  Mr.  F.  S.,  163  n.  l,  178  n.  2. 

Rochechuart,  M.  de,  139. 

Rococo.  See  Style  Rocaille. 

Roettiers,  orf.,  183. 


Rohan,  Cardinal,  13  and  n.  5 ; hotel  de, 

Rohan-Soubise,  family  of,  12,  13,  14  and 

n.  I. 

Roland,  Louis  XVI.  betrayed  to,  127. 

Roland,  Antoinette-Rose-Lambert,  wife  of 
P.  Caffieri,  131  n.  2. 

Rome,  5 n.  4,  104;  cradle  for  King  of,  by 
Prud’hon,  3 ; visit  of  Dugourc  to,  73, 
74- 

Rondot,  Jacques,  orf.,  183  n.  2. 

Rondot,  Louis-Joseph,  orf.,  184. 

Rondot,  M.  Natalis,  183  n.  2. 

Rontgen,  David,  db.-mde.,  178,  185,  187- 
192;  his  marquetry,  189-191  ; tables 
(South  Kensington  Museum),  190,  191. 

Rothschild,  de,  colleftion  of  Alfred,  171  ; 
of  Miss  Alice  — , 158  and  n.  i,  1 7 1,  173  ; 
of  Alphonse  — , 1 97  n . i ; of  Edmond  — , 
19,  97  n.  I,  201  •,  of  Ferdinand  — , 1 73  ; 
of  James  — , 21,  31  n.  2,  loi. 

Rouilld,  financier,  32  and  n.  6. 

Roumier,  sc.-dec.,  39,  40  n.  i. 

Rousseau,  630.  2. 

Rousseau,  Antoine,  p.,  47  n.  2. 

Rousseau,  Jean-Antoine  and  Jean-Fran^ois, 
71  n.  4. 

Rousseau,  Jean-SimCon  — de  la  Rottiere, 
p.-dec.,  47  n.  I,  53,  62-71,  72,  lOl; 
bains  de  Mme.  Adelaide  (Versailles),  59 
n.  4,  64;  boudoir  de  Mme.  Serilly 
(South  Kensiii2;ton  Museum),  53,  54, 
57-59,  62,  63-66,  67,  68-70. 

Rousseau,  Jules- Antoine,  sc.-dde.,  41,  44, 
47  and  n.  i,  5,  53,  62,  71  n.  4,  8 1,  198 ; 
work  at  Bellevue,  47  ; work  at  V ersailles, 
47,  53,  62,  79  n.  2 ; cabinet  du  Conseil 
(cabinet  du  Roi)  (Versailles),  47,  48,  53, 
70 ; salon  de  la  Mdridienne  (Versailles), 
53,  JO- 

Rousseau,  Jules-Hugues,  sc.-dec.,  62,  70, 
71,72. 

Rousseau,  Marie-Anne,  wife  of  Jacques 
Caffieri,  129  and  n.  7. 

Rousseau,  Pierre,  arch.,  55  and  n.  i,  56, 
64,  66. 

Roussel,  orf.,  125. 

Roussel,  P.,  eb.,  191  and  n.  4. 

Rubens,  journal  of,  146  and  n.  i. 

Rue  Lafitte,  portion  of  Wallace  collection 
at,  150  n.  2.,  158. 

Russia,  Czar  and  Czarina  of,  105. 

Russia,  work  of  French  artists  for,  23,  24, 
28,  30,  39,  59  n.  I,  78,  105,  1 16,  1 19, 
202,  229,  Appendix  A. 
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Saint-Albin,  Count  de  Corbeau,  57  n.  2. 

St,  Albin,  house  belonging  to  the  family 
of,  84. 

St.  Aubin,  Gabriel  de,  p.-gr.,  83,  142  n.  2. 

Saint-Aubin,  Mme.  de,  marquise  de  Sillery, 
59- 

St.  Cloud,  173,  175  n.  I,  178,  179,  193 
n.  I,  194,  195,  196  n.  3. 

St.  Cyr,  121. 

Saint  Esprit,  order  of  the,  29  n.  2. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  abbey  of,  156. 

Saint  Germain,  75. 

St.  Germain  en  laye,  chateau  of,  25,  106. 

St.  Hubert,  chateau  de,  143. 

Saint-James,  financier,  78  and  n.  i. 

St.  Louis,  church  of  (Versailles),  33. 

St.  Merry,  20. 

St.  Petersburg,  30,  141,  188,  189. 

St.  Roch,  work  of  Thomire  for,  179  n.  3, 

St.  Simon,  “Memoires,”  6,  29  n.  2. 

St.  Sulpice,  church  of,  26  n.  2. 

Salembier,  d6c.,  84. 

Salle  de  Com^die,  introdudlion  of,  34. 

Salle  d’Assembl^e  (hotel  de  Soubise),  16;  — 
des  Audiences  de  la  Cour  des  Comptes 
(Palais  Royal),  27;  — des  Bains  (Ver- 
sailles), 80  ; — de  Compagnie  (Petit  Tri- 
anon), 48  ; — du  Conseil  (Compiegne), 
118  j — du  Conseil  (Elysee),  see  Salon 
de  Musique  (hotel  d’Evreux) ; — du 
Conseil  (Fontainebleau),  97  and  n.  2 ; — 
des  Dessins  (Louvre),  196;  — du 

XVIII.  Siecle  (Louvre),  102  n.  3 ; — du 
foyer  (Versailles),  53;  — d’Hercule 
(V ersailles),  4,  5,  43  ; — a manger  (Petit 
Trianon),  48,  49,  177  ; — des  Manuscrits 
(Arsenal),  12,  15,  16,  19-21,  44  ; — de 
Marbre  (Versailles),  see  Salle  d’Hercule  ; 
— de  reception  (Fontainebleau),  55. 

Salm,  hotel  de  (Palais  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur),  55  n.  i,  66,  1 01. 

Salon  de  I’CEil  de  Boeuf  (Versailles),  77  ; — 
des  Aides  de  Camp  (Elysee),  see  Grand 
Cabinet,  hotel  d’Evreux ; — d’Angle 
(hotel  de  Mayenne)  12 ; grand  — 
(Arsenal),  see  Salle  des  Manuscrits ; — 
Carrd  (Louvre),  5 ; grand  — (Chan- 
cellerie  d’Orldans),  4,  li,  149  ; — de  la 
Chine  (hotel  Pontalba),  201  ; — chinois 
(Champs),  91  ; — a coupole  (Bagatelle) 
78  ; — (hotel  of  M.  Duruy),  84  and  n.  5 ; 

— frais  (Petit  Trianon),  49;  — de  I’hemi- 
cycle  (Elysee),  see  Chambre  a coucher 
(hotel  d’Evreux)  ; — Marcilly,  97  n.  i ; 

— de  la  meridienne  (Versailles),  53,  70  ; 


— de  musique  (hotel  d’Evreux),  29,  30,  Index. 
31  ; — de  musique  de  Mme.  Adelaide 
(Versailles),  44,  46,  47,  49;  — Ovale 
(hotel  de  Soubise),  1G19,  159;  — de 
M.  de  la  Reyni^re,  138  n.  i. 

Salon,  exhibits  at,  40,  97  n.  2,  104,  106, 

180. 

Sandoz,  M.,  1 1. 

Sans  Souci,  22,  26,  201. 

Saunier,  Claude-Charles,  db.,  177  and  n.  3, 

178. 

Savonnerie,  1 1 1,  1 15  n.  4,  1 1 7,  123. 

Savoy,  work  of  Boulle  for  Duke  of,  150 

n.  I. 

Sceaux,  89. 

Scene  de  Bivouac  (tapestry),  119. 

Scenes  (TOpera  (tapestries),  by  Charles 
Coypel,  120. 

Schadow,  p.,  187  n.  4. 

Schelburnn,  Lord,  78. 

Schlichtig,  Georges,  db.,  191  n.  3. 

Schmidt,  Georges-Frdddric,  gr.,  153. 

Schneider,  colledlion  of,  M.  H.,  141. 

Schwerdfeger,  Jean-Ferdinand,  db.,  185, 

192,  196. 

Scott,  Sir  John  Murray,  157. 

Seasons^  bas-reliefs  by  Bouchardon,  20  and 
n.  I ; — (tapestry),  I02,  119;  — em- 
broidery, 1 22. 

Second  Empire,  30,  31  n.  2. 

Secrdtaire  of  Louis  XVI.,  189. 

Sdguier,  Chancellor,  28. 

Seignelay,  hotel  de,  16  n.  i,  201. 

Selle,  M.  de,  157  n.  I,  160. 

Sdne,  M.  Charles,  138,  168,  169. 

Sdnd,  J.-B.,  db.,  168. 

Sens,  hotel  de,  lOl. 

Seraglio  Point,  Imperial  Treasury  at,  133. 

Seraucour^  Mme.  de.,  bust  said  to  be  of.,  59. 

Sdrilly,  the  family  de,  60;  M.  de,  57,  60, 

61,  64;  Mme.  de,  57,  60,  61,  63,  64; 
boudoir  of  Mme.  de,  47  n.  i,  53,  54,  57- 
59,  62,  63-71,  191  n.  2 ; bust  of  Mme. 
de,  by  Houdon,  60  n.  3,  64. 

Sdve,  I’aind,  p.,  42  n.  2. 

Sdvres,  manufadlory,  73,  82,  138  n.  i,  167  ; 
porcelain,  35,  174  n.  5,  176,  178  and  n. 

2,  179  and  n.  2,  190,  193. 

Siam,  work  by  Boulle  for  king  of,  150  n.  t. 

Siamese  ambassadors,  113  n.  2. 

Sillery,  Mme.  de,  59. 

Simon,  Marianne,  23. 

Singeries  (Chantilly),  by  Huet,  91-95,  96, 

98,  157. 

Slodtz,  work  by  the,  133,  136,  137,  198. 
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Slodtz,  Paul-Ambroise,  sc.,  20. 

Slodtz,  Sebastian,  174  n.  5. 

Sommeil  dangereux  (tapestry),  118. 

Soubise,  duke  de,  13  n.  3;  hotel  de  (Ar- 
chives National),  4,  1 1,  12-19,  23,  44, 
97,  I 50,  158  ; prince  de,  13  and  n.  3. 

Soufflot,  arch.,  49,  74  n.  i,  no  n.  3,  114, 
115,  216. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  54,  62,  63-66, 
67,68-70,  156,  161  n.  2,  179,  182  n.  2, 
186,  190,  201.  See  also  Jones  and  Lyne 
Stephens  bequests  and  boudoir  of  Mme. 
de  Serilly. 

Spain,  work  of  French  artists  for,  83,  141. 

Spindler,  eb.,  187. 

Spitzer  colledfipn,  202. 

Stafford  House,  171. 

Stanislas  Leczinski,  King  of  Poland,  41,  79, 
126,  127,  170. 

Stockel,  Joseph,  eb.,  195  and  n.  3. 

Stockholm,  Haupt  works  at,  192;  National 
Museum  at,  108  n.  2. 

Stuart  Wortley,  bureau  belonging  to  Mr., 
161  n.  I. 

Style  Empire,  2,  68,  194  5 — Jesuite,  136  ; 
— Pompeien,  66,  70,  75,  100;  — 
Louis  XIV.,  19,  148,  154,  156,  161  ; 
— Louis  XV.,  2,  3,  44,  56,  68,  84,  132, 
169,  178;  — Louis  XVI.,  2,  44,  56, 
68,  78,  169,  171  ; — Regence,  2,  3,  31, 
36,  44,  83,  150,  158,  1 61  ; — Rocaille, 

3,360.4,135,136,159-  V. 

Sultan  of  Turkey,  presents  of  Louis  XV. 

to,  133- 

Sylvestre,  Israel,  gr.,  129. 

Sylvestre,  Mile.,  129-131. 

Table,  Abercorn  (Wallace  colleftion),  177  ; 
writing — by  Beneman,  194  ; by  Jansen 
(Jones  bequest),  191  ; writing  — by 
Riesener  (Petit  Trianon),  171,172,  174; 
writing  — by  Riesener  (collection  Fer- 
dinand de  Rothschild),  173  ; by  Rontgen 
(South  Kensington  Museum),  190,  191  ; 
writing  — , by  Weisweiler  (Louvre), 
193  and  n.  i . 

Tallard,  duke  de,  179. 

Tardieu,  Nicolas,  gr.,  90. 

Tartares  menant  joyeuse  vie  (tapestry),  after 
Leprince,  1 18  n.  6. 

Temple  de  Terpsichor6.  See  hotel  de 
Mile.  Guimard. 

Teniers,  p.,  1 18. 

Tentures  Chitioises  (tapestry),  after  Boucher, 
1 1 8 and  n.  i. 


Tenture  des  Divertissements  Chinois  (tapes- 
try), after  Dumont  le  Romain,  118  n.  i. 

Terre^  la  (tapestry),  after  Boucher,  113 

n.  2. 

Terray,  Abb6,  161  and  n.  3. 

Terray,  Countess,  161  n.  3. 

Theatre  Fran^ais,  27. 

Thomas,  M.,  sc.,  9. 

Thomassin,  gr.,  71  n.  2. 

Thomire,  s.  f.  c.,  174  n.  5,  178  n.  2,  179 
and  n.  3,  182,  194,  195,  196,  198. 

Thomiris^  Reine  des  Scythes^  by  Martin- 
court,  140  note  I. 

Thorigny,  hotel  Lambert  de,  5 n.  4. 

Thou,  library  of  the  family  de,  13  and  n.  5. 

Toilette  de  Vermeil,  by  P.  Caffieri,  140, 
141,  142. 

Torcy,  hotel  de,  12,  16  n.  i,  201. 

Toro,  14. 

Toulon,  14. 

Toulouse,  Count  de,  6,  8,  31,  106  n.  6, 
1 21  5 Countess  de,  52. 

Toulouse,  hotel  de  (Banque  de  France),  4, 
5-10,  II,  15,  21,  149,  171. 

Tournay,  cis.,  194. 

Trade  and  Learnings  marquetry  by  Ront- 
gen, 190,  191. 

“Traite  d’Architec^lure,”  by  Boffrand,  il. 

Tremollieres,  p.,  16,  17  n.  l. 

Trianon,  25,  42  n.  i,  143  ; furniture  at, 
176,  177, 179  n.  2,  4,  196  and  n.  3 ; Petit 
— , 53,  76 ; boiseries,  44,  — by  Gui- 
bert,  48,  49,  66,  98  ; boudoir  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  80  and  n.  4,  5,  81  ; furniture 
at,  I7L  174,  177;  gardens,  77  n.  4,  97; 
work  of  Gamain,  127,  128. 

Triomphes  (tapestries),  after  Noel  Coypel, 
1 12. 

Triumph  of  Alexander  (tapestry),  I02. 

Troyes,  184. 

Trudaine,  intendant  des  finances,  32  n.  7. 

Trumeau,  brodeur,  122. 

Truttel,  citoyen,  175. 

Tschesme,  Russian  victory  at,  188. 

Turkish  ambassador,  gifts  to,  138. 

Tuileries,  17,  106,  112  n.  i,  190,  194, 
196  n.  3. 

Turk  and  lady  with  parasol^  by  Lancret,  96. 

Turks,  war  of  Russia  with  the,  188. 

Union  des  Arts  d^coratifs,  67. 

Valenciennes,  74;  musde,  92  n.  3. 

Valentinois,  embroidery  for  the  Countess 
de,  122. 


Valgrave,  Lord,  153. 

Vallayer-Coster,  Mme.,  p,,  58. 

Valliire,  duke  de  !a,  179. 

Van  Cl^ve,  Corneille,  p.,  77  and  n.  i. 

Van  der  Cruse,  Fran^oise-Marguerite,  128, 
165,  166,  167,  170,  174,  176. 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.,  173. 

Vandermeulen,  p,,  50. 

Van  Orley,  p.,  103. 

Van  Spaendonck,  G6rard,  p.,  98-100,  194 
and  Appendix  B. 

Vase,  mounted  by  Boizot  and  Thomire, 
174  n.  5 ; — Duplessis,  138  n.  I,  228  ; 

— by  Gallien,  128  ; — by  Gouthiere, 
181  ; — by  Baptiste  Pineau,  25. 

Vass6,  Antoine,  sc.-d6c.,  4 n.  2,  5 and  n. 

2 and  3,  8,  9,  10,  14,  43. 

Vaucanson,  114. 

Vaudoyer,  arch.,  21  n.  2. 

Vaur6,  89,  106,  107  n.  4. 

Vaux  le  Vicomte,  122. 

Vendanges^  les  (tapestry),  120. 

Venice  presents  works  of  Veronese  to 
Louis  XIV.,  5. 

Fenus  descendant  . . . pour  demander  a 
Vulcain  des  armes  (tapestry),  after  Bou- 
cher, 1 18. 

Verberckt,  Jacques,  sc.-d4c.,  38-47,  48, 
49-53»  67,  81,  88,  155  n.  4,  198; 
his  children,  49,  50  ; frames  by,  5,  43  ; 
work  at  Trianon,  49  ; — at  Versailles, 
29,  38-47,  132  ; Cabinet  de  la  Pendule, 

45,  46,  157;  Salle  d’Hercule,  5,  43; 
Salon  de  Musique  de  Mme.  Adelaide, 

46,  47.  ^ 

Verdure  pale  a figures  pastorales  (tapestry), 
III  n.  4. 

Vermond,  Abbd  de,  77. 

Vernansal,  p.,  8. 

Vernet,  Francois,  42  n.  3. 

Vernet,  Joseph,  p.,  42  n.  3,  48,  58  n.  3. 
Vernis  Martin,  97,  98,  1 99-203. 

Veronese,  Paul,  p.,  4,  43. 

Verrue,  Jeanne  Albert  de  Luynes,  Countess 
de,  88,  89,  90. 

Versailles,  24,  26,  58  n.  3,  79,  80,  97,  122, 
148  ; appartement  de  Mme.  Adelaide, 
42  n.  2,  44,  46,  49,  52,  53,  59  n.  4,  80  ; 

— du  Dauphin,  132,  150  n.  i ; biblio- 
theque  du  Roi,  2i,  39;  bosquet  du 
pavilion  du  Dauphin,  47  ; Chancellerie, 
25  ; chapel,  4 and  n.  i ; cour  de  Marbre, 
44  n.  I,  45  ; cour  du  Roi,  45  ; furniture 
at,  169  and  n.  i,  174,  182  n.  2,  194,  196, 
197  n.  I;  Lyc^e,  79  j Mdnagerie,  89 


and  n.  i,  92  n.  3 ; Opera,  42  n.  3 ; 
Orangerie,  25  ; Passemant  clock,  45, 
133,  134 ; Petite  Galerie  du  Roi,  62  ; 
petits  appartements,  ii,  53,  56,  59  and 
n.  4,  80,  97,  131  ; Piece  a niche,  43  ; 
sale  of  furniture,  174-176  j visit  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  41,  42  ; work  of  artists  for; — 
Boucher,  42  and  n.  2 ; Boulle,  150  n.  I ; 
Cucci,  7 1 ; the  Caffieri,  129,  131-134 ; 
Cauvet,  76,  77;  Gouthiere,  183;  Her- 
pin,  14,  47  ; the  Martin,  97  and  n.  4, 
201 ; Baptiste  Pineau,  25  ; the  Rousseau, 
47,  53,  62,  70,  71,  72;  Rousseau  de  la 
Rottiere,  59  n.  4,  64 ; S6bastien  Slodtz, 
136  n.  I ; Vass6,  9 ; Verberckt,  29,  38- 
47,  132.  See  also  under  Bains,  Cabinet, 
Chambres,  Salles  and  Salons. 

Versailles,  school  of,  i,  148,  186. 

Vertumne  et  Pornone  (tapestry),  after 
Boucher,  ii 8 and  n.  3. 

Vienna,  carriages  sent  from  France  to,  122, 
200;  Metternich  colledtion  at,  150. 

Vieux-Versailles,  33. 

Vigde-Lebrun,  Mme.,  p.,  105. 

Villars,  hotel  de,  16  n.  l. 

Villaumont,  M.  Bouvet  de,  tr^sorier  de  la 
maison  du  roi,  121. 

Villefosse,  M.  Heron  de,  financier,  121  and 
n.  3. 

Vincent,  p.,  123,  176  n.  i. 

Vindd,  colledlion  of  Mme.,  i6i  n.  3. 

Visit  of  Louis  XIV,  to  the  Gobelins  (tapestry), 
after  Le  Brun,  123. 

Vogu6,  marquis  de,  103. 

Voltaire,  199. 

Vouet,  p.,  5 n.  4. 

Voyer,  marquis  de,  34,  35,  167,  228. 

Vrilliere,  hotel  de  la,  5 n.  4,  6. 

Vulcan^  by  Lagrende  le  jeune,  65. 

Waddesdon,  100  n.  3. 

Wailly,  de,  arch.,  12. 

Wallace  colledtion,  21,  59,  60  n.  3,  64, 
120,  135,  136,  137,  150  n.  2,  156  n.  2, 
157)  ^5^)  159)  161,  166,  168,  170,  172, 
173  and  n.  3,  177  and  n.  4,  178,  179, 
180  n.  3,  182,  193,  196,  202. 

Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  140,  170. 

Watelet,  98. 

Watteau,  Antoine,  p.,  19,  29,  52  n.  i,  87, 
89). 93)  9.4,  100,  1 13  m 3,153)157)158; 
Chinoiseries  by,  91  and  n.  6 ; plafond 
(hotel  de  Poulpry),  attributed  to,  88,  90. 

Weisweiler,  Adam,  db.,  2 n.  2,  185,  192, 
193- 
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Wellington,  Duke  of,  75  n.  i. 

Werbrech.  See  Verberckt. 

“ Wilhelm  Meister,”  mention  of  Rontgen’s 
work  in,  i8g. 

Wille,  “ M6moires,”  125,  138  n.  i,  187, 
188  and  n.  i,  190,  192. 

William  of  Orange,  32  n.  i. 

Winant,  Sr.,  167  n.  i. 

Winckelmann,  73  and  n,  i. 

Windsor  Cabinet,  181,  182,  197. 


Windsor  Castle,  colleftions  at,  104,  151, 
178,  192  n.  3. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Digby,  57,  58,  60. 

Zais,  M.  Ernest,  l88. 

Z^phire  et  Flore^  figures  by  Jacques  Caffieri, 
132. 

Zick,  p.,  187  and  n.  4,  190. 

Zick,  Gustave,  p.,  187  n.  4. 
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